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INTRODUCTION 


Titus Flavius Clemens (c. 150-215), better known as Clement of Alexan- 
dria, remains a puzzling figure in the history of the Christian Church. 
Little can be confirmed about the setting in which he operated, and 
the controversy concerning the nature and purpose of his writings still 
attracts scholarly debate. Evidence surrounding the so-called ‘catecheti- 
cal school’ at Alexandria is hard to come by, making it difficult to reach 
any firm conclusions about the ecclesiastical context in which Clement 
wrote his works. However, this is not the case in philosophical and 
theological historiography. Much scholarly enterprise has been directed 
towards understanding Clement’s place within the history of theological 
ideas and there are many major studies devoted to tracing the influences 
present in his works. Clement is a major source of Scriptural evidence, 
both in the established canon and in the apocrypha; he is one of the 
chief sources of Pre-Socratic material; and his use of Platonism, either 
directly or indirectly through the influence of later thinkers, has been 
the subject of much scrutiny. Influences from Aristotelianism, Stoicism, 
Middle Platonism and Neoplatonism, Philo, and earlier Christian fathers 
abound. It is hardly possible to treat Clement’s works outside of these 
many influences and much of the scholarship on Clement has been 
directed towards this. 

Clement was, however, a philosopher, teacher and theologian in his 
own right.’ Undeniably indebted to his predecessors, both Hebrew and 
Greek, he made a significant contribution to the history of Christian 
thought. Clement himself believed he was merely transmitting what 
had already been said by the ancients which had become obscured over 
the course of the centuries by ignorance.’ It was no small challenge for 
him to run the gamut of philosophies and theologies available to him 


' Often regarded as an inferior theologian sitting in the shadows of Origen. See 
A.C. Outler, “The Platonism of Clement of Alexandria’, JR 20 (1940), 217-40. In 
the words of R.P. Casey: “it must be remembered that an author is not explained, 
or even fairly represented, by showing how much he may have derived from others, 
for in the last analysis his finished thought is his own, however extensive the foreign 
material employed in its construction”: “Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings 
of Christian Platonism”, HTR 18 (1925), 39-101. 

? Among the subjects of Clement’s instruction are “the most ancient philosophy 
and primeval prophecy” (Str 7.1.2.2-3). He assures us that there is nothing new in his 
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in ancient Alexandria, and to harmonise what he thought agreed with 
the word of Scripture. Like Justin before him, he was determined to 
seek out what was ‘well said’ in this eclectic whole and find what was 
useful for the edification of the Body of Christ and for the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God.” He called this the ‘true gnosis’, distinguish- 
ing it from that of the Gnostics whose claims to exclusive knowledge 
had only sufficed to discredit the search for knowledge for mainstream 
Christians.* It is my view that much of the scholarly attention given to 
Clement, particularly where the concern lies in what he appropriated, 
ultimately falls short of establishing the logical outcomes of his theol- 
ogy and the crucial role the gnostic and gnosis played in the Christian 
community. The result is that the full extent of Clement’s teaching, 
whether esoteric or otherwise, has not been established. 

If we are to fathom the success or failure of Clement’s teaching, an 
investigation into his works must take his appropriation of nearly every 
philosophy of his day as its starting point, not its end. Clement’s use of 
various philosophies is a manifest and crucial element of his method, 
but we also need to verify how well his synthesis works, whether or not 
this eclecticism has an internal consistency which can form the basis 
for an understanding of Christian doctrine. If we focus on the internal 
consistency between Clement’s method and doctrine we can trace his 
thinking to its logical outcomes. It is not enough to conclude that since 
Clement offers little in the way of a systematic exposition of doctrine, 
particularly in the Séomateis, he was not then a doctrinal theologian. 
The issue of how Christians are to understand doctrine and to come 
to knowledge of the Word of God was as significant to Clement as 
anything could be. From our point of view he communicates doctrine 
in a most peculiar and idiosyncratic way. 

Broaching the subject of Clement’s methodology, however, requires 
a discussion concerning the controversy that has surrounded his works 


writings. He is, in Daniélou’s words, “above all the man of tradition and traditions”: 
Gospel Message and Hellenistic Culture, tr. John A. Baker (London, 1973), 453. 

? E. Molland claims that according to Gregory Thaumaturgus, this was a common 
methodological practice at the catechetical school in Alexandria. The Conception of the 
Gospel in Alexandrian Theology (Oslo, 1938). 

* See H. Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity (The Library of Christian Classics) (Phila- 
delphia, 1954), 17-18. B. McGinn writes: “The most important effect that Gnosticism 
had on the subsequent history of Christian mysticism was to make esotericism of any 
sort suspect, especially an esotericism based on secret modes of scriptural interpreta- 
tion”: The Foundations of Mysticism vol. | (New York, 1991), 99. 
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for the past century. The controversy primarily concerns the identifi- 
cation of the Stromateis with a treatise on teaching that some scholars 
believe Clement proposed to write, but which was destroyed or lost and 
is no longer extant to us. The issue has largely revolved around the 
literary form of the Séromateis, and whether or not it can be considered 
a coherent treatise whose function is to teach. A discussion of what 
has been said about the literary form of the Stromateis will be useful in 
determining Clement’s purpose for using that form and how its method 
works in regard to the understanding of doctrine. 

If it can be determined that the Stromateis do function as a coherent 
teaching, some ground may be gained in establishing whether or not 
Clement can be considered an esotericist. Clement’s writings have suf- 
fered at the hands of orthodoxy since the sixteenth century because 
of their association with the Gnostic excerpts of Theodotus. Scholars 
have been reluctant to acknowledge the esoteric element in Clement 
because of its association with heretical Gnosticism and its claim to 
spiritual and intellectual exclusivity. Clement expended much energy in 
refuting such notions, but at the same time believed in the need for a 
Christian elect: an elite group of Christians fully versed in philosophy, 
but who are exemplars and staunch defenders of the faith, of ortho- 
doxy, and of the church. His version of gnosis, as distinct from that of 
the Gnostics, defended the role that knowledge plays in the Christian 
faith: not merely an apologist for gnosis, he advocated its centrality to 
Christian revelation. 

A study of some doctrines that Clement writes about in his works, 
particularly those which he believed were crucial to attaining gnosis, 
will be useful in determining whether his writing conveys esoteric mate- 
rial. This can only be done if his methodology is clearly established 
beforehand. The interdependence of method and doctrine is, I believe, 
crucial to Clement’s teaching, As any reader of Clement’s Stromateis will 
testify, the work is haphazard at best and it is very difficult to give a 
coherent account of its doctrines.’ This is a universal first impression 
of his method of writing, 

Like the figure of Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite some three cen- 
turies later, there is something enigmatic about Clement of Alexandria 


5 As C. Bigg insisted, Clement is not “one of those dialecticians who solace the 
logical mind with the neatness and precision of their statements”: The Christian Pla- 
tonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1913 repr. New York, 1970), 47. This may be exactly what 
Clement intended. 
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and the relatively neat little corpus that has come to be gathered under 
his name. Clement has long been considered the founder of Christian 
mysticism, but as yet little has been established to justify this title. Read- 
ing the Stromateis for the first time is a unique experience; it is a text 
unlike any other from the ancient world. He wrote for a purpose and 
committed to posterity works that claim to teach the true philosophy 
of Christ. Somehow the relationship between his mystical teaching and 
the written word must be determined if we are to understand what 
mattered most to him. 


PART ONE 


METHOD 


CHAPTER ONE 


TEACHING, LEARNING AND WRITING IN SECOND AND 
THIRD CENTURY ALEXANDRIA 


1.1. Background: The Alexandrian Paideia 


Clement was probably born an Athenian, but he may well have been 
native to Alexandria.' Little is known of his life other than he trav- 
elled extensively in search of a great teacher, beginning in Greece and 
finishing in Egypt where he believed he found in Pantaenus, a Stoic 
convert to Christianity,” the “first in power” among all his teachers.* 
It is believed that Clement replaced Pantaenus as the head of the so- 
called ‘catechetical school’ in Alexandria and began teaching sometime 
in 190, but was forced to relinquish the role and flee Alexandria dur- 
ing the persecutions of Severus in 202. It was probably during this 
time that he wrote the works that are collected under his name. Little 
is known of Clement beyond this point. Eusebius tells us of a letter 
composed by Clement’s student Alexander, delivered by Clement to the 
church in Antioch sometime in 211.* However, in a letter to Origen 
dated somewhere around the year 215, Alexander indicates that both 
Pantaenus and Clement had passed away, suggesting Clement’s death 
to be some time prior to that date.” Clement appears in the earlier 
western martyrologies, assigned to December 4. 

Clement was excised from the martyrology by Clement VIII in the 
sixteenth century at the advice of Baronius, an ecclesiastical historian, 
on the grounds of the doubtful orthodoxy of some of his writings. ‘This 
may have been the case since, according to B.F. Westcott, some of the 
MSS of Clement found in the 11th century contained excerpts from 
a Gnostic we have come to know as Theodotos.® These writings were 


' Epiphanius Haer. 32.6. 

? HE 5.10. 

3 Str. 1.1.11.2. See Eusebius HE 5.11; 6.6, 13, 14. 

+ HE 6.11. 

> HE 6.14. 

ë Westcott, article “Clement of Alexandria”, in W. Smith & H. Wace (eds.) The 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. 1 (London, 1877). 
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in an advanced state of fragmentation, and to this day it is hard to 
determine whether they are notes taken by Clement himself of certain 
Gnostic teachings which he intended to refute, or teachings he actually 
subscribed to.’ The excising of Clement from the martyrology was 
later defended by Benedict XIV who was heavily involved in bringing 
the Church in line with the Aufklärung, or the German enlightenment, 
during the 18th century. 

According to Eusebius, the role as head of the school was later filled 
when Demetrius (d. 231-232), the Bishop of Alexandria since c. 189, 
appointed Origen (c. 185-c. 254) to the position presumably after the 
cessation of the persecutions. The traditional Eusebian account posits 
an unbroken succession at the school, but recently this account has 
been the subject of scholarly criticism.’ A. van den Hoek believes that 
G. Bardy was the first scholar to discuss the Alexandrian school in any 
critical way.’ In an earlier article she had insisted that Bardy’s stud- 
ies had ‘demythologised’ Eusebius’ account regarding a ‘catechetical’ 
school at Alexandria and the notion of a long succession of teachers 
dating back to Pantaenus and Clement.'® Bardy believed that these 
two teachers were simply philosophers who had only taught a pri- 
vate circle of the more advanced Christian students.'’ In Clement’s 
writings there is no reference to Demetrius or to the notion that the 
Alexandrian paideia was in any way allied to an official institution like 


7 As Tollinton pointed out: “there is so little antagonism and so much sympathetic 
presentation, in short it is wholly beyond our critical powers to say where the Valentin- 
ian ends and the Catholic begins”: Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Liberalism 
vol. 2 (London, 1914), 62. 

8 J. Quasten accepts this traditional account. See his Patrology (Westminster, 1986), 
vol. 2, 56. 

> A. van den Hoek, “The ‘Catechetical’ School of Early Christian Alexandria and 
its Philonic Heritage”, HTR 90/1 (1997), 59-87. She refers to Bardy’s “Aux origines 
de l’ecole d’Alexandrie”, RSR 27 (1937), 65-90; “Leéglise et ’enseignement pendant les 
trois premiers siecles”, RevSR 12 (1932), 1-28; “Pour l’histoire de l’école d’Alexandrie”, 
Vivre (1942), 80-109. See A. Le Boulluec, “L’école d’Alexandrie: De quelques aventures 
d'un concept historiographique”, in Mélanges offerts au P Claude Mondésert (Paris, 1987); 
W. Jaeger, Early Christianity and the Greek Paideia (Cambridge MA, 1961); R. Wilken, 
“Alexandria: A School for Training in Virtue”, in P Henry (ed) Schools of Thought 
in the Christian Tradition (Philadelphia, 1984), and D. Wyrwa, “Religiöses Lernen im 
zweiten Jahrhundert und die Anfänge der alexandrinischen Katachetenschule”, in 
B. Ego, H. Merkel (eds), Religiösens Lernen in der biblischen, frühjüdıschen und frühchristlischen 
Überlieferung, Gottingen, 2005. See van den Hoek “Catechetical’ School”, 59 n. 1 for 
further reading. 

1% “How Alexandrian was Clement of Alexandria? Reflections on Clement and his 
Alexandrian Background”, 77 31 (1990), 179-94. 

!! See also R.M Grant, “Early Alexandrian Christianity”, CH 40 (1971), 133-44. 
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a church community. Bardy also states that the idea of a church as an 
institution is not conspicuous in his works.’ For the most part van den 
Hoek complies with his view that Clement had little connection with 
the bishopric of Alexandria. 

While Bardy’s conclusions were almost unanimously accepted, Wyrwa 
points out that more recently there have been objections raised to his 
thesis.'” Van den Hoek for instance, question Bardy’s distinction between 
official and private instruction, for which no manuscript evidence can 
be found. As she points out, this distinction existed earlier with Justin 
in Rome, and later between Origen and Demetrius in Alexandria, but 
little can be surmised to say the same of Clement’s time. She argues 
that it is possible that Gnostic movements had forced Christians to 
intitutionalise in the face of heresy; it was at this time that Demetrius 
became the first datable bishop of Alexandria. However, this issue is 
unresolvable given the lack of evidence in Clement’s writings. 

Instead, van den Hoek approaches the issue from the perspective 
of the origin of Clement’s literary sources. Clement draws mostly on 
Alexandrian sources, suggesting the existence of the famous Alexan- 
drian library possibly rebuilt after its destruction in 48 BCE. Van den 
Hoek adds that, given the amount of Jewish and Christian sources 
that Clement drew on, it would be difficult to assume that the library 
existed separately from any established Christian institution such as 
that mentioned by Eusebius.'* Following G. Zuntz, who claimed that 
the Christian biblical tradition in Alexandria in the second half of the 
second century was unsurpassed,’ she concludes that it is difficult to 
assert that a Christian school could exist independently of the Christian 
church. Moreover, in a later article van den Hoek suggests that there 
was a succession between Pantaenus, Clement, and Origen as Eusebius 


12 I find this difficult to accept, considering the passage of Str. 6.13.106.1-107.3 where 
Clement sets out the “grades of the church (G1... Kata thv ExkAnolav rpokonat)”, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, in imitation of the angelic glory. This organisation 
prefigures the highly systematic ecclesiastical hierarchy found later in the works of 
Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. 

13 Namely, Schoulten, Van den Hoek and Le Boulluec. 

1 HE 5.10. 

13 G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles. A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London, 
1953), 273. 
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mentions,'° and that the Alexandrian school also undertook catechetical 
training as part of its curriculum." 

More significantly, however, van den Hoek points to the importance 
of Philo in establishing the Christian tradition in Alexandria. ‘The large 
amount of Philonic citations in both Clement and Origen suggests 
that Alexandria contained a scriptorium for the copying of texts. The 
lack of citations in the last three books of Clement’s Stromateis, which 
D.T. Runia suggests were written after Clement left Alexandria, would 
seem to reinforce this view.'* Furthermore, the first Christian library 
in Jerusalem was founded by Clement’s student, Alexander, suggesting 
that Alexander used his experience in Alexandria under Clement as 
a model for Jerusalem. This points to the existence of a library and 
scriptorium with a continued practice of biblical scholarship as early 
as the middle of the second century CE and to a school that saw to 
the education of Christians. 

Van den Hoek reiterates and strengthens her stance on these points 
in her later article, but also reinforces that whilst we must read Eusebius 
critically, his accounts should not be dismissed altogether. Van den Hoek 
finds evidence to suggest that there was a succession between Pantaenus, 
Clement, and Origen as Eusebius suggests, and that the school saw 
catechetical training as part of its curriculum. Clement and Pantaenus 
are referred to as npeoBvtepot, suggesting an elder who plays some 
role in church administration. Van den Hoek also points out, however, 
that Clement never used the term 616a0KaAetov to refer to his church 
teaching and is never consistent in his use of terms such as oxoAn, 
dtarpıßn, or Gipeotc, when referring to his school or the community he 
operated in. Clement, she suggests, was most likely consciously detach- 
ing himself from the various heretical groups present in Alexandria at 
the time. This terminological inconsistency is transmitted through 
Eusebius, who, even by his time, did not use a consistent term to refer 
to the school at Alexandria. 


'© See “Catechetical’ School”, 80-81 n. 107, 86 and “Origen and the Intellectual 
Heritage of Alexandria: Continuity or Disjunction” in RJ. Daly (ed.) OQ (Leuven, 
1992), 47-50. 

17 “Catechetical’ School”, 66. 

'8 See D.T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey (Assen, 1993), 144, and 
van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria and His Use of Philo in the ‘Stromateis’ (Leiden, 1988), 
197-208. 

19 Ibid., 74. See also Osborn, Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 2005), 20. 
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R. van den Broek claims that the succession between Pantaenus, 
Clement and Origen mentioned by Eusebius is also referred to by 
Philip of Side in the fifth century and by Photius in the ninth century.” 
However, van den Broek suggests that this is a false assumption on the 
grounds that Origen never mentions Clement directly, and would have 
been far too young to attend Clement’s classes which, by all reports, 
were reserved for the most advanced of students. He also doubts the 
succession between Pantaenus and Clement. Given that the role of 
teacher was tied to the apostolic succession and continued the tradi- 
tion of rabbis and Jewish elders who carried out all aspects of religious 
life in their communities,’ both Pantaenus’ and Clement’s roles were 
more ecclesiastical in nature than academic in any formal Greek sense. 
While acknowledgeing the existence of a scriptorium, he suggests that 
it does not necessarily follow that there was also a Christian academy 
in Alexandria,” which can only be dated from the second decade of 
the third century with Origen at its head.” Van den Broek claims that 
Eusebius had confused the persecutions under the governor Aquila 
(206=c. 211) with those in the year 202 when those who dispensed 
pre-baptismal instruction fled Alexandria, allowing him to suppose a 
direct succession between Clement and Origen. 

Wyrwa finds no reason to doubt the succession between Pantaenus 
and Clement, since there is no reason to the doubt the historical reli- 
ability of the information contained in the letter of Alexander.‘ Further 
to this, Wyrwa suggests that given the nature of Clement’s writings, 
ranging from the Stromateis conscious effort to teach, to the moral instruc- 
tions of the Protreptokos and the Paidagogos, to the instruction manual 
To The Newly Baptsised, as well as the concomitant tensions between 
oral and written teaching, it is hardly conceivable that this could take 
place without the background of the practical experiences of a concrete 


2 For the text of Philip of Side see G. Chr. Hansen (ed.) Theodorus Anagnostes Kirchen- 
geschichte (Berlin, 1971), 160. For Photius Bibl. Cod. 118. 

?! See van den Broek, “Juden und Christen in Alexandrien im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert”, 
in J. van Oort (ed.), Juden und Christen in der Antike (Kampen, 1990), 108-11. 

” There is a difference in emphasis between van den Hoek’s and van den Broek’s 
approaches to this question of a catechetical school in Alexandria. In van den Hoek’s 
article emphasis is placed on the ‘catechetical’ element of the school, whilst in van den 
Broek’s the emphasis is placed on the existence of ‘school’ itself in Alexandria. 

» Citing the work of G. Zuntz as well. 

** See n. 5 above. 
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school enterprise.” This does not, however, shed any further light on 
the succession between Clement and Origen. 

Wyrwa claims that Clement’s use of the term npeoßdrepot is incon- 
clusive in regard to identifying a relationship with the presbyterium of 
the Alexandrian church.” Nevertheless, Origen’s warm reference to 
Pantaenus, whose example Origen claims to have followed in his auto- 
biographical letter relayed by Eusebius,” suggests at least that Pantaenus 
could not have been far removed from the orthodoxy of the church 
given Demetrius’ close watch over Origen’s own associations, heretical 
or otherwise.” This is a clear demarcation between Pantaenus and the 
heretical groups that followed Basilides, Isidore, Valentinus, Jules Cassian 
and Carpocrates, among others. Despite this, the noticable absence of 
Clement’s name in Origen’s encomium to his predecessors is telling. 
Wyrwa suggests that this indicates that Clement had already been in 
conflict with the bishop Demetrius and that the relationship to Clem- 
ent may not have been advisable in Origen’s time. Wyrwa points out 
that Clement’s departure from Alexandria may have been due to the 
tension between himself and Demetrius, rather than as a result of the 
persecutions as has been the generally accepted version of events. He 
suggests further that this traditional view does not explain why Clement 
did not return after the conflict had subsided, as other clerics did.” He 
points out the inconsistencies of Eusebius’ account of the succession 
between Clement and Origen, particularly in regard to Origen’s young 
age at the time of Clement’s departure, and of Eusebius’ confusion in 
calculating the term of office for the Alexandrian governors affecting 
the dating of the beginning of Origen’s time as head of the school. 
He concludes that there is little evidence to allow us to accept the 
Eusebian account of a continuation between Clement and Origen, and 
that there must have been some interuption at this time, the duration 
of which is unknown. 

Finally, Wyrwa analysies the letter of Alexander to Origen relayed 
by Eusebius, in particular the words that suggest that it was through 


3 “Religiöses Lernen”, 297. 
°° Ibid., 295. 

” HE. 6.19.13. 

8 “Religiöses Lernen”, 295. 
” Ibid., 299 n. 144. 
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Clement that Alexander came to know Origen.” He asks whether the 
words ôt Ôv oè &yvapıoa suggest that Alexander and Origen were sit- 
ting in Clement’s lecture rooms at the same time. However, once again, 
given the chronological problems associated with the succession, Wyrwa 
believes that it is more likely that Alexander is referring to the intel- 
lectual tradition used by Clement to penetrate the Christian revelation. 
Alexander sees himself as part of a family of Christian intellectuals 
through which he came to know Origen. The words do not refer to a 
literal introduction of Alexander and Origen in the presence of Clem- 
ent, but rather a community bound together by intellectual endevour 
through which Clement’s ideas brought Alexander and Origen together. 
The fact that Origen wrote his own Stromateis is a clear confession of 
the continuation of Clement’s inheritance. 

Also working from Bardy’s study, it is interesting to note D. Dawson’s 
hypothetical reconstruction of the socio-cultural climate in which Clem- 
ent wrote his works.*! Not happy with the “contradictions and incon- 
sistencies” of the standard Eusebian account, Dawson suggests that the 
former Stoic Pantaenus was a “free-lance intellectual” who attracted 
pagan, Christian and Jewish students by his ideas and interpretive 
methods. Dawson believes that despite his conversion to Christianity, 
Pantaenus received no official sanction for his teaching from the Alex- 
andrian bishop. All we know is that he had a student called Clement 
who did not come to be converted but to receive esoteric Christian 
philosophy and hermeneutics. Clement then took over the running of 
the school but, as the absence of any conflicting documentary evidence 
suggests, remained outside the official ecclesiastical circle of Alexandria. 
With the persecutions of 202, Clement left the city and the school 
disappeared with him. 

Dawson believes that Clement’s school was one among many that 
existed on the margins of the official church community in Alexandria. 
He attempts to discern the relationship that existed between the various 
schools and the official institution, stating that it can range from the ecele- 
siola in ecclesia of Valentinian Christians, to groups like the Carpocratians 
on the outermost fringes of Alexandrian society. Like the Valentinians, 


3 HE 6.14.9. “...and the holy Clement, my master and benefactor, and if there 
is any other like them, through whom I became acquainted with you (ôv dv oè 
Eyvapıca)”. 

3! Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient Alexandria (Berkeley, Los Angeles, 
Oxford, 1992). 
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Dawson suggests that the school that formed around Clement was 
made up of members of the episcopally supervised church, and gives 
no indication that he taught and wrote for any other church than that 
run by Demetrius. Yet despite mentioning the orders of bishop, priest 
and deacon, Clement still remains independent of the establishment 
and makes no mention of Demetrius who at that time was becoming a 
powerful presence in Alexandria. Clement should be thought of in the 
same way as Valentinus; an independent teacher with a loose relation 
to the official Alexandrian church, attracting Christians who sought to 
learn the higher Christian gnosis. 

The distinction between the two is that while Clement wanted to 
claim for himself the esoteric insights of Christian gnosis, he also 
wanted to secure this esotericism for the orthodox institution. The 
result, writes Dawson, is a “domesticated gnosis turned to institutional 
service”. Although Clement was not attached to the official institution 
of Alexandria, Dawson suggests that he did not oppose the bishop 
and there was no reason to say that Clement was not in Demetrius’ 
church on Sundays! The most likely account of Clement’s relation to 
the official institution was that his teaching took place on the margins 
of the Alexandrian church and not at its centre as Eusebius claims, and 
that Clement’s interpretive practices took place in the tension between 
the emerging official church under Demetrius, and the lure of the more 
“speculative, meditative, spiritual gnosis”. 

Dawson’s analysis of Clement’s allegorical method as a means of cul- 
tural revision begins with the hermeneutical application of the Middle 
Platonic concept of the logos in Justin Martyr’s writings. It then moves 
to Clement’s use of the same “voice-based” method of interpreting text, 
which Dawson then applies directly to Clement’s social milieu. Dawson 
makes a clear distinction between Clement’s allegorical method and that 
of Philo by suggesting that Clement’s logos theology, based firmly in 
Justin’s, allows him to demonstrate the harmony that exists between a 
variety of texts from both the Hebrew and Greek traditions. By gather- 
ing together what is ‘well said’ from each source, Clement appeals to 
the idea that it is in fact the divine logos speaking through these texts, 
therefore adumbrating the same truths.” Through this “voice-based 
hermeneutic” the “authorial specificity of [Clement’s] precursors is 


32 See Justin 2 Apol. 13.2-4: “Everything that has been well said by any of these 
[Plato, Stoics, poets or writers] belongs to us Christians”. 
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irrelevant to the fact that when subjected to his revisionary reading, 
they express the same underlying voice or meaning”. This is opposed 
to Philo’s allegorical method, which relies on the lexical details of the 
text. Clement “is interested in theme, not linguistic distinctions”, and 
“reads in light of the fully present metatextual divine voice”. 

However, Dawson sees a problem in Clement’s recourse to a divine 
voice for his allegorical readings in that, given the highly allegorical 
nature of Alexandrian interpretive methods, it becomes difficult to 
champion one reading over another. Dawson argues for the Philonic 
attention to lexical detail to determine authentic textual meaning, a “true 
spirit of disinterested criticism”, over against an idiosyncratic, theme- 
based hermeneutic. Clement vilifies the sectarians who quote passages 
from Scripture to prove a point, doing so without putting them into 
context, and often drawing on ambiguous statements in order to bend 
them to their own opinions. According to Clement, they fail to look at 
the meaning of words, making use of mere expression, or, attending to 
the words alone, they alter their meanings.”” Yet Dawson rightly points 
out that this charge could well be directed at Clement himself, who is 
as selective in his use of Scripture as those he criticises. 

Dawson, however, does claim that Clement can be distinguished from 
the “unfettered, imaginative, mythopoetic Gnosticism of Valentinus” 
because his domesticated gnosis does not overtly set itself up at odds 
with the official church institution, nor does his understanding of gnosis 
“provide the capacity and audacity to judge and overturn Scripture”. 
Clement’s gnosis and hermeneutical teaching always remains “con- 
strained by Scripture” and is therefore designed to “augment” rather 
than supersede it. This respect for canonicity inherited from Philo 
leads Clement to the domesticity of his gnosis and saves him from the 
excesses of Gnostic hermeneutics. 


1.2. The Problem of the Stromateis and the Didaskalos 


Beyond the difficulty in identifying Clement’s ecclesiastical setting, much 
controversy still surrounds the works of Clement himself: According to 
Clement the divine Logos manifests itself in three pedagogical phases 
corresponding with the level of spiritual attainment achieved by the 


3 St: 7.16.96. 1-3. 
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Christian initiate. As J. Wytzes appropriately claims, Clement believed 
that “God occupies Himself with man as an educator”.”* Clement 
writes: 


Eagerly desiring, then, to perfect us by a gradation conducive to salvation, 
suited for efficacious discipline, a beautiful arrangement is observed by the 
all-benign Word, who first exhorts (tpotpézov), then trains (nadayoyav), 
and finally teaches (éxd18G0Kov).*° 


Firstly, the Word as Protreptikos converts heathens to the Christian faith; 
secondly, as Paidagogos it cures the passions of the soul; and thirdly, with 
the soul having passed through these initial stages of training in the 
virtues, the Logos as Didaskalos teaches it to ascend to the “methodi- 
cal” (ueBodıköc) and “intellectual life” (Eriornuovirög Bioc).*° These 
three phases ostensibly correspond with the three main extant works 
of Clement: the Protreptikos, the Paidagogos, and the Stromateis. 

During the last century, however, there has been some debate over 
whether or not the Stromateis constitute Clement’s proposed treatise on 
the third phase of the divine pedagogy, the Teacher, or didaskalos.” Until 
Eugene de Faye’s work on Clement appeared in 1898, it was generally 
accepted that the books of the Stromateis constituted Clement’s account 
of this teaching of the Logos,” but since then there have been a number 
of hypotheses put forward suggesting other ways in which we should 
receive the work.” De Faye had insisted that the Stromateis did not bear 


34 “Paideia and Pronoia in the Works of Clemens Alexandrinus”, VC 9 (1955), 
148-58. 

3 Paid. 1.1.3.3. 

3 Paid. 1.1.1.4. 

37 See Paid. 1.1.1.4-2.1; 1.3.8.3; 3.12.97.3. 

38 Clément d’ Alexandrie: Etude sur les rapports du Christianisme et de la philosophie grecque au 
IT’ siècle (Paris, 1898). Plutarch was said to have written a work entitled Stromateis (Eus. 
PE. 1.7). Origen also wrote a Stromateis but this work is only extant in a few fragments 
(In Jo. 13.298). This work was said to have contained ten books according to Jerome 
(Ep. 70.4). 

3 The controversy is expressed with clarity and brevity in the introduction of 
C. Mondésert & P. Caster, Les Stromates. Stromate I, SChr 30 (Paris, 1951); E. Osborn, 
The Philosophy of Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 1957), 5-7; A. Méhat, Etude sur les 
‘Stromates’ de Clément d’ Alexandrie, Patristica Sorbonesia 7 (Paris, 1966), 15-41; W. Wagner, 
“Another Look at the Literary Problem in Clement of Alexandria’s Major Writings”, 
CH 37 (1968), 251-260, L. Roberts, “The Literary Form of the Stromateis”, SecCent 1 
(1984), 211-22 and E.F Osborn, Clement (2005), 7-16. My intention here is not to 
reiterate the controversy prior to Osborn’s work in 1957, but to take a brief look at 
what has been said on the issue since then. The chief protagonists in the controversy 
since de Faye have been P. Wendland and his review of de Faye’s book in ThL 23 
(1898), 653f£; C. Heussi, “Die Stromateis des Clemens Alexandrinus und ihr Verhältnis 
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the title Didaskalos, or propound what ought to be expected from such 
a work. For a work that claimed to be an account of the methodical 
and intellectual life, the Stromateıs was unsystematic and, at times, far 
too disordered. The treatise concerning teaching is therefore not extant 
or was never written.” 

It will be useful then to provide a summary of what has been said over 
the last fifty years on the problem of identifying the S¢tromateis with the 
Didaskalos, and also what has been said concerning the esoteric content 
of this treatise. By paying particular attention to how it teaches we may 
be able to determine more accurately what it teaches and whether it 
does so effectively. Given its unsystematic treatment of material, as de 
Faye points out, it is very difficult to determine with much clarity what 
exactly Clement has to say on certain issues or to see what he is teach- 
ing. But if the treatise is doing more than just offering a clear exposition 
of certain ideas, and if this is a deliberate ploy by Clement, then we 
need to concentrate on the method Clement chose to communicate his 
theology before determining its role as a doctrinal teaching, 


1.2.1. Osborn“! 


According to E.F Osborn, the style and thought of the Stromateis are 
deliberately unsystematic in order “to hide the meaning from the 


zum Protreptikos und Paedagogos”, KWth 45 (1902), 465-512; P. Collomp, “Une source 
de Clément d’Alexandrie et des homilies pseudo-clémentines”, RPh 37 (1913), 11-46; 
R.B. Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Liberalism; W. Bousset, füdisch- 
Christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom (Göttingen, 1915); F. Pratt, “Projets littéraires 
de Clement d’ Alexandrie”, RSR 15 (1925), 234-257; J. Munck, Untersuchungen über 
Klemens von Alexandria (Stuttgart, 1933); G. Lazzati, Introduzione allo studio di Clemente Ales- 
sandrino (Milano, 1939); M. Pohlenz, Alemens von Alexandreia und sein hellenisches Christentum 
(Göttingen, 1943); F Quatember, Die christliche Lebenshaltung des Clemens Alexandrinus nach 
seinem Pädagogus (Diss. Université Grégorienne, Vienne, 1946). 

De Faye, Clément d’ Alexandrie, 45ff£, 78-111, 126-48. De Faye suggests that a 
miscellaneous treatise like the Stromateis could not sufficiently fulfil the requirements 
of a treatise on teaching, yet the preface to Aulus Gellius’ Noctes Atticae provides an 
interesting insight into this problem. Gellius mentions many “witty captions” of works 
that are miscellaneous in nature, amongst which both Strômateis and Didaskalıka appear 
(Praef. 7). It is not unprecedented then that a miscellaneous treatise and a work on 
teaching share the same literary form. Clement himself mentions others who may have 
provided examples of “enigmatical utterences...whole books that present the mind of 
the writer veiled”. He cites Heraclitus’ On Nature, Pherecydes of Syros’ Theology, the 
poetry of Euphorion, Callimachus’ Causes, Lycophron’s Alexandra (Str. 5.8.50.2—3). See 
also A. Méhat, Etude sur les ‘Stromates’, 101-2. 

*! For the sake of order I will treat each viewpoint according to chronology in this 
chapter, however, each will dealt with thematically in due course. 
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unworthy and to reveal it to the worthy. The sophistic quibblers, for 
whom Clement had little time, would not get very far with the Stroma- 
teis”. As Clement claims: 


Such were the impediments in the way of my writing, and even now I 
fear, as it is said, “to cast the pearls before swine, lest they tread them 
under foot”... But there is an outline in the notes, which have the truth 
sowed sparse and scattered, that it may escape the notice of those who 
pick up seeds like jackdaws." 


According to Osborn, sophists wishing to glance at the work in order 
to discredit its teaching will not get to the heart of what is being com- 
municated because of the sheer effort and measure of consideration 
that must be devoted to it.* The sparsity of explicit doctrines contained 
within the Stromateis provides an effective stumbling block to such soph- 
ists. One may say that this leaves the Stromateis open to attack, since if 
we take the view that they contain the seeds of truth, then they must 
of necessity be sown within much that is not true or at least misleading. 
So be it. Clement’s ultimate concern is not with those who only utilise 
philosophy for the purpose of sophistry, but with the progress of those 
who truly wish to know the true philosophy. He tells us directly that his 
notes are “patched together” (dteotp@yéva), and by this he indicates 
the name given to his notes which pass from one thing to another, in 
a sequence of discussions that indicate one thing whilst demonstrating 
another.” He also tells us that he has said this on many occasions so 
that those who read them carelessly and without skill will pass over the 
clue provided by their structure. He quotes Heraclitus’ famous saying: 
“For those, who seek for gold, dig much earth and find little gold”, 
to make clear his intention.*® Yet despite such obvious clues as to the 
meaning and purpose of the structure of the notes, he is certain that 
it is only the “golden race” that will dig to find what is allied to them. 
In this he believes that the Word will seek out those people through 
his notes and speak to them. It is the gnostics who are of this golden 
race, and, in the search for gnosis, will persevere through this written 
labyrinth and advance according to their ability to receive its teach- 


4 Osborn, Clement (1957), 7. 
3 Sir. 1.12.55.3. 
* See Str 1.9.43.1-3; 6.15.132.5; 7.18.110.4. 
> Str 4.2.4.1-2. 
16 Str. 4.2.4.2. 
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ings. The Word, like gold hidden among much earth, attracts the true 
seeker to itself. 

Osborn believes that, like the “streams of consciousness” of modernist 
writing, the Stromateis functions through the effective association of dis- 
parate ideas rather than through an ordered and systematic teaching: 


The aim is to say something which the ordinary forms of connected 
description could not say. The technique gives a greater insight into the 
mind of the writer than any ordinary technique can give... His Stromateis 
go beyond the usual disciplines of study and thought and depend upon 
his fertile imagination as well as on his logical faculty. He wishes to say 
something which the normal disciplines of thought have failed to say. 
We learn a lot more about the mind of Clement in the Stromateis than 
we could in a more systematic work." 


This gets to the heart of Clement’s methodology. It is not that Clement’s 
writing is befuddled, or that he could not produce a systematic treatise 
on the higher reaches of Christian teaching, Rather, it is exactly the 
attainment of the higher reaches of knowledge that determine the 
mode of composition, the form and content of which are conducive 
to teaching the doctrines of the true philosophy. 

The purpose of the Stromateis then is both to reveal, “so truth when 
sought and gained through hard work seems a sweet thing”, and to 
conceal: 


Because great is the danger in betraying the truly ineffable word of the 
real philosophy to those who wish to speak recklessly and unjustly against 
everything, and who hurl forth quite inappropriately all sorts of names 
and words, deceiving themselves and bewitching their followers." 


The composition of the Stromateis not only ensures that the truth is 
hidden from those who seek to profane the tradition that Clement 
claims to be privy to, but also that the difficulty of the search through 
these barriers of concealment brings about a sweeter result for the real 
initiate. Those who take the time to look will be rewarded with the 
depth and richness of the true philosophy. 

Osborn makes a further claim then, that the Stromateis are not so much 
unsystematic as ‘multi-systematic’. Clement, he says, “will give several 


*7 Osborn, Clement (1957), 8. 

8 Str 1.2.20.4-21.3. Osborn’s translation (Clement [1957], 7). 

1 See Sir 7.15.91.3 and St: 5.9.56.5. “Besides, all things that shine through a veil 
show the truth grander and more imposing; as fruits shining through water, and figures 
through veils, which give added reflections to them”. 
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different solutions to a specific problem and not indicate an exclusive 
preference for any”.” In the end, this preference is up to the student 
who has worked through Clement’s teachings and has been attracted, 
so to speak, to the Word of God sown within it.” As the student sets 
about associating ideas, harmonising seemingly incongruous material, 
such discipline increases the mind’s scope as it begins to incorporate 
the entirety of philosophic speculation. “As we might expect”, Clement 
says, “the generative power of the seeds of the doctrines comprehended 
in this treatise is great in small space, as the ‘universal herbage of the 
field,’ as Scripture says. Thus the Séomates of notes have their proper 
title”."? 

Elsewhere Osborn puts forward a number of views on why the 
Stromateis ought to be considered the proposed Teacher.” Clement’s 
own internal logic, as it comes down to us in the Stromateis, is enough 
evidence to confirm such a view. 1) The first chapter of the first book 
of the Stromateis is concerned primarily with writing as a method of 
teaching Christian truth. “There is no point whatever”, Osborn claims, 
“in filling the first chapter of the Stromates with intricate argument in 
favour of written teaching if the Stromateis is not going to teach”.* 
2) The work constitutes an effective method of teaching that Clement 
himself claims to have received from others. “The Stromateis are to pre- 
serve this tradition of divine teaching, to revive the recollection of it and 
to prevent it from being lost”. 3) The first chapter attempts to justify the 
act of writing such things at all, and thus takes a different form from 
any standard or traditional philosophical discourse. 4) Moreover, the 
Stromateis has “fulfilled” all that was predicted of the Didaskalos. It has 
revealed the opinions of the philosophers, the heretical Gnostics, and 
shown the true philosophy and gnosis. For Osborn, “there is nothing 
contrary to the plan and method of Christian teaching in the studied 
disorder of the Séromateis...it has something of the impressionist about 


°° Osborn, Clement (1957), 7. 

5l Like the grain of mustard seed of Matt. 13.31; Lk. 13.19. In connection with 
instruction see Paid. 1.11.96.1—2. 

5 Sir 4.2.6.1-2. 

5 “Teaching and Writing in the First Chapter of the Stromateis of Clement of 
Alexandria”, 775 10 (1959), 335-343. 

* Ibid., 342. 
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it”. 5) Lastly, the work is “designed for concealment... If the Stromateis 


99 55 


are not the Didaskalos, they have nothing to hide”. 


1.2.2. Mehat 


A. Mehat summarises the views of de Faye, Bousset, Munck, and 
Lazzati while offering his own hypotheses on the controversy. Whilst 
these four scholars agree on the fortuitous order of the material in the 
Stromateis, Méhat disagrees entirely with de Faye’s thesis that Clement 
was incapable of producing a well-ordered composition.’ Méhat, like 
Osborn, makes the important point that Clement gives solid reasons 
for why the Stromateis appears as it does.” “The composition aims at 
concealment... The Miscellanies, then, study neither arrangement nor 
diction”.°* Méhat anticipates the criticism that these explanations given 
by Clement could well have been forged afterwards. He argues that 
Clement has proved himself capable of composing a well-ordered and 
traditional piece of philosophical literature, that he also announces how 
the Stromates will function, and that in order to remain obscure, the 
Stromates do not say all that they could say.” Méhat appears to agree 
with Osborn’s conclusion, and with the view expressed by Tollinton 
before him, “that there is no sufficient reason to suppose that Clement’s 
great ‘Trilogy was composed in any other order than that in which we 
possess it”.°° 

This is not to say that the Stromateis does not contain any arrangement. 
Méhat suggests that Clement often resists the opportunity to digress 
from a certain order. He supplies us with 33 passages that demonstrate 
Clement’s refusal to treat certain issues merely at the insistence of the 
thread of the discussion. He notes that Clement will only treat of certain 


5 Osborn however, takes Mondésert’s view that in Clement “there is an esoteric 
attitude in much that he says... but there is no esoteric doctrine”. Cf. C. Mondesert, 
Clément d Alexandrie, Introduction à Vétude de sa pensée religieuse à partir de Vécriture (Diss. 
Université de Paris, 1944), 61. 

°° According to Méhat one need only peruse the structure of the preliminary 
works, the Protreptikos and the Paidagogos, as well as the small treatise Q.D.S. He insists, 
however, that the last two books of the Paidagogos pre-empt the unconventional style 
of the Stromateis (Etude, 35). 

5 See his “Les ordres d’enseignement chez Clément d’Alexandrie et Sénèque”, SP 
2/2 (1957), 351-57. 

5 St: 7.18.111.1-3. 

°° Etude, 36. This is much the same opinion of J. Patrick, Clement of Alexandria (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1914), 15-17. 

% Tollinton, Clement of Alexandria, vol. 1, 191. 
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things in due time, expressed by the term xouıpög; that is, when it is 
appropriate to effective teaching.‘ The issues Clement does not treat 
immediately are dealt with later as his work unfolds. Méhat suggests 
that although Clement’s work is haphazard, it does follow some form 
of sequence where doctrines are treated in necessary succession, the 
disruption of which would be catastrophic to the order of teaching, 
This order is expressed by the Stoic term akolouthia, and while it can 
have different meanings, it is clear from Clement that he used it to 
refer to the order in which divine teaching must take place.® Indeed 
the truth cannot be attained unless teaching remains faithful to this 
sequence. “Having then from the abundance of nature the means for 
examining the statements made, we ought to discover the sequence 
of the truth (fig aAnPeias thv &KoAovBiav)”.°? Why not simply the 
Truth, Méhat asks? Because as the truth forms a whole, it is necessary 
for its parts to be discovered one after the other. It is a propaedeutic 
order that requires the learner to build on what has been learned at 
the appropriate time and at the appropriate level of gnostic attain- 
ment. As Méhat points out, such is the criticism of Clement against 
the Gnostic heretics, who claim “for themselves the knowledge of the 
greatest things in the universe, without having learned, or inquired, or 
laboured, or discovered the akolouthia” .%* 

According to Méhat, one cannot study the Stromateis correctly without 
discovering this sequence, not merely of the doctrines discussed and of 
the thought that governs their sequence, but also how that sequence is 
governed by what is greater than the author of the work. The sequence 
of truth ultimately comes from the Word of God, after all Clement 
claims it to be a divine teaching. According to Méhat, although the 
teaching follows the sequence of truth, one must not take this as any 
kind of systematic plan. The akolouthia does not stipulate that the text 
be ordered, but only that the work is such that the sequence of the 
truth is held within it. 


61 Etude, 38 n 33 for the many examples Méhat gives to demonstrate this. 
® See for example St: 1.1.15.2; 1.13.57.3-4; 1.28.179.4; 7.10.59.7. 

9 St: 7.15.91.7. 

6: Str 7.16.103.1. 


5 Étude, 40 & 504. 
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1.2.3. Fortin 


E.L. Fortin believes that Clement was indeed concealing esoteric 
teachings in his work. Whilst he does not offer any comment on the 
controversy surrounding the Stromateis, his view is illuminating when 
considering Clement’s methodology and esoteric content. Fortin dis- 
cusses the differing views concerning the esoteric nature of Clement’s 
work. The authenticity and origin of Clement’s claim to a secret tradi- 
tion have been disputed by many scholars, including R.P.C. Hanson, 
D. van den Eynde, C. Mondésert, and J. Daniélou, who refuse to take 
what Clement says at face value.” It is a pretension on Clement’s part 
and displays the clear influence of Gnosticism. However, Fortin insists 
that this view is situated at the opposite extreme to scholars of the sev- 
enteenth to the nineteenth centuries, who acknowledged the existence 
of a secret and oral tradition in the early church. It is a tradition that, 
as Fortin says, became a “kind of catchall and conveniently appealed 
to...to establish the antiquity and, by implication, the authenticity of 
certain doctrines or practices not attested or not clearly attested in the 
early Christian writings”. 

Fortin contests that perhaps these points of view suffer from the 
same drawback in that they both attempt to cut the Gordion knot 
rather than unravel it. Fortin therefore takes a different approach to the 
problem that he believes does justice to the truth whilst also remaining 
consonant with what Clement himself says on the matter. Fortin makes 
the important point: 


Contrary to what both groups of scholars have assumed, Clement does 
not state or otherwise imply that there existed two distinct and parallel 
traditions, one handed down by word of mouth from teacher to student 
and known only to a small elite within the Church, and another con- 
tained in writings that are the property of all. What he does say is that 
the content of the oral teaching or tradition should find its way into the 
written text, but in such a way that its presence will be missed by the 
casual or unprepared reader and snifled, as it were, by the student who 


° E.L. Fortin, “Clement and the Esoteric Tradition”, SP 9 (1966), 41-56. 

67 R.PC. Hanson, Tradition in the Early Church (London, 1962), 26-7; D. van den 
Eynde, Les normes de Venseignement chrétien dans la littérature patristique des trois premiers siècles 
(Paris, 1933), 231-2; C. Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1944), 56-7; J. Daniélou, 
Theologie de Fudéo-Christianisme (Paris, 1958), 62-3 and “Aux sources de l’esoterisme 
Judeo-Chretien”, Arch 2/3 (1960), 39-46. 

6% “Esoteric Tradition”, 42. In particular, Fortin cites the work of E. Schelstrate, 
De Disciplina Arcanı (Rome, 1685). 
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has somehow been made aware of the deeper issues and who needs only 
a minimum of guidance in order to arrive at the truth by himself.° 


The cautious opening to the first book of the Stromateis, as Osborn has 
stated, is due precisely to Clement’s view that the unwritten teaching 
will be revealed (and concealed) “through writing”. The Stromateis 
“contain the truth mixed up in the dogmas of philosophy, or rather 
covered over and hidden, as the edible part of the nut in the shell’”.”° 
Fortin claims that we would be in error to believe that Clement with- 
held any attempt to convey the truths of doctrines in the Stromates, but 
that this does not mean that those doctrines are fully explicated. Indeed 
Clement believed that the greater mysteries preclude their being writ- 
ten and made available to the multitude.” But where oral instruction 
is unavailable a teacher may have to resort to written composition.” 
This according to Fortin, is how we are to understand the Stromateıs. 
Ultimately written works, as Clement explicitly states, are only remind- 
ers of a teaching that has been communicated orally and for which 
there is no substitute.” 

Fortin then explains that since Clement desires to communicate the 
truth as far as the written form allows, he uses many literary devices 
for its transmission, such as “elliptical or allusive speech, the judicious 
selection of words and symbols, apparent contradictions, and deliber- 
ate omissions”.’* According to Fortin the Stromateis belongs to a special 
category of books that makes it difficult for readers to interpret. The 
work’s nature is two-fold: to produce a “teaching effect on competent 
and serious students and a persuasive effect on lesser minds who are 
either unsuited for such a teaching or unwilling to take the pains to 
acquire it”. 

To trace the origins of these ideas, Fortin describes the method 
espoused in the seventh letter of Plato for communicating matters of the 
highest knowledge, particularly, as the letter states, where students with 
a high capacity to receive that knowledge are involved. Fortin writes: 


© Ibid., 43 citing Str 1.1.15.1. 

” Str 1.1.18.1. 

1 Str 1.12.55.3—4. 

See Ecd. 27.1-5. 

3 “Esoteric Tradition”, 46 citing Str 1.1.11.1; 1.1.14.1-3. 

™ Brachyology: St: 1.1.15.1; 1.14.60.2; 2.2.5.3; 5.8.46.1; Symbols and enigmas: 
Str 2.1.1.2; 5.21.2; 5.9.58.1-6; Untruths: St 7.9.53.2; Exclusions: Str 1.1.14.1-3; 
7.14.88.4. 

> “Esoteric Tradition”, 47. 
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A presentation of this kind is accomplished precisely by means of “slight 
indications” of which Plato speaks and which are both necessary and suf 
ficient for students such as these.’”® Any genuine interpretation of a book 
written in this manner must of necessity be based on a minute scrutiny 
of the text and all its peculiarities. The full meaning of that text will 
reveal itself only if one consents to read it with the “third eye”, to adapt 
an expression from Origen,” that is to say, only if one pays the closest 
attention not only to what the characters say, but to everything they do 
and for that matter to all the other details of the narrative.” 


Here Fortin argues for a meticulous attention to detail when studying 
Clement’s writings, based on the notion that esoteric ideas can only be 
communicated through “slight indications”, as Plato’s letter states. Such 
guidance, however brief, suffices for those who “find much in the little”,”” 
and are spurred on to investigate and discover the truth of things. 

In these arguments put forward by Fortin, Clement’s writing displays 
all the qualities of a masterful teaching, but they also set in stark relief 
the difficulties we incur in studying esoteric teaching. Fortin’s view con- 
cerning the little guidance necessary for those with a gnostic propensity 
suggests that students are ultimately asked to make the discoveries of 
knowledge themselves, and that Clement never does it for them. As 
“is the case of people who are setting out on a road with which they 
are unacquainted”, Clement writes, “it is sufficient merely to point 
out the direction. After this they must walk and find out the rest for 
themselves”.®° Such a statement could only mean that the Stromateis 
is concerned not so much with the clear explication of the doctrines 
themselves, as it is with the method of putting them within reach of 
the serious seeker.?' The dispersal of so many doctrines within the work 


Plato. Ep 7.341e: dia oprikpiig Evöeigeng. On the term évderetc see L. Roberts 
article, “The Literary Form of the Stromateis”, 217. 

” Origen, CCels. 6.8. tertius oculus. Origen is referring to Plato’s prophetic abilities. 

73 “Esoteric Tradition”, 52. 

Str 4.2.4.2. 

8 Str 4.2.4.3. Also Str 7.14.88.4. This is very close to the Jewish Tannaitic tradition. 
As G. Sholem writes: “Tannaitic tradition has it that a pupil who is found worthy to 
begin a study of mystical lore is given... only.. . ‘beginnings of chapters,’ whose func- 
tion is only to point to the subject matter to be dealt with and leaves to the student the 
task of proving his understanding”: Jewish Gnosticism, Merkabah Mysticism, and Talmudic 
Tradition (New York, 1965), 31, cited in M. Smith’s Clement of Alexandria and a Secret 
Gospel of Mark (Cambridge MA, 1973), 40. 

8! Cf. St: 7.14.88.4 where Clement points out that the example he has given of the 
gnostic “is not required to unfold the mystery, but only to express what is sufficient for 
those who are partakers of knowledge to bring it to mind (&vépvnow)”. 
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with little systematic guidance causes the keen student to speculate all 
the more, an exercise that is conducive to spiritual growth. For others, 
perhaps sceptical, it simply means that Clement busily put down what 
he did not have time to give full consideration to, and the seeds of 
truth go unattended. 

Clement’s method also points to a great difficulty in attempting to 
locate the esoteric content of the Stromateis: he wishes to direct the seri- 
ous student and deter the sophist. ‘The content therefore can only be 
located through the speculations of the student who has been shown 
that direction. He tells us that for those who ask for wisdom he will 
present things that are fitting so that with the greatest possible ease and 
with the use of their own ideas, they may discover faith in the truth. 
Indeed, Paul promises this by becoming “all things to all men”, that he 
may gain all men.” A scholarly endeavour to trace this methodology is 
fraught with difficulty since one is dealing not so much with evidence 
as it is extant to us in a manuscript, but with much that is theoreti- 
cal and speculative. In the end this may be exactly how Clement sees 
the seeds of doctrines; in some sense determined by the initiative of 
the seeker to make them sprout within the soul, not by what can be 
explicitly stated or demonstrated in a page of writing, Such a view 
ultimately requires an experiential interaction with doctrines as they 
are kindled within the seeker, and oflers a very different approach to 
dogmatic theology as it developed from the fourth century onwards. 
The development of doctrine as externally defined dogmas rather than 
inwardly realisable truths appears to be what Clement wishes to prevent, 
having himself witnessed the same decline in both the Greco-Roman 
and Hebrew cultures. Clement would have found it surprising, I think, 
that clear theological definition can improve on the doctrines expressed 
by Scripture, since doctrine itself requires the intellectual exercise that 
can only be obtained through speculative hermeneutics. In other words, 
doctrines must necessarily be obscure in order to train the interpreter 
to appreciate fully their significance. 


8 Str 5.3.18.6 citing 1 Cor 9.22. 

83 Such a view recalls the disciplina arcani, where doctrines are seen as fully developed 
within a secret and oral tradition in the early centuries of Christianity. As the entry 
(s.v. “Disciplina Arcani”) in The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church states: “In recent 
times the traditional theories [of a disciplina arcani] have been generally abandoned. 
Acceptance of theological development makes them largely superfluous”. 
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1.2.4. Lalla 


Whilst the controversy lies outside of the parameters of S.R.C. Lilla’s 
study, he does offer an opinion on the matter. He agrees with the 
conclusions of de Faye, but not with those of Méhat claiming that 
the Stromateis deal with gnosis in many sections, but never treats in 
detail those things we would expect to make up the content of higher 
knowledge such as cosmology or theology. ‘The mention, in passing, of 
these things does not give us a strong enough indication of the content 
of the Aöyog SiS6aoKaArKdc.*! His brief conclusion is that Clement’s 
reference to a subsequent work, dealing with cosmology and theology, 
was probably intended to be the proposed Teacher.” Understandably, in 
the little time given to the issue, Lilla gives no account of the various 
views put forward since the 1950s. He does not refer to Osborn’s view 
of the “multi-systematic” method employed by Clement, nor to tak- 
ing what Clement claims of his writing at face value as both Osborn 
and Méhat insist, or to the opinion of Fortin as regards the seventh 
letter of Plato. The mention “en passant” of much of the material in 
the Stromateis could well constitute the “slight indications” the genuine 
seeker requires to attain knowledge through written composition. 


1.2.5. Ferguson 


J. Ferguson suggests that the Stromateis is exactly what the title suggests, 
a patchwork of notes where Clement stored the material he did not 
want to forget.°® Ferguson believes that Clement set a task for himself 
that he could not complete and that the Stromateis represent a collection 
of material that never coheres as a methodical instruction for those 
seeking gnosis. On occasions Clement mentions his intentions for the 
Teacher, for instance, some account of the first cause,®’ 
of the Greek mysteries,” 


some account 
and more on the true Gnostic.® However, 


8 S.R.C. Lilla, Clement of Alexandria: A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism 
(Oxford, 1971), 189 n. 4. 

® He cites Sir 4.1.3.1-2 as proof of this. I will deal with this passage in chapter 
five. 

86 J. Ferguson, Clement of Alexandria (New York, 1974), 106. The tone of this passage 
recalls W.R. Inge’s unfavourable account of the possible identification of the Stromateis 
with the Didiskalos (“Clement of Alexandria”, CQR 58 (1904), 348-71, 354). 

87 Str 2.8.37.1. 

8 Str 6.2.4.2-3. 

3 St: 6.18.168.4. 
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according to Ferguson, these things were postponed and therefore not 
extant to us, or never written. Moreover, according to Ferguson the 
full title of the Stromateis, the Miscellany of Gnostic Notes in Accordance with 
the True Philosophy, further indicates that these are indeed just “notes” 
(drouvnuorte), aide-mémoire written solely for the purposes of collect- 
ing loose material. Ferguson speculates on Plato’s use of the word 
bdnoépuvnua in connection with his doctrine of anamnesis: the view that 
knowledge is attained through remembrances (drouvnunare) of that 
which is real, but concludes that this association with Clement’s works 
is only incidental.” 


1.2.6. Roberts 


L. Roberts agrees with Fortin that the Stromateis is a difficult literary 
form to categorise, particularly when it requires the personal investment 
of the reader in order to understand it.” He suggests that in order to 
read the Stromateis effectively the reader has to have the ability to retain 
the many allusions that Clement makes in order for the whole to be 
comprehended.” The amount of material covered in the text requires 
a special effort on behalf of the reader to hold it within the memory 
until such time as it affects the transformation required; not just to 
understand its implications, but somehow to be the embodiment of 
those implications. Philosophy contains a hermeneutical challenge and 
the success or failure of an effective reading of Clement’s Stromaties is 
determined by the nature of the transformation of the reader. 

This point of view agrees with Fortin’s belief that students who are 
capable of discovering the seeds of truth in the work only require a 
little guidance in order to begin their investigations. As Clement claims, 
students who ask of the wisdom that he has, are handed things suit- 
able for them, but only enough to allow them to discover the rest for 
themselves. It is in this sense that the Stromateis cannot be categorised as 
a prescriptive piece of writing; a written work that requires the reader 
to carry out what is being described. Rather the work is primarily 
devoted to fostering the reader’s own input into the doctrines dispersed 
throughout it. It is this personal investment and intellectual capacity 
that winnows true students from false, and this is its esoteric purpose. 


°° Ferguson directs the reader to Plato Phdr. 249c to demonstrate this connection. 


>! L. Roberts “The Literary Form of the Stromateis”, 213. See Str 7.18.111.3. 
” Thid., 220. 
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Hence, with the authority of the seventh letter behind him, Clement 
believed that as the secret oral tradition undergoes the transition into 
a cryptic written tradition, the seeds of truth must remain hidden.” 


1.2.7. Le Boulluec 


A. Le Boulluec points out that Clement speaks of two forms of written 
teaching.” The first comes in the form of the Hebrew Scriptures, which 
are clear to all according to a bare reading and provide the rudiments 
of the faith. Drawing on the Shepherd of Hermas,” Clement tells us that 
this is reading Scripture according to the “letter”, rather than reading 
the hidden meaning according to the “syllables”.°° The Scriptures are 
also then amenable to figurative expression which gnostics advanced 
in faith are capable of understanding, Clement introduces the second 
form of written teaching by drawing on Isaiah 8.1 (LXX), which tells 
of the prophet being ordered to take “a new book and write in it”. 
This, according to Clement, was the Spirit indicating that through the 
Scriptures there would come afterwards the “sacred knowledge”, which, 
in the beginning, remained unwritten and only spoken to those who 
would understand. This unwritten meaning of the written Scripture 
is what was taught to the apostles and, according to Clement, passed 
down to him and inscribed by the power of God on new hearts.” This 
requires the skills of those who dedicate the fruits of their labours to 
Hermes, the god of speech and interpretation.” It is this unwritten 
tradition, according to Le Boulluec, that comes down to Clement, who 
refers to it as the “seeds of knowledge”, which, through the need to be 
kept hidden, dictate the obscure form of the books of the Stromateis. 
The books attempt to express “the truth, which shows by writing the 
things that are unwritten”.” 

Le Boulluec believes that Clement’s method for writing the Stroma- 
teis is a result of the prime importance he gives to the way Scripture 


» Str 1.1.18.1. 

% “Pour qui, pourquoi, comment? Les ‘Stromates’ de Clément d’Alexandrie”, Patri- 
moines, Religions du Livre, Les Prologues (Paris, 1987), 23-36. I am greatly indebted to the 
late Prof. Eric Osborn who allowed me the use of his summary of this article as taken 
from the first chapter of his book, Clement of Alexandria (Cambridge, 2005). 

» Vis. II.1. 

» Sh: 6.15.131.1-5. 

>” Also mentioned at Str. 6.7.61.3. 

98 Str 6.15.132.1. 

9 St: 1.1.10.1. 
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communicates its truths. While Clement draws on Plato’s Phaedrus for the 
distinguishing of oral and written teaching, Le Boulluec contends that 
the primacy of the written Scriptures allows him to avoid the pitfalls of 
writing that Plato indicated. Clement overshadows his Platonic allusions 
to the relation of teacher to student and the dangers of writing!” with 
Scriptural metaphors of the spiritual planting of God. Hence Clement 
can defend the use of writing by recourse to Scripture in a way that 
Plato could not. The written transmission of this unwritten tradition 
has its testimony in the figurative style of Scripture. 


1.2.8. Kovacs 


J.L. Kovacs has discussed Clement’s teaching, particularly his remark- 
able ability to teach at many different levels at the same time.!"' As a 
teacher, Clement was aware of the need to direct his curriculum at 
the appropriate level of the student. Kovacs maintains that, like the 
parabolic and symbolic nature of Scripture, Clement’s works can be 
understood at various levels by varying degrees of gnostic sensibility. °? 
Ultimately, however, it is capable of communicating the highest truths 
for those students capable of apprehending them.'” The pedagogue 
even has the prerogative of telling “noble lies” for the expedient pur- 
pose of training certain souls that are not fully prepared for the whole 
truth.'!°* Though she never states outright whether or not she believes 
that the Stromateis is the Didaskalos, she writes: 


As the logos has carefully designed the literal and symbolic levels of 
Scripture so that the same text can simultaneously teach students on quite 
different levels, so Clement chooses the versatile genre of the miscellany. 
This form allows him to move from topic to topic in an endless variety, 
in its variegated chapters nourishing different sorts of students, while 
dropping hints about the highest lessons that only the most advanced 
students will notice and pursue further. 


100 See Phdr. 274b-277a. 

11 J.L. Kovacs, “Divine Pedagogy and the Gnostic Teacher according to Clement 
of Alexandria”, JECS 9/1 (2001), 3-25. 

102 Cf. Méhat, Étude, 530. 

13 “Divine Pedagogy”, 9. Cf. Plato. Rep. 535a-536d. 

10 Ibid., 18-19. Cf. Str 7.9.53.1-5. 

105 Tbid., 25. She cites a number of instances of Clement’s gnostic exegesis in her 
article “Concealment and Gnostic Exegesis: Clement of Alexandria’s Interpretation 
of the Tabernacle”, SP 31 (1997), 414-37. On the connection to the way Scripture 
teaches at various levels, see Fortin, ‘Esoteric Teaching’, 47. 
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Kovacs’s conclusions epitomise the more positive and traditional reading 
of the Stromateis. She acknowledges, though less explicitly than Fortin, 
that the methodology employed in the Stromateis only ‘drops hints’ about 
the highest lessons and that it does not readily make itself coherent to 
exoteric interpretation. The hints are enough to sort out “advanced 
students” from those who cannot or will not bother with such things. 
The highest lessons are esoteric by definition, and one must be cautious 
when considering what Clement ‘drops hints’ about and follow them 
through to their logical conclusion. Kovacs’s stark comparison between 
Scripture and the miscellaneous genre of the Stromateis is telling and 
points the way to a significant expansion of the interpretive methods we 
apply to Clement’s works. Much can be determined about the Séromateis 
from this view alone, though Kovacs clearly has Osborn and Méhat’s 
viewpoints in mind. Coupled with Fortin and Roberts’ views, I believe 
that considerable advance can be made in understanding Clement’s 
intentions for the Stromateis. 


1.3. Conclusion 


With a positive view of the Stromateis predominating since the 1950s, 
Clement’s works need considerable interpretive attention. Like Scrip- 
ture, which provides Clement with testimony to the power of written 
teaching (as Le Boulluec suggests), the Stromateis can be read according 
to the letter or according to the syllables; that is, the hidden meanings 
that require interpretation. There is a consistency about the scholarship 
I have reviewed in this chapter, which suggests that Clement desired 
the Stromateis to appear exactly in the form that we have it and that 
due consideration be given to its miscellaneous format to find the 
arrangement of its teaching. It will mean drawing on the most scanty 
of evidence, according to Fortin and Kovacs, making the scholar’s posi- 
tion highly tenuous. As scholars we must remember that we are not 
initiates and this position itself precludes certain insights into Clement’s 
works. For instance we are not undergoing the training in virtues that 
Clement sets out in the Paidagogos, nor are we as easily convinced by 
scanty evidence; such evidence may be transformative to the initiate, 
but grounds for scepticism for the scholar. This puts the scholar on 
awkward ground when trying to establish how the Stromateis functions. 
This is made evident by Kovacs’ view that the work acts as a sorting 
ground for advanced students. Should we add scholars to this? Does 
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our scepticism preclude us from identifying the exact purpose of this 
enigmatic work? Is the Stromateis too esoteric for scholars, particularly 
when one of our major tools of engagement, scepticism, is being placed 
in doubt as an effective instrument for fathoming Clement’s work? 
Roberts’ article would suggest that this is the case. Osborn and Méhat 
suggest that we take a close look at what the Stromateis actually delivers, 
while Lilla and Ferguson’s views, though negative, do offer interesting 
grounds for investigation. 

With the exception of Fortin, however, where scholars have defended 
the Stromateis as a teaching, they have done so without determining the 
extent to which it can be considered an esoteric work. Does it contain 
the seeds of knowledge that Clement claims? How far can it be said 
to be the means of taking the initiate to the highest insight, or gnosis, 
given the miscellaneous form in which it appears? These questions 
require us to return to the traditional interpretation of the Séromateis 
as the third phase of Clement’s divine pedagogy and attempt to trace 
the direction of its esoteric content. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE NUMBER AND SEQUENCE OF THE WORKS 


2.1. Introduction 


The Protreptikos and the Paidagogos have passed through the ages as an 
account of first two stages of Clement’s divine pedagogy. However, 
the role that the Stromateis plays in that pedagogy has been the subject 
of much controversy. As we pointed out in the last chapter, allocating 
the Stromateis as the third and final stage of Clement’s pedagogy has 
become highly problematic. Generally the scholarship surrounding this 
issue has dealt with whether the material contained in the books can 
constitute a gnostic teaching, and with the way that material is conveyed 
in the literary form of the Stromateis. However, there is another way of 
addressing the problem that requires us to view the works from a dif 
ferent angle; the number of books contained in the works, particularly 
the Stromatets, and the sequence in which they are arranged. 

We can ask why it is, for instance, that there are eight books of 
the Stromateis and not seven or any other number for that matter. We 
can ask why the books appear in the order that they do, particularly 
in regards to the awkward relation between the seventh and eighth. 
If we can find evidence within the works themselves to support the 
current number and sequence of the works, this will go some way to 
suggesting that as a whole the Stromateis appear today in the format in 
which Clement first wished them to appear. If there is evidence that 
confirms the number and sequence of the work as a whole, this will go 
some way to refuting the idea that the Stromateis is simply a scrapbook 
of notes with no system or order. It will suggest to us that despite the 
chance arrangement of the material within it, there is an ordered 
structure to the teaching. Further to this, by coming to a conclusion 
about the overall structure of the books of the Stromateis, we may also 
be able to infer something about its relation to the other two works, 
the Protreptikos and the Paidagogos. 

The current number of eight books of the Stromateis and the sequence 
in which they appear today originates from an eleventh century 
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manuscript.' Scholars agree that the books were most likely written at 
some point between Clement taking over as head of the catechetical 
school in Alexandria (c. 190), and the date of his death some time prior 
to 215. The lack of Philonic citations in the last three books of the 
Stromateis has led some scholars to believe that Clement composed the 
first five at Alexandria when he had direct access to a scriptorium. ‘This 
suggests 190 to be the most plausible date for him to have put pen to 
paper. It is believed then that the final three books were composed after 
Clement departed from Alexandria during the persecutions of Severus 
in 202-3.” There is only one small piece of evidence from Clement 
that the Stromateis consisted of eight books, or at least more than seven 
when, late in the seventh book he speaks of a “succeeding Stromateis” 
(npoïévar Utpmpvatéa).? Explicit reference to the eight books only comes 
a century later than their supposed composition when Eusebius men- 
tions it.* This is helpful but not conclusive. 

What makes it difficult for scholars to be convinced of the current 
number and sequence of the books is that the last book is a fragmented 
treatise on logic that appears to bear little relation to the previous seven. 
Westcott suggests that “at a very early date the logical introduction to 
the Outlines? was separated from the remainder of the work, and added 
to the MSS. of the Miscellanies, and scribes supplied the place of the 
eighth according to their pleasure”.° This offers us one possible answer 
to a difficult problem, but one that could be discounted if evidence 
within the works could support the number and sequence of the works 
as they currently stand, and if it can be demonstrated that Clement 
wanted the Stromateis to culminate in a treatise on logic. 


' Cod. Flor. (Laur. V.3) with the first leaf missing and which also contains the Excerpta 
ex Theodoto and Eclogae Propheticae (Westcott s.v. “Clement of Alexandria”). See P. Nau- 
tin, “La fin des Stromates et les Hypotyposes de Clement of Alexandria”, VC 30 (1976), 
268-302, esp. 268-69. 

2 See p. 10 n. 18 above. 

3 Str. 7.15.89.1. See P Nautin, “La fin des Stromates”, 290. Méhat translates this in 
two ways: “the following Stromateis” (le stromata suivant) (Etudes, 169) and “the remainder 
of the Stromateis” (le reste du Stromate) (Etudes, 307). 

+ HE. 6.13. Jerome also mentions eight books of Clement’s Stromateis (Ep. 70.4) and 
in the ninth century Photius also states that the Stromateis contain eight books (Bibl. Cod. 
111) though he is most likely working from Eusebius and/or Jerome. 

° The Hypotypéseis, another work by Clement said to have contained eight books 
but which is only extant in fragments. These fragments are preserved for the most 
part in Eusebius’ HE. 

ê Westcott s.v. “Clement of Alexandria”. 
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What we currently have in regard to the number and sequence of the 
three main extant works is one book of the Protreptikos, the three books 
of the Paidagogos, and the eight books of the Stomateis. Though Clement 
gives us enough explicit reference that there were meant to be at least 
eight books of the Stromateis,’ he never states that it will contain eight. 
However, given that he is allusive and quite willing to express himself 
in enigmas, allegories, symbols and the like, to conceal and reveal his 
teaching, it may be possible to demonstrate that the sequence of his 
teaching, his theoretical soteriology, is harmonious with the number 
and sequence of the works. 


2.2. Writing and Teaching 


In the Eclogae Propheticae, a work not generally considered part of the 
three-fold divine pedagogy represented by the Protreptikos, the Paidagogos, 
and the Stromateis, Clement discusses the relationship between written 
composition and teaching. He proposes that the ancients (npeoBbtEpot) 
did not concern themselves with writing what they handed down 
(rapaddoewc) in their teachings.” Clement suggests that they did not 
see the function of composition (ovvraktıköv) and the department of 
teaching (d1daoKaAıköv) as being related and therefore gave way to 
those who did. The ancient teachers taught through speech, which is 
often quick and impulsive, and which the listener must keep up with 
to maintain understanding. However, that which is written down is 
met with calculated examination and, as the “written confirmation 
of teaching (€yypagog d1dacKaAiasg Beßatwcıg)”, is worthy of the 
upmost care. What is put in trust to writing must be done so in the 
full knowledge that the tradition passed on will become public and 
passed on for posterity. Clement concludes by using the analogy of a 
magnet. The written work will repel those who do not have an affinity 
with what is being taught, and attract those who do and are capable 
of comprehending it. 


7 Str 1.29.182.3 mentions the first; 3.18.110.3 mentions the third; 5.14.97.1 & 
6.6.45.5 mentions the second; 5.14.141.4 mentions the fifth; 6.1.1.1 mentions the sixth 
and seventh; 7.18.111.4 mentions the seventh; Str. 7.15.89.1. refers to a succeeding 
Stromateis. The fourth and the eighth are not explicitly mentioned, though the fourth 
is inferred by the mentioning of a fifth. 

8 Fel. 27.1-5. 
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The analogy of the magnet here recalls the passage from the seventh 
book of the Stromateis: “As, then, the smallest particle of iron is moved 
by the spirit of the Heraclean stone [the magnet] when diffused over 
many iron rings; so also, attracted by the Holy Spirit, the virtuous are 
added by affinity to the first abode, and the others in succession down 
to the last”. This it self is an allusion to Plato’s Jon'® where Socrates 
describes how the poetic muse channels the poet and puts divine power 
into those who hear her poetry. This then inspires and permeates all 
those who come into contact with that power, just as the magnet diffuses 
its power of attraction through iron rings. It is a form of poetic posses- 
sion, which Clement appropriates as a way of expressing the power of 
the Holy Spirit to attract all things to the “first abode”.!’ In the passage 
from the Eclogae, Clement transfers this testimony of the power of the 
poetic and oral tradition of the elders, to the transmission of teaching 
through the written word. The same power of affinity that operated in 
poetic inspiration will now act as a method of distinguishing readers 
of books that communicate the Holy Spirit from those who are not 
capable of comprehending or receiving that power. 

This demonstrates a fundamental change in the way esoteric teach- 
ing was transmitted. As Fortin has claimed, Clement did not imply the 
existence of two parallel traditions, one handed down by word of mouth 
to an elite group within the church, the other contained in writings that 
are the property of all. Clement claimed that the oral tradition had 
found its way into written form, which, though available to all, only 
attracts those who are fully capable of comprehending it, leaving the 
unprepared reader heedless of its ultimate content.” 

Clement, unlike the elders who did not concern themselves with 
writing, appears to regard himself as one of those who have a “natural 
turn” for teaching through “written composition”. ‘This new emphasis 
on writing, however, entails for Clement the close connection between 
the “function of composition” and the “form of teaching”. It is difficult 
to say what Clement means by “composition” (ovvtaKtiKov) exactly. 
The only other use of this word in Clement’s time comes from Theon 
of Smyrna who used it in reference to musical composition and to 


> Str 7.2.9.4. 

u 533d-e: 

1! Most probably a reference to the Lord’s mansion of John 14.2 as Stählin points 
out (GCS II1.8.24). 

12 «Esoteric Tradition”, 43. 
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bringing harmony out of what is inharmonious.'* This use of the 
term is highly suggestive of the akolouthia, the “sequence of truth” that 
Méhat has drawn our attention to. As Méhat points out, the arrange- 
ment of Clement’s writing does not have to be a systematic treatment 
of ideas for it to be classed as teaching. It is for the students to dis- 
cover the sequence that allows them to receive certain truths at a time 
when they are ready to receive them. This sequence may refer to the 
arrangement of ideas, chapters, or books into a systematic method of 
teaching, and it may refer to the overall structure and number of the 
works within which so much material is dispersed with little internal 
systematic treatment. If this is the case then the order of teaching most 
likely refers to the written composition of the whole teaching, which 
provides an overall framework within which the disordered material of 
the Stromateis is placed. Clement suggests that although the notes of his 
Stromateis are haphazard'* and “not artfully constructed for display”,' 
they are nonetheless, a “systematic arrangement of chapters (kepañaiov 
svornnarichv ëkÂeow)”.!® Such statements force us to analyse the 
works in the understanding that they are systematic in one sense, but 
haphazard in another, or rather, that their overall composition brings 
harmony to much that is inharmonious. 


2.3. The Soteriological Sequence 


There is further evidence to suggest that there is overall arrangement to 
Clement’s works. His soteriological sequence, that is, the order in which 
the initiate ascends to God and is saved, appears to contain a complex 


3 “The Pythagoreans, whose feelings Plato often adopted, also define music as the 
perfect union of contrary things, unity within multiplicity, even accord within discord. 
For music does not only compose (svvraktırnv) rhythm and melody, it puts order 
into the whole system (navrög ovornnorog)”. Theon of Smyrna, Mathematics Useful for 
Understanding Plato, tr. R. & D. Lawlor (San Diego, 1979), 7. Cf. the symphony of the 
universe as Clement sees it (Prot: 1.4.4-6.1). 

St: 6.1.2.1. 

15 Sh: 1.1.11.1. 

16 Str. 1.1.14.2. The “chapters” which make up this systematic arrangement are 
studied by Méhat (Études, 179-205). He suggests that the Stromaleis is a great work of 
compilation, whose chapters allow him to deal with an enormous array of material 
unified under its headings. Thus: “Ces souvenirs sont ceux d’une mémoire qui n’a 
pas constitué ses trésors au hasard, qui n’a pas été sollicitée au hasard, et ce sont des 
souvenirs rafraichis par des notes et sans doute des ouvrages dont le compilateur savait 
d’avance ce qu’ils lui apporteraient.” 
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number symbolism. ‘This is not unique to Clement since Pythagoreans, 
Platonists, Philo, and earlier fathers regarded number symbolism as a 
fitting instrument for spiritual contemplation.’ In the seventh book of 
the Stromateis for example, Clement speaks of a soteriological sequence 
consisting of a number of transformations: 


[I]n my opinion, the first saving change (uetaßoAn owtnptos) is that from 
heathenism to faith...and the second, that from faith to knowledge. And 
the latter passes through in love, hence loving and loved, knower and 
known stand together. And this being the case, one has already attained 
the condition of “being equal to the angels (toayyeAoc)”. Accordingly, 
after the highest eminence in the flesh, always changing for the better, he 
presses onward to our father’s court, through the holy seventh day (616 
tig Ayla EBÖondöog) to the Lord’s own mansion; to be a light, abiding, 
and continuing eternally, altogether in everyway immutable.'® 


Here, there is a saving change from heathenism to faith and a second 
from faith to knowledge that “passes through in love” to a point where 
the initiate becomes equal to the angels. It is at this point that he posits 
a third stage consisting of a flight through the holy seventh day, which 
culminates in the Lord’s mansion. It is difficult to determine a specific 
number pattern from this passage alone, especially the transition from 
knowledge through the holy septenary to the Lord’s mansion. It would 
appear to suggest two initial saving changes and a third consisting of 
seven stages. However, does the mansion sit at the seventh stage of the 
septenary, or directly above that in the eighth? 

An answer to this is proffered in the sixth book of the Stromateis where 
we are told that chosen souls do not remain in the repose of “seventh 
day” (€Bdou651), but are assimilated into the ogdoad (¿ıç dydoaduxij\¢) 
to devote themselves to the vision (€nonteta) of unceasing contempla- 
tion.!? Here, after the repose of seventh day, alluding most probably to 
Genesis 2.2,” initiates proceed to the eighth grade where they experience 
the highest vision of the divine, the epopteia. This progression from the 
seventh to the eighth grade provides us with a more concrete account 


1 For example, Irenaeus (Adv. haer 3.11.8) who believed that because there were four 
zones in the world and four winds, it was therefore “fitting” (tó rp£rov) that there could 
only be four Gospels. On the aesthetic importance of proportion and appropriateness in 
Greek thought see M. Pohlenz, “tò np£nov: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Geistes”, NAWG—Philologisch-historische Klasse 1 (1933), 53-93 and E.F. Osborn, Irenaeus 
of Lyons (Cambridge, 2001), 18-20. 

18 Sh: 7.10.57.45. 

19 Str 6.14.108.1. Cf. Exc 80.1-2 and Plato Symp. 209e-212a. 

2 According to Descourtieux, SChr, 446, 276-77. 
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of the movement that takes place beyond the first two saving changes 
mentioned above. The soul passes through the holy septenary and 
into the Lord’s mansion in the eighth grade.*! The Lord’s mansion is 
then the culmination of a sequence which can be numbered thus: 1) 
the conversion from heathenism to faith, 2) a conversion from faith 
to knowledge, and 3) a conversion consisting of seven stages which 
culminate in the Lord’s mansion in the eighth. 


2.3.1. The Jewish Model 


In the fourth book of the Stromateis, Clement uses number symbolism in 
his account of the high priest’s entry into the tabernacle. His exegesis 
revolves around Ezekiel 44.9 and 25-27, that the true priests of God are 
those who are pure in heart and who, like the Levites, purify themselves 
for seven days.” In imitation of the high priest, the gnostic experiences 
a blissful thanksgiving when the soul achieves propitiation in the ogdoad 
after seven periods of purification.” The periods of purifying the soul 
and the days in which the world was made are analogous here and 
Clement connects the Jewish propitiation (iAooyuög) with faith in the 
Gospel and with the Greek idea of the restoration (à&nokatåotaoig).”* 
The seven periods of purification are analogous to the passage through 
the holy septernary mentioned earlier, which culminates in the Lord’s 
mansion where the soul enjoys the epopteia. 

As is clear from this, Clement’s model for spiritual ascent is chiefly 
taken from the Levitical ritual concerning propitiation on the Jewish 
Day of Atonement ( yôm kippur). The Day of Atonement ends the festival 
of the ten Days of Penitence at the beginning of the Jewish New Year. 
Ezekiel tells us that after the high priest spends seven days purifying 
the altar of God within the tabernacle he will make propitiation on 


2! The repose of the “spiritual” on the Lord’s Day according to Exc. 63.1. 

2 Str 4.25.157.3-159.3. 

° For other examples of the number seven in connection with purification and the 
trials of the “just man” (Sixatog) see St. 4.17.109.2-3 and the whole passage from Str. 
5.14.106.2 to 108.3. Str 6.7.59.4 also refers to being purified in earth seven times as 
mentioned in Psalms 12. 

** Clement is here referring to the notion that the restoration of all things takes 
place after the planets have completely realigned themselves. Cf. Plato Tim. 39d; Ax. 
370b; Nemesius De nat. hom. 309,5-311,2. Elsewhere he claims: “And they [the Greeks] 
called eight (yoga) a cube, counting the fixed sphere along with the seven revolv- 
ing ones, by which is produced ‘the great year’, as a kind of period of recompense 
(&vtanodécews) of what has been promised” (Str. 6.16.140.2). The apokatastasis will be 
discussed in the last chapter. 
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the eighth day.” However, these eight days constitute the last of the ten 
days of the penitential festival.” The first two days of this festival are 
set aside for the celebration of rösh ha-shana, the festival of New Year.” 
The Jewish ritual provides Clement with a numerical sequence for his 
soteriological ascent through the seven planetary spheres. 

The ten-day schema is also important when considering the number 
symbolism of Clement’s interpretation of the tabernacle. His inter- 
pretation is borrowed for the most part from Philo’s De Vita Mosis,” 
but he does modify it to his own needs. Clement mentions that there 
were “seven circuits (enté& nepißoAor)” that surrounded the tabernacle’s 
outer covering, forming a “barrier of popular unbelief... keeping back 
those in the surrounding space”.*? While it is difficult to say whether or 
not these circuits represent actual physical precincts surrounding the 
tabernacle or have some figurative meaning, the circuits appear to set 
up a definite scheme in Clement’s soteriology. Figure 1 is a diagram- 
matical representation of the tabernacle and its surrounding circuits 
as found in chapter six of the fifth book of the Stromateis: 


ee Four pillars of 
Seven circuits 


ok inner veil 
(intà 


repıßöron) (naparétacpa) 
Five pillars of Pen 
outer veil keiBande) 
(káñvuua) 


Fig. 1. A diagram of the tabernacle and its surrounding circuits described 
in chapter six of the fifth book of the Stromateis. 


3 Ez 43.25-27. Cf. Mishna Yoma 1-2. 

© Cf Lev 16.29-30; 23.27; Num 29.7. 

27 Lev 23.24.25 only mentions one day of celebration. The two-day celebration 
comes about by the delay in communicating the arrival of the new moon to Israelites 
of the Diaspora. See H. Schauss, The Jewish Festivals: History and Observance (New York, 
1962), 112-18. 

8 As demonstrated by Mondésert, Clément d’Alexandrie, 172-181 and van den Hoek, 
Clement of Alexandria, 11647. 

” St: 5.6.32.2 and 33.3. Van den Hoek believes that these “tantalising” circuits “do 
not appear in any other source known to us” (Clement of Alexandria, 119). Le Boulluec 
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We can see the seven circuits surrounding the five pillars of the outer 
covering of the tabernacle (pentagon), then the four pillars of the inner 
sanctuary called the adytum or Holy of Holies (square), with the Ark 
of the Covenant at its centre (rectangle). If we count in from the seven 
circuits to the five pillars, the eighth step takes the initiate through the 
outer covering of the tabernacle. A further two thresholds have to be 
passed if one is to proceed into the adytum and open the ark itself. If 
this is the case then the ark is the tenth step if one counts from the 
outer circuit inwards. 

Clement tells us that the seven circuits were “made mention of 
among the Hebrews”,*” suggesting that it is an oral tradition that he is 
appealing to. This may have come from the oral material concerning 
rituals that ultimately went into the formation of the Mishna,?' since 
the account of the Day of Atonement from the book of Aelım mentions 
“ten degrees of holiness” that culminate in the Holy of Holies in the 
temple in Jerusalem.” 

This number symbolism is also born out in Clement’s cosmology. 
In his account of the high priest’s entry into the tabernacle, Clement 
claims that the seven stones on the high priest’s robe symbolise the seven 
planets and, importantly, the different stages of salvation for the soul.” 
As the high priest enters the adyton he discards this robe and puts on 
one specifically for the Holy of Holies itself. The discarding of the 
robe figuratively represents the soul’s passage beyond the seven planets, 
which measure the course of time, and its entrance into the eternal 


(SChr 279, 135), however, claims that the circuits or precincts are made mention of 
in a number of sources: I Macc. 6.4; Josephus Bell. Jud. 5.187; Philo Mos. ii. 231; Abr 
128; Legat. 212; Mishna Aelım 1.8. However, despite these sources referring to circuits 
or precincts around the tabernacle, none of them makes specific reference to their 
being seven in number. 

30 Str 2.7.32.2. 

3! The redaction of the Jewish oral teaching entitled the Mishna is slightly later in 
time than Clement’s works (c. 229 CE). Though it is a Palestinian text, Clement may 
have been familiar with its contents in light of the time he spent in Palestine where 
he reports to have heard a Hebrew speak (Str. 1.1.11.2). Indeed this Hebrew was one 
of the teachers for whom Clement had great respect. Some scholars posit that the 
Palestinian is most likely someone of Greco-Roman background, possibly Theophilus 
of Caesarea or Theodotos the Gnostic (E.F. Osborn, “Teaching and Writing”, 337 and 
M. Caster SChr 30, 51 n. 4, who both work from G. Bardy, “Aux origines de l’école 
d’Alexandrie”, RSR 27 (1937), 65-90 at 7 1ff). Others believe it to be Pantaenus himself 
(J. Paget, “Clement of Alexandria and the Jews”, SJTh 51 (1998), 86-97). 

3 Mishna Kelm 1.6-9. 

33 Str 5.6.37.1-3. 
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and noetic world of the Holy of Holies.** They also correspond with 
the initiate’s flight through the holy septenary. We are also told that the 
seven planets are symbolised by the menorah, or seven-branched lamp: a 
central stalk with three on each side symbolising the sun in the midst 
of the planets. Drawing from Philo, Clement places the lamp between 
the inner and outer coverings of the tabernacle, since the soul leaves the 
physical world behind and enters the Holy of Holies representing the 
eternal noetic world.” 

Elsewhere Clement gives a brief description of the ten divisions 
of the cosmos. He says that the first division consists of the four ele- 
ments, “put in one place for equal interchange”, by which he means 
the earth, and then the seven wandering planets, followed by “the one 
that does not wander”, by which he means the fixed sphere. Above 
this, he says, is the perfect number, the tenth division where the soul 
attains knowledge of God the Maker of the creation below Him.” In 
the context of the tabernacle the initiate is within the Holy of Holies 
itself and has access to the Ark or has actually opened it; either way, 
the initiate is free to contemplate the divine ideas of God. 

The similarities between the ten Days of Penitence and Clement’s 
description of the tabernacle suggest a familiarity with Jewish ritual 
outside of the Scriptural and Philonic accounts. The two-day festival 


3t St: 5.6.39.3. Van den Hoek claims that the ark is a “symbol” of the noetic 
world, citing Philo’s Mos. 11.95 and QEx 1.68ff (Clement of Alexandria, 130-31). However, 
Philo also states that it is the inner sanctuary (aduton) in which the Ark is placed that 
“symbolically represents the realm of mind” (Mos. 11.82). I am inclined to say that 
Clement saw the adytum or Holy of Holies as the noetic world, and that the “things 
recorded on (£ri) the sacred Ark signify the world of thought” as well. This would 
suggest that whatever lies within the inner sanctuary, including the depictions on the 
Ark, are representative of the noetic realm, but this does not include the actual con- 
tents of the Ark which are of a higher order altogether. The passage reads: té te nì 
ths aytac KiBwtod totopobmeva pnvvder tà TOD vontod KÖGUOV TOD &rokekpvuuévov 
Kal UnOKEKAELOLEVOD tois noAAotg (Str 5.6.35.5). Clement’s account of the tabernacle 
agrees with this interpretation, more so than if we equate the Ark itself with the intel- 
lectual world (see St: 5.6.33.2; 5.6.34.7; 5.6.39.3-4; Exc. 27.1-3). The Ark constitutes 
the “plenitude of Christ” (Str 5.10.64.4) that is not only above space and time, but 
also beyond name and conception (vénotg) (Str. 5.11.71.5). 

3 Daniel Stökl Ben Ezra notes the similarities between Str. 5.6.39.3-40.3 and Exc. 
27 and concludes that Clement is influenced as much by Valentinian as by Philo for his 
imagery of the high priest’s entry into the Holy of Holies. However, he believes that 
Clement was less interested in furthering our understanding of Yom Kippur than in 
using the ritual as an image for initaion for the different levels of Christian gnosis (The 
Impact of Yom Kippur on Early Christianity: the Day of Atonement from Second Temple Judaism 
to the fifth century, WUNT 163, Tubingen, 2003), 240-243. 

3 Str 2.11.51.1-2. 
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of the Jewish New Year corresponds with the first two saving changes 
of Clement’s soteriological sequence, the neophyte who converts from 
heathenism to faith, and then receives preparatory training in that faith 
in order to receive knowledge. ‘The seven periods of purification accord 
with the attainment of knowledge and passage through the holy sep- 
tenary, whilst the Day of Atonement itself corresponds with attaining 
the eighth grade. Having entered the Holy of Holies the initiate, like 
the high priest, can open the Ark of the Covenant. 

One more thing needs to be pointed out concerning this sequence. 
If we take it that there are ten steps in the soteriology then the scheme 
as a whole would read thus: three saving changes from heathenism to 
faith, from faith to knowledge, and from knowledge to the Lord’s man- 
sion. This would consist of ten stages, the last of which is the eighth 
sphere or ogdoad. If this was Clement’s intention, then there are three 
numbers in this sequence 3, 10 and 8, which he and the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas before him refer to as having crucial soteriological 
importance. In the sixth book of the Stromateis he quotes Genesis 14.14, 
which speaks of Abraham numbering the servants born in his house at 
318 (tin). The Tau is a type of the lord’s sign,” and the Jota and the Eta 
indicate the Saviour’s name,** suggesting that Abraham’s servants were 
already saved.” Clement provides no reason as to why three hundred 
is important other than to say that it is three by one hundred. He says, 
however, that ten is the perfect number and that eight is the first cube 
or cubic number, which is equal in length, breadth and depth. The 
three numbers signify Jesus Christ, and, according to Old Testament 
typology, salvation for the servants of Abraham. It is, therefore, entirely 
appropriate that Clement should incorporate the numbers 3, 10, and 
8 into his soteriological sequence. 


2.3.2. The Mystagogy 


In 1958 Morton Smith claimed to have discovered a letter ascribed to 
Clement of Alexandria at a monastry in Mar Saba outside of Jerusalem. 
The letter, he claimed, was written on the blank pages at the back of a 
17th century edition of Ignatius’ work and was said to have told of a 


7 The tau (T) signifying the cross. 

38 In as in ’Inoovg. See also St: 6.16.145.7. 

39 St. 6.11.84.1-6. The Epistle of Barnabas speaks of Abraham as receiving the 
“doctrines of the three letters (tpiOv ypanuarwv ddypata)” (9.7-8). 
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‘secret Gospel of Mark’ that had been falsified by the Carpocratians to 
further their own doctrines. Smith’s contention that this material dates 
back to an original Aramaic version of Mark which served as a source 
for the canonical Gospel’s of Mark and John did not find much favour 
amongst scholars.“ This has been fuelled by the absence of the original 
document, since all that remains are Smith’s photographs of the letter, 
the original having disappeared from Mar Saba. Nevertheless, this letter 
sheds further light on the sequence we are referring to here. It speaks 
of a mystagogy of “seven veils” that conceal the inner sanctum of the 
truth contained in the gospel. Smith supposes that these veils may be a 
reference to the seven circuits surrounding the tabernacle that Clement 
mentions in the fifth book of the Stromateis. In connection with this he 
cites the Babylonian Talmud, which mentions seven curtains for the seven 
gates to the temple in Jerusalem" and he also connects this to the seven 
seals of the book held by the Lamb of God in Revelation 5.1. The 
letter says that Mark composed “a more spiritual Gospel for the use 
of those who were being perfected”, and continues: 


Nevertheless, he yet did not divulge the things not to be uttered, nor did 
he write down the hierophantic teaching (tiv tepornavrırnv ddaoKaAtav) 
of the Lord, but to the stories already written he added yet others and, 
moreover, brought in certain sayıngs of which he knew the interpreta- 
tion would, as a mystagogue (uvotaywynoetv) lead the hearers into the 
innermost sanctuary (&ðvtov) of that truth hidden by seven veils (tg 
ERTOKIG KeKaAvUMEVNS &ANBEtas).** 


Smith points out that kexaAvupevys, here translated as ‘veils’, is the 
term used by Clement to refer to the outer-covering of the tabernacle 
and also to the concealed nature of the books of the Stromateis.” How- 
ever, the seven veils mentioned here surround the inner sanctuary, the 
adyton, not the tabernacle or temple (6 vewg) as a whole as mentioned 


1 See Stephen Carlson’s The Gospel Hoax: Morton Smith’s Invention of Secret Mark (Waco: 
Baylor University Press, 2005). See also M. Smith “Clement of Alexandria and Secret 
Mark: The Score at the End of the First Decade”, HTR 75/4 (1982), 449-61 who 
names Kümmel, Murgia, Musurillo, and Quesnell as doubting the leter’s authenticity. 
According to Smith an overwhelming majority of scholars agree that the letter is by 
Clement. 

+ Bavli Ketaböt 106a. 

+ M. Smith, Clement of Alexandria, 40-1. 

* 1.22. Cf. Eusebius who attributes to Clement the now famous saying that John 
had written a “spiritual Gospel (nvevpatikov évayyéAtov)”. 

* I, 23-27 (Smith’s translation). 

5 St: 1.1.18.1; 1.2.20.1. 
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in the fifth book.*® If the veils mentioned in the letter surround the 
inner and not the outer sanctuary then they equate with the seven 
stages of purification of which we have been speaking and which take 
the initiate fully into the Holy of Holies rather than the seven circuits 
which only take the initiate to the outer covering of the tabernacle. 
They constitute the last seven stages of the ascent and not the first as 
represented by the circuits. Strictly speaking the seven circuits do not 
represent the purificatory process of the gnostic or high priest, but the 
“barrier of popular unbelief”,*” which stands outside the outer covering 
of the tabernacle and which cannot, therefore, represent what is being 
called mystagogic in the letter. The seven veils of the mystagogy refer 
more probably to the purificatory stage of Clement’s soteriology, the 
holy septenary that leads to the ogdoad. 

The confusion concerning the seven circuits and seven veils poses 
another interesting conundrum. If the letter is spurious, as some scholars 
believe, the author wrote it without the understanding that Clement 
distinguishes the inner sanctuary from the tabernacle as a whole, and 
that the seven circuits only lead to the outside of the whole structure. 
The letter concerning the secret gospel supports the internal evidence 
of the Stromateis without the supposedly spurious author knowing it. 
This would suggest authentic Clementine material. 

I suggest then that the last seven stages of Clement’s soteriology 
constitute the mystagogy that is referred to in the letter concerning 
the secret Gospel of Mark. Clement tells us that the Saviour himself 
initiates us into the mysteries, and freely uses the language of the Greek 
mysteries to do so. Further evidence to confirm this position can be 
found in Clement’s account of Genesis 22.3-4, Abraham’s search for an 
altar on which to sacrifice his son Isaac. Clement allegorises the three 
days in which Abraham searched for the alter believing that the first 
day constitutes the sight of “beautiful things”, the second “the soul’s 
best desire”, and the third when the “mind sees spiritual things” where 
the eyes of thought are opened by the Teacher (816a0KéAov) who rose 
on the third day.” Clement proflers the idea that the three days may 


‘© Sh: 5.6.32.2. 
7 St: 5.6.33.3-4. 
8 Cf. St: 4.25.162.3. 
1 St: 5.11.73.1-74.1. 
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refer to the mystery of the “seal”, but he suggests that it is here that 
the soul sees the akolouthia which leads to the place that “contains all 
things universally” which Plato had called the realm of ideas.’' This 
begins the mystagogic stage of his ascent represented by Abraham being 
initiated (uvotaywyettat) by an angel. This sequence would appear to 
correspond with the last phase of Clement’s soteriological sequence. We 
can also note the role that angels play in this process and which also 
appeared in the description of the soteriological ascent to the Lord’s 
mansion where souls become equal to the angels.” 

The mystagogic sequence appears again in a discussion of the passage 
from 2 Corinthians 12.2-4 concerning the man who is caught up into 
the third heaven and who heard unutterable things. Clement suggests 
that this passage demonstrates the impossibility of expressing God. Yet 
he also suggests that if the man does begin to speak above the third 
heaven, which is usually unlawful, it becomes “lawful for those to initiate 
elect souls in the mysteries there (Oéutg tots éxel uvotayoyoðotv TH 
exeileyuevag woxüc)”. This passage comes after a discussion on the 
incapacity of the multitude to “reach to summit of intellectual objects”.** 
According to Clement, only Moses can ascend the mountain and enter 
the thick cloud that surrounds God. The passage from Paul is placed 
within the context of Moses’ ascent of Mount Sinai, demonstrating that 
the heavens of which the apostle spoke represent steps for initiating 
elect souls into the mysteries, just as Moses was initiated. It is only on 
reaching the third heaven that it becomes lawful for them to initiate 
the elect souls in the mysteries; that is, it is only in the third stage of 
ascent that the mystagogy begins. ‘This agrees with what has already 
been posited of the soteriological sequence. After two saving changes, 
the ascent through knowledge that takes the soul to the ark constitutes 
the mystagogy of the third phase of Clement’s divine pedagogy. 

In summary, the seven days in which the high priest purifies him- 
self and the temple prior to the Day of Atonement correspond to the 
mystagogy that prepares the soul for entering the ogdoad. In the letter 


°° Le Boulluec connects the mystery of the seal with Clement’s mention of cat- 


echism (Str 2.18.96.2) and with baptism from Matt. 28.19 (SChr 279, 252). See also 
Exe. 80.3. 

>! This realm of ideas is either the Holy of Holies (See p. 42 n. 34 above) or a refer- 
ence to the Ark that is said to be “one instead of one in all places” (Str 5.6.36.3). 

> Str 7.10.57.4-5. See p. 38 above. 

5 Str 5.12.79.1-2. 

5t St: 5.12.78.1-2. 
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concerning the secret Gospel of Mark this mystagogy is represented as 
veils of concealment surrounding the inner sanctuary of the written 
gospel itself. This mystagogic phase takes place at the third stage of 
ascent as Clement’s interpretations of Genesis 22 and 2 Corinthians 
12 demonstrate. The soteriological sequence consists then of three 
saving changes, the third of which is divided into seven mystagogic 
veils, kekadAvunevng, importantly a term that Clement applies to the 
books of the Stromateis as well. Lastly, the ogdoad, or what Clement 
sometimes calls the Lord’s mansion, is the culmination of the seven-fold 
mystagogy and is where the soul is free to contemplate the ideas of 
God. For Clement’s gnostic, this is analogous to the high priest viewing 
the contents of the ark.” 


2.3.3. The Greek Christian Model 


Clement places considerable emphasis on the numbers seven and eight, 
not only in the Jewish and mystagogic contexts already explored, but 
also in the context of the New Testament and the earlier fathers. In 
particular is the notion of the Lord’s Day, where Christ’s resurrection 
takes place on the first day of a new week signalling the arrival of a new 
dispensation in the world. The Hebrew Sabbath, which takes place on 
the seventh day of the week, is transferred to the Sunday, the so-called 
eighth day, under the new covenant.” The numbers seven and eight held 
mysterious or gnostic significance in the mystagogic phase of Clement’s 
soteriological sequence. ‘Three times in the Stromateis he explicitly refers 
to the mysterious nature of the numbers, and in one instance refers to 
them as a “gnostic mystery (uvotńpiov yvwottKov)”.°’ The last stages in 
Clement’s soteriological sequence ultimately culminate in this mystery, 


5 Str 5.10.64.4 citing Rom 16.25-27. “Wherefore instruction, which reveals hidden 
things, is called illumination, as it is the teacher only who uncovers the lid of the ark 
(kiBwtod)...designating the spiritual gift, and the gnostic tradition, which being pres- 
ent he desires to impart to them present as ‘the fullness of Christ (tA papa Xpiotod), 
according to the revelation of the mystery sealed in the ages of eternity, but now 
manifested by the prophetic Scriptures, according to the command of the eternal God, 
made known to all the nations, to bring about the obedience of faith.’” 

°° Matt 28.1; Mk 16.1; Lk 24.1; Jn 20.1. J. Daniélou writes: “It was Christianity 
that gave the eighth day its importance; Christ rose on the day after the Sabbath, 
and thenceforward the eighth day is the day of the Resurrection, the Sunday, which 
distinguishes Christians from Jews”. However, as pointed out above, the Jewish Day of 
Atonement provided Clement with testimony to the significance of the eighth day. See 
The Theology of Jewish Christianity, tr. John A. Baker (London, 1964), 397. 

57 St: 4.17.109.2; 6.16.138.5; 6.16.145.3. 
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particularly when the numbers seven and eight are used in reference to 
the disjuncture between the Jewish and Christian Sabbath day. Justin 
Martyr (c. 100-165 CE) for instance, broaches this subject, claiming: 
“It is possible for us to declare how the eighth day possessed a certain 
mystery (uvotńpiov ti etxe), which the seventh day did not possess”.** 
However, he unfortunately discontinues this discussion and moves on 
to other things. We are left pondering as to what the mystery is. 

The Epistle of Barnabas speaks of the significance of the eighth day 
in its connection with the risen Christ, interpreting it in the context 
of Isaiah 1.13: 


“Your new moons and your Sabbath I cannot tolerate”. You see how he 
speaks. Your present Sabbaths are not acceptable to me, but that is what 
I have made, namely that when giving rest to all things (katanaboas tà 
névta), I will make a beginning on the eighth day; that is, a beginning 
of another world. Hence also we keep the eighth day with joyfulness, the 
day also on which Jesus rose again from the dead.” 


The day of Christ’s resurrection came to be called the Lord’s Day by 
the early fathers.’ The significance was that Christ died on the eve of 
the Jewish Sabbath, the first day of the week, but rose on the Sunday 
to sanctify it as the first day of a New World. This signalled to early 
Christians that there was a disjuncture between the seventh day, the 
Sabbath of the Old Covenant, and the eighth day, the Sabbath of the 
New Covenant. The veneration of the eighth day saw the re-allocation 
of the Sabbath to Sunday, the first day of a new week, a new dispensa- 
tion, and a new creation. 

Like Barnabas however, Clement also speaks of the eighth day, 
labelling it the Lord’s Day (kvpiakiv ñuépav), but uses Plato to help 
demonstrate its significance. In the tenth book of the Republic Plato 
speaks of souls of the dead spending seven days on the meadows of 
asphodel and setting out to be reborn on the eighth.°' Clement sug- 
gests that the meadow refers to the fixed sphere, while the seven days 
refers to the motion of the seven planets. This concludes when the 


5 Dial. 24.1. Cf. Dial. 41.4; 138.1. 

5 Barn. 15.8. Cf. II Enoch 33.1; Paid. 3.12.90.3. On the possible implications of 
this passage see E. Ferguson, “Was Barnabas a Chiliast?: An Example of Hellenistic 
Symbolism in Barnabas and Clement of Alexandria”, in D.L. Balch, E. Ferguson & 
W.A Meeks (eds.) Greeks, Romans, and Christians: Essays in Honor of Abraham F. Malherbe 
(Minneapolis, 1990), and Daniélou, Jewish Christianity, vol. 1, 396. 

6 Jn 20.1 & 26. 

ĉl Rep. 616b. 
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soul reaches the ogdoad on the eighth.” Once again the sequence 
we have been highlighting can be observed. Here the seven periods 
represented by the seven planets accord with the mystagogic phase of 
Clement’s soteriology. This passage follows a discussion on what the 
Greeks plagiarised concerning the resurrection,” but here Clement 
offers us a Platonic testimony to the significance of the number eight 
in relation to the Lord’s Day."* 

However, like the author of the Epistle of Barnabas, Clement also 
speaks of this new Sabbath in cosmogonic terms: 


The seventh day...is proclaimed a rest, an abstinence from evils, pre- 
paring for the Primal Day (&pyéyovov ńuépav), our true rest, which, in 
truth, is the first creation of light, in which all things are viewed and 
possessed... Having reached this point, we must mention these things by 
the way, since the discourse has suggested the seventh and the eighth.” 


Though Clement does not mention the resurrection of Christ here, 
he acknowledges that “our” that is, gnostics’,°° “true rest” is found on 
the first day of the week rather than the seventh. The eighth day is 
a cyclic return to the Primal Day, the first day of the sacred week of 
creation. The implication is that the eighth day, usually associated with 
the resurrection of Christ, is also associated with the first day of cre- 
ation, the divine fiat, and therefore takes on the cosmogonic significance 
that the Epistle of Barnabas mentions. The true day of rest is actually 
the first day on which the Lord rose from the dead signalling a return 
to the creative principle of Genesis 1.1, the first day of God’s work. 
Gnostics, in imitation of the resurrection of Christ, ultimately find rest 
in the microcosmic renewal of their souls, but also in the macrocosmic 
renewal of the creation. 

Clement’s emphasis on the last seventh and eighth stages of initiation 
can also be seen operating in his method of abstraction. It is heavily reli- 
ant on Middle Platonism, but it bears a number symbolism that allows 
him to marry Platonic abstraction with a symbolism of the cross and 


& Str 5.14.106.24. 

Str 5.14.105.1-106.1. D. Wyrwa believes the text here to be barely understandable, 
but believes it to be primarily eschatological and contemplative in nature. Die christliche 
Platonaneigung in den Stromateis des Clemens von Alexandrien (Berlin; New York, 1983), 315. 

6: Although Christ was dead for three days, not seven. 

® St: 6.16.138.1-5. 

°° While Rom 6.5 speaks of sharing in the resurrection of Christ in the first person 
plural, suggesting Christians in general, Clement says it is particularly the gnostic that 
“keeps the Lord’s Day... glorifying the resurrection in himself” (Str 7.12.76.4). 
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ultimately with fulfilment in Christ. He suggests that the soul can attain 
“vision by analysis (énontixov &vaAvdoet)”, by a process of abstracting 
the soul from the body. It is unclear how one does this exactly. It appears 
to be a form of meditation or contemplation on a thought or concept, 
but in the process consciously abstracting the body from the thought by 
removing the dimensions of depth, breadth and length. ‘This process 
centres the mind on the single point or unity (uovac), which still holds 
a position (Béo). Clement further suggests that the mind can abstract 
position itself so that it comes to a “concept of unity (voettat ovis)”. 
From there it advances into “the greatness of Christ (tò péye8og tod 
Xptotod)”, a “conception of the Almighty, knowing not what He is, 
but what He is not... The First Cause is not then in space, but above 
both space, and time, and name, and conception”.” 

By what can only be described as Clement’s negative theology, the 
soul is capable of abstracting itself from all that does not pertain to 
God until it comes to the greatness of Christ. ‘The soul undergoes puri- 
fication by removing the body from its reliance on depth, breadth, and 
length, that is, space as it extends in the shape of a three dimensional 
cross.°® The soul and body become centred at a point, the seventh,‘° 
having abstracted the directions in which space is emanated from that 
point. Initiates can then abstract themselves from this point into the 
conception of unity.” This takes place at the eighth stage, the divine 
“void (axavng)”.’' In doing so the soul has ascended inversely to the 
way the creation originated in the divine fiat, this is the “greatness of 
Christ”. Having contracted the directions of space, which originally 
emanated as light in the first cosmogonic act, the initiate passes through 
the seventh stage and gains the absolute in the eighth. 


67 St: 5.11.71.2-5. On how this passage relates to the abstraction (&gatpeotc) 
expounded by the Middle Platonists Maximus of ‘Tyre and Albinus, and also Ploti- 
nus, see Osborn (Clement [1957], 27-31), Daniélou (Gospel Message, 341-42) and the 
appendix of C.W. MacLeod, “ANAAYZIZ: A Study in Ancient Mysticism”, JTS 21/1 
(1970), 43-55. 

68 Cf. St. 6.16.139.4. “Such, again, is the number of the most general motions, 
according to which all origination (genesis) takes place: up, down, to the right, to the 
left, forward, backward”. 

®© Cf. Philo Leg All. i. 4. 

70 In the context of the soul’s deification, see Butterworth “The Deification of Man 
in Clement of Alexandria”, FTS 17 (1916), 157-69. 

” Tt is difficult to say from the text whether this “void” is situated above the mag- 
nitude of Christ, which is unlikely, or whether it constitutes what the soul experiences 
in the fullness of Christ. 
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One can see then that Clement placed an emphasis on the final 
seventh and eighth stages of his soteriological sequence, and that the 
gnostic mystery surrounding the numbers is tied to Christ’s resurrection 
and the creation of a New World under a new dispensation. Clement 
drew on both Hebrew and Greek number symbolism to develop his 
soteriology, marrying the Jewish ritual of the Days of Penitence to Greek 
cosmology and building a gnostic mystagogy for advanced Christians 
that culminated in a resurrection that emulates that of Christ. The 
soteriological sequence of three saving changes, the third of which 
is divided into seven stages culminating in the ogdoad is consistent 
throughout Clement’s works. 


2.4. The Number and Sequence of Clement’s Works 


The sequence we have established in Clement’s soteriology shows 
marked similarities to the general structure of the three main extant 
works. The crucial passage that connects Clement’s soteriological 
sequence with the number and division of his works is his account of 
the saving changes, from heathenism to faith, from faith to knowledge, 
and the flight through the holy septenary to arrive at the Lord’s man- 
sion.” Two initial changes take place, followed by another consisting 
of a passage through seven stages culminating in the ogdoad. As 
Clement states of the divine pedagogy of the Logos, the Word “first 
exhorts (mpotpénwv), then trains (ta1daywoyov), and finally teaches 
(€xd16c0Kwv)”.’? We have previously said that this was traditionally 
understood to correspond with the three-fold structure of Clement’s 
works. However, in the context of the soteriological sequence, not only 
is the three-fold structure of the pedagogy confirmed, but also the 
division of its third phase into seven stages, culminating in an eighth. 
Using Clement’s account of the tabernacle once again the soteriological 
sequence of the works can be represented thus: 


® Str 7.10.57.4-5. See p. 38 above. 
? Paid. 1.1.3.3. 
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Stromateis 
5 Qrd Te 
Protreptikos (3" phase) 
(1* phase) 
Paidagogos 
(2"* phase) 


Fig. 2. A diagrammatical representation of the soteriological sequence of 
the Protreptikos, the Paidagogos, and the Stromateis. 


One can see that the Proptreptikos corresponds with the outer most 
circle of the seven circuits that surround the tabernacle, symbolising 
the conversion of the heathen into the Christian soteriological cosmos. 
The Paidagogos corresponds with the second circuit where souls are 
trained in the Christian virtues in preparation for negotiating the seven 
gnostic and mystagogic veils. The seven books of the Stromateis then 
represent that mystagogy with the five remaining circuits and the outer 
and inner veils of the tabernacle, culminating in access to the Ark of 
the Covenant. Viewing the contents of the ark itself corresponds to 
the epopteia, the vision of divine things. Once a soul is enrolled into 
Clement’s divine pedagogy it can ascend through the various rpoxonat 
as they undergo the various saving changes. One can see from this that 
the overall structure, the number and sequence of the works, provides 
the akolouthia for Clement’s divine pedagogy. 

There are, however, two problems with this rigid systematising of 
Clement’s soteriology and written works.” The first concerns the division 
of the second phase of divine teaching, the Paidagogos, into three books. 
Counting the three books as separate soteriological stages would throw 


™ One could well say that this is looking for too much system in Clement, an accu- 
sation that Lazzati directed at the views of Munck (Lazzati, Introduzione, 3). Lazzati 
was concerned with Munck’s assertion that Clement planned to write two trilogies, the 
first containing the Protreptikos, the Paidagogos, and the Logos Didaskalikos, and the second 
containing the Stromateis, a work on physics, the Physiologia, and a work on Theology 
(Munck, Untersuchungen, 111. See also Lilla, Clement, 189 n. 4). 
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the sequence out. However, in the context of what has been claimed of 
the ascent through the seven spheres, it is difficult to imagine that each 
of the three books of the Paidagogos could represent an ascent of the soul 
through a planetary sphere. For Clement the content of the Paidagogos 
is considered preliminary training in the faith and the virtues and does 
not allow the soul to ascend so sharply as it does during the mystagogic 
stages.” This is demonstrated by the correspondence between the “holy 
septenary” and the seven planets, which represent the mystagogy that 
terminates in the fixed sphere. Just as the seven books of the Stromatets 
correspond with one phase of the soteriological sequence, the third, so 
too the three books of the Paidagogos are reconciled into one, the second. 
If the three books of the Paidagogos are considered as one soteriological 
stage, this allows the sequence proposed to remain. 

The second difficulty suggested by this system is allocating the 
eighth book of the Stromateis as an account of the final passage into 
the ogdoad. Can a written work convey such a glory? It is difficult to 
see how the eighth book of the Stromateis can fulfil such a role, particu- 
larly as it exists in such a fragmented state. When we read the eighth 
book of the Stromatets we are faced with a detached and fragmented 
treatise on logic. It is dry in comparison to the previous seven books. 
The eighth book is a new beginning and ostensibly offers little in the 
way of a logical sequence from the seventh book. Unlike the previous 
seven it is a systematic treatment of the principles by which logic can 
be established and demonstration can begin. As it stands, however, it is 
difficult to see how this treatise on logic can constitute the culminating 
experience of Clement’s gnostic. 

Whether one believes that the eighth book signifies this new beginning 
or not, one has to agree that the closing words to the seventh book of 
the Stromateis are tantalising if not wholly significant: “And now after 
this, the seventh Miscellany of ours, we shall make the discourse of what 
follows from another beginning”. Clement, following the Epistle of 
Barnabas, places significant emphasis on the mystery surrounding the 
transition from seven to eight particularly as a return to the first day 


3 See St: 6.1.1.3. 

76 St: 7.18.111.4. kai Sn petà tov Eßdouov todtov Hulv Utpopatéa tov tés irn’ 
GAANS Apxfis nomoóueða tov Adyov. See also the closing words to the sixth book, 
which announces that he will show afterwards how the gnostic stands in relation to 
the contemplation of nature or physics when he treats of the creation of the world 
(Str. 6.18.168.4). 
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of a new creation. Given what has been claimed of the soteriological 
sequence of the numbers seven and eight, and about the eighth day, it 
is appropriate that a work that is emulating the sequence claim a new 
beginning in the eighth stage. 


2.5. The Eighth Book of the Stromateis 


After our analysis of the role of number symbolism in Clement’s works 
it is now possible to establish some important patterns concerning the 
eighth book of the Stromatets and its position in Clement’s soteriological 
sequence. I am not concerned with the detail of the logic set out within 
the treatise, but with the simple fact that the treatise is concerned with 
logic and that it holds the last position in Clement’s divine pedagogy. 


2.5.1. The Number Symbolism of the Eighth Book 


First of all, we have seen that the eighth sphere sits at the tenth stage of 
the third phase of spiritual ascent. It is the sphere of the divine Logos, 
and is, in Clement’s thinking, also to be associated with the number ten. 
We have seen that Jesus Christ is symbolised by the numbers ten and 
eight respectively; zota holding the value of ten in the Greek alphabet, 
and eta holding the value of eight, together the first two letters of Jesus’ 
name.” Clement also tells us that playing the ten stringed psaltery, 
or harp, signals the Word Jesus.” Ten is also the sacred” and perfect 
number,” and represents the Maker who sits above the universe, which 
Clement divides into nine divisions.*' The tenth stage of ascent then 
corresponds with the realm of the Word, the Logos through which the 
world was made. 

The ten-fold division of the universe also has its analogy in the 
human being.®” According to Clement there are three major divisions 
of the human being, sensation, speech, and intellection, which undergo 
a further categorisation into ten minor divisions, much like the three 
phases of soteriology already discussed. The tenth is the intellectual 


7 See p. 43 n. 38 above. 

8 Paid. 2.4.43.3. 

” St: 6.16.133.1. 

20 Sh: 6.11.84.6. CF. Philo, Spec. ii.200. 
8! Sh: 2.11.51.1. See p. 42 n. 36 above. 
8 St: 2.11.50.3-51.2; 6.16.134.2-135.4. 
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or spiritual faculty called the mind (voög).°? This is the rational faculty 
of the soul that is created in the image and likeness of the divine 
Logos. As in Plato’s tripartite soul Clement places the rational faculty 
at its summit and as that which is capable of apprehending the divine 
ideas.®° “For the mind is the place of ideas and God is mind (vog 
Sè 6 Bed)”, writes Clement.‘ It is where the human mind becomes 
angelic and is rapt in contemplation with Christ. It is the ruling and 
rational faculty within us that has the power to attain gnosis; to become, 
like the angels, purely rational.” As the tenth and uppermost division 
in the human being then, the logical faculty corresponds with attaining 
the tenth division of Clement’s soteriological sequence. 

In the context of the tabernacle, the Ark of the Covenant constitutes 
the tenth stage of ascent. It is also the receptacle of the Decalogue.® 
Clement elsewhere associates the Ark with the fullness of Christ,®? and 
tells us that it was constructed “through divine ideas (Oetoug Enwvotong)”, 
leading people from the sensible world to the intellectual.” It is the 
place where the human and divine minds meet.” In addition to this 
the author of the Excerpta claims that it is only after the soul enters the 
Holy of Holies that it can be considered “truly rational and priestly 
(Xoyi) TÔ Ovtt kal Apxıeparımn)”.”- The Ark bears the significance of 
the number ten and is where the soul perfects itself in the image and 
likeness of Christ by becoming truly rational. 

One will notice the number ten recurring when Clement speaks 
about the logical faculty of the soul. It is not out of place then that a 
treatise on logic should be the culminating work of a three-fold peda- 
gogy, which contains ten stages as a whole, and which sits above and 


8 St: 2.11.51.1. 

8t Si: 5.14.94.4-5. Also Prot: 10.98.4. 

3 For example Paid. 1.13.102.1-4; Str. 4.6.40.2. 

3 Str. 4.25.155.2-4 citing Theaet. 173c. On this identification of God with Mind 
see H.A. Wolfson, “Clement of Alexandria on the Generation of the Logos”, CH 20 
n. 2 (1951), 72-81, esp. 76. 

87 Str 6.8.68.3. 

38 Sh: 6.16.133.4. See van den Hoek, Clement of Alexandria, 131-33. 

8 St. 5.10.64.4. 

° Str 6.11.86.1-3. 

°! St: 6.9.72.1-2. “For the Word of God is intellectual (voepög), since the image of 
mind (vod) is seen in man alone. Thus also the good man is divine in form (Beoeıöng) 
and godlike (gogixeAog) in respect to his soul. And, on the other hand, God is like 
man (6 te ad O2d¢ AvOpwnosıöng). For the distinctive form of each one is the mind 
(0 vod) by which we are characterised”. 

% Exe. 27.3. 
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is somewhat detached from a seven-fold mystagogy represented by the 
other seven books of the Stromateis. Occupying the place that it does, 
the treatise on logic appears to be a literary symbol for entering the 
rational realm of the ogdoad: logic stripped of the intrigues of the 
previous seven books, but strengthened by the faith it nutures. This is 
supported by the internal evidence of a connection between Clement’s 
number symbolism and the soteriological sequence represented by the 
number and division of the three major extant works. 

Another important pattern to be found in the eighth book relates to 
the Lord’s Day and the number symbolism surrounding the belief that 
the eighth day is also the first day of a new creation. Three times in 
the eighth book of the Stromateis Clement speaks of establishing “the 
beginning of teaching (n &pxħ tig Sida0KaAtac)”.” As a treatise on the 
principles of logic it represents the basis on which logical investigation 
can begin. This phrase is used elsewhere by Clement: “For we have, 
as the beginning of teaching (thv apynv tig Sida0KaAtac), the Lord, 
both by the prophets, the Gospel, and the blessed apostles, ‘in divers 
manners and at sundry times’, leading from the beginning (&pxñs) to 
the end (téAoc¢) of knowledge”. This passage tells us that the teaching 
of the Lord and the prophets and apostles through Scripture, provide 
the arché and telos of gnosis, alluding also to the Christ of Revelation, 
who is the alpha and omega, the arché and telos.” As the highest wis- 
dom provided to humanity, God and Scripture are the beginning and 
hence the basis on which to begin one’s inquiry into the truth, but also 
simultaneously the end of that inquiry. Hence one begins one’s search 
with faith in Scripture’s trustworthiness, which is then filled out and 
confirmed by further investigation. One begins at the end so to speak, 
and uses it as one’s trustworthy guide to realise that end fully. 

When the title “the beginning of teaching” is applied to the eighth 
book of the Stromateis then, we can assume that the same can be said 
of the logic set out within it. Logic, like God and Scripture, is the 
foundation on which one builds one’s investigation into truth, but it is 
also the end to which the investigation aims. One uses logic to become 
logical or rational, like the Logos of God itself. This is exactly what the 
eighth book sets out to do, building the foundation from which students 


3 Str 8.2.3.1; 8.2.4.1-2. 
Str 7.16.95.3. 
5 Rev. 21.6. 
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can begin their inquiry and promising the end to which that inquiry 
is directed. Those who ask questions of the Scriptures are given the 
gift of god-given knowledge “through the true illumination of logical 
investigation (tà tig AoyiKiis Ovtas Erkaunodong CnthoEws)” writes 
Clement.” It is impossible to find the answer to something without 
having sought it out, and having done so, one receives that after which 
they aim. Here we see the relation of Scripture to Logic, a prominent 
feature inherited from Philo. One asks questions according to the 
Scriptures and, by logical investigation, hopes to receive the God-given 
gift of illumination. This passage sounds like a preliminary briefing for 
students setting out on the road to achieving gnosis, highlighting where 
they are beginning from and what they should expect to achieve. 

The phrase ù &pxn ts d1daokatag connects God with Scripture, 
and Scripture to logic, to form the beginning and end of teaching, 
But it also carries further significance when Clement couples it with 
another term: “What better or clearer method (ué9080¢) for the begin- 
ning of teaching of this nature?”” The term u&Boöog in connection 
with teaching recalls a passage from the Paidagogos describing the role 
of the Logos as an Instructor in virtue, and how it differs from its role 
as a ‘Teacher. 


The Instructor (na1daywy6c) is practical, not methodical (ueBoduKdc); his 
aim is thus to improve the soul, not to teach (d1da&aı), and to act as a 
guide to a self-controlled life, not to a life of knowledge. Indeed the same 
Word is didactic ($4da.0KaAıkög), but not in the present instance. For the 
Word which, in matters of doctrine, reveals and uncovers, is that whose 
province is to teach.°® 


This is one of the passages that informs us of Clement’s plans for a 
divine teaching. Along with the passages of Paid 1.3.3 and 3.97.3, it 
led some scholars to believe that Clement’s treatise on teaching was 
going to be called the Aöyog S1da0KaAKOc, and that it ought to have 
been a methodical treatise. However, the word u&0oöog carries with it 
a slightly different connotation than the English word ‘method’, signify- 
ing the ‘inquiry’, the ‘pursuit’, the ‘means’, or more literally, the ‘road 
that leads after’? something: in particular, knowledge.” It can refer to 


% Str 8.1.2.1-2. 

7 St; 8.2.3.1. See Str 8.4.9.6 and Str. 5.3.17.2 where uéĝðoðoç is used to refer to 
Socrates’ teaching method for the questioning of Alcibiades (1Alcib. 109e). 

% Paid. 1.1.1.4-2.1. 

9 See LSJ s.v. “uéðoðoç”. 
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a systematic inquiry, but this connotation only occurs per accıdens to its 
genuine meaning, 

As the beginning of methodical teaching, it is not difficult to imagine 
that the manuscript fragment that was identified by the eleventh cen- 
tury copyists as the eighth book was actually part of the first book of 
the Stromateis, beginning where the Paidagogos was to finish. Indeed its 
fragmented state suggests that it could well have been part of the lost 
sections of the beginning of the first book of the Stromateis.'” Since it 
announces itself as “the beginning of teaching” and sets the foundation 
for attaining true illumination, it appears to fulfil at least the preliminary 
requirements of what we would expect of the Didaskalos. 

There is also a marked thematic similarity between the beginning of 
the fragment of the eighth book and the beginning of the first book 
of the Stromateis. The first book begins with a guarded approach to 
communicating doctrines that need to be protected against sophistry. 
This is exactly the theme with which the fragment of the eighth book 
begins: 


But the most ancient of the philosophers could not endure disputing 
and doubting. Much less do we, who hold up the really true philosophy, 
on whom the Scripture commands examination and investigation. For 
it is the more recent of the Hellenic philosophers who, by empty and 
unending ambition, are led away by useless nonsense in refuting and 
argumentation.!"! 


Clement sets the sophistry of the more recent Hellenic philosophers 
against the ‘we’ who are attached to the “true philosophy (&ANBoög 
@Uooogiac)”, then continues on to give an account of the beginning 
of teaching and the principles of logic. The theme of expounding the 
true philosophy in contrast to the sophistry of the various Greek schools 
of thought is the same theme that occurs in a good deal of the first 
book of the Stromateis.' 

One may well argue that this confirmation of the eighth book as a 
beginning confirms Westcott’s view that the fragment was most likely 


10 Osborn, “Teaching and Writing”, 342 n. 3: “It is possible that the lost first page 
had explicit references to the Logos who teaches”. 

10! Str 8.1.1.1-2. 

102 For example, the discussion concerning the four causes (S: 8.9.25.1-33.9), which 
Clement has taken predominantly from the Stoics, is also discussed in the first book 
(Str. 1.20.99.1-3). 
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the original beginning to the lost books of the Hypotyposes.'° However, 
the thematic similarity with the first book coupled with the appeal 
to the “true philosophy” confirms that this beginning of teaching is 
referring to the Stromateis, the complete title of which emphasises that 
the work is concerned with expounding the “True Philosophy”.' There 
is little doubt that it belongs in some way to the Stromateis, whether as 
the eighth or as the first book. 

Such a conclusion, however, cannot remain unconnected with the 
obvious number symbolism of the Lord’s Day. The connection between 
the eighth book and the first book of the Stromateis may have been delib- 
erately intended by Clement as a literary arché and telos, the beginning 
and end of logical investigation." Once the soul enters into the logical 
realm of the ogdoad, here literally represented by the eighth book of 
the Stromateis, the soul is resurrected into the Lord’s Day of creation as 
a fully rational human being. The soul has undergone a microcosmic 
renewal analogous to Christ’s work in the whole creation. It is, as the 
last words of the seventh book of the Stromateis testify, “another begin- 
ning”. But it is only a new beginning to those select souls who have 
been capable of assimilating all that has been set out in the Séromateis, 
including the logic set out in the last treatise. These are the souls who 
have ascended through the saving changes and who pass through to 
the Lord’s mansion in the tenth and final stage of ascent and receive 
“the gift of god-given knowledge through the true illumination of 
logical investigation”. 


2.5.2. Nautin 


As tantalising as the number symbolism is surrounding the eighth 
book of the Stromateis, we now need to take stock of the scholarship 
that has been conducted on its nature and purpose. It is fitting to take 


103 See p. 34 above. 

108 Str 1.29.182.3; 3.18.110.3; 5.14.141.45 6.1.1.1. Miscellany of Gnostic Notes in Accord- 
ance with the True Philosophy. 

© T, Zahn (Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen 
Literatur, III. Theil, Supplementum Clementinum [Erlagen, 1884]), who believed the 
eighth book of the Stromateis, the Excerpta ex Theodoto, and the Eclogae Propheticae, repre- 
sent a condensed addition of the original eighth book of the Stromateis. I. Von Arnim 
(De octavo Clementis Stromateorum libro | Rostock Progr., 1894]) and W. Ernst (De Clementis 
Alexandrini Stromatum libro octavo qui fertur | Diss: Götingen, 1910]) argued that the mate- 
rial in the treatise is used throughout the other seven books. See also Lilla, Clement of 
Alexandria, 120 n. 3. This is explored more fully in the next section. 
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a considered look at Piere Nautin’s important article on the matter, 
published in 1976.'°° Nautin speaks of the Laurentianus manuscript of 
the 11th Century, explaining how the first seven books of the Séromateis 
appeared in continuous text, followed by the title Stromateis Fight and a 
series of disparate fragments. He groups these under three sections: 


l. a philosophical section the character of which he subdivides as 
follows: 

a. a commentary on the biblical text of Matt 7.7/Lk 11.9 “seek 
and shall find”, followed by philosophical considerations on 
“demonstration” (&ndderEtc) (Str. 8.1.1.1 to 5.15.1) 

b. a counter-argument to the skeptics called IIpög tovg ITvppwvetovg 
(Str. 8.5.15.2 to 8.24.9); 

c. along piece which treats of various kinds of causes (Str. 8.9.25. 1 
to 33.9). 

2. the Excerpta ex Theodotos, a collection of fragments written by some- 
body, not a Valentinian, wishing to refute the doctrines of a Valen- 
tinian known as Theodotus. 

3. the Eclogae Propheticae, a commentary that revolves chiefly around the 
first two verses of the book of Genesis and parallel passages from the 
books of the prophets Daniel and Hosea. It closes with a few frag- 
ments of commentary on Psalm 18. 


Drawing on Scherer’s work on the papyrus of Toura discovered in 
1946, Nautin believes that the fragments attributed to Clement are the 
work of a copyist who follows the continuous texts that are authentic 
works by Clement. The grouping of extracts at the end of a continu- 
ous manuscript is consonant with the idea of a copyist running out of 
space to continue a lengthy account. Nautin then seeks to investigate two 
hypotheses for the existence of this fragmentary material. Firstly, that 
it is a collection of notes to be used in a later work or works. Nautin 
counters the work of both Ruben!” and von Arnim!” from the 1890s 
who claimed that the fragmentary material was not notes taken by a 
copyist, but by Clement himself. These were not fragments of a work 
that had been lost, but notes that Clement intended for another work 


106 P Nautin, “La fin des Stromates”, 268-302. 
107 P, Ruben, Clementis Alexandrini excerpta ex Theodoto (Diss. Bonn, 1892). 
108 Von Arnim, De Octavio. 
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which he did not complete before death and which were published 
posthumously by his pupils and/or friends. Von Arnim further states 
that it would be unlikely that a copyist would not publish the notes 
of Clement that were primarily heretical passages without including 
the objections of Clement himself. Nautin adds firstly that Ruben and 
von Arnim underestimate the refutations found in the fragments and 
secondly that a copyist concerned with refuting heresy may very well 
be the writer of those refutations. Without further proof the most likely 
hypothesis is that a copyist set down the fragments. Nautin offers no 
evidence to refute von Arnim here. This argument is inconclusive. 

Next Nautin looks at the hypothesis of Enrst, later taken up by Col- 
lomp and Bousset, whereby the fragments were a collection of notes 
to a course taught in an academic setting. Ernst’s thesis was that the 
philosophical arguments found under the heading Stromateis Hight (Str. 
8.1.1.1 to 9. 33.9) were all contained in the former books of the Stro- 
mates, but that their original form were the fragments of book eight. 
This led him to believe that the fragments were notes taken by Clement 
himself as a student of the Alexandrian school and which later became 
the basis of his work in the first seven books. Ernst cites three passages 
from book eight claiming that their conformity with classical sources 
lacked a certain Christian colour, which is found more so in the pas- 
sages from the fifth book.'®’ Hence, they constitute notes taken from 
formal training in dialectical reasoning and transformed into Christian 
reasoning later on. While this is not a convincing argument, since, as 
Nautin points out, much of the first section of book eight is devoted 
towards an analysis of the very Christian words, “seek and you shall 
find”, Nautin’s counter argument is equally unconvincing. He suggests, 
for example that since the passage of Plato’s Alcibiades (1.109e ei oinBeing 
ye un eidevon) is quoted in full in Str. 5.3.17.1.2 and only alluded to in 
Str. 8.1.2.2 then the former must be an earlier work. This argument is 
not conclusive and might well be used as evidence for Ernst’s case as 
much as Nautin’s in that the allusion to Alcibiades is more fitting to the 
brevity of note taking than for a full account, suggesting priority. Not 
much can be made of this piece of evidence. 

Nautin points out that the duality present in the opening lines of 
book eight, of providing commentary on the evangelical word on the 
one hand, and a consideration of the advantages of reasoning by 


109 Ernst, De Clementis, 10. 
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questions and answers on the other, serves Clement’s purpose and cites 
Chrysippes as someone who did the same and who was well known to 
Clement. Nautin also uses the odd wording of Str. 8.1.1.3, “an open- 
ing being made through the impediment ($101ydevrog tod £unodwv)”, 
which seeks to fit the wording of Matt 7.7/Lk 11.9 into the account 
of opening the obstacles of truth through dialectical reasoning. Yet 
Nautin believes that the bizarre expression probably resulted from 
Clement wishing to add force to his commentary on the Gospel and 
that the less clumsy wording of tà éunodov SiaKxaBaipew (“supprimer 
l’obstacle”)''" used in both Str. 5.1.11.4 and 7.15.89.1 is the most likely 
source rather than that used in book eight. Once again, I fail to see 
how this disproves Ernst’s course notes theory. Odd expression often 
results when taking or delivering notes in a school setting, especially 
when delivery of subject matter is done via speech and then copied 
down as suggested by a school setting, 

Nautin then takes a closer look at the passage Str 8.1.2.2 cited by 
Ernst, suggesting that there is a tautological use of the terms Gntetv (to 
seek) and &pevvaodaı (to find) in Clement’s use of the familiar Gospel 
passage. Nautin proposes that the passage would make more sense 
without the use of these almost synonymous words, which Clement uses 
to articulate his comparison between dialectical debate and acceptance 
of the evangelical word. The clearest reason for this for Nautin is that 
the author is working from a philosophical source on dialectic that has 
been adapted for use in commentaries on or allude to biblical text. 
Nautin claims that more faithful adaptations of this source are seen 
sometimes in book five and sometimes in book eight of the Stromateis. 
He does not provide evidence of any more faithful adaptation of the 
source in book eight, and indeed were he to do so, would contradict 
his previous argument that a less clumsy rendering suggests an earlier 
text. Neither Ernst’s nor Nautin’s case is convincing here. 

The text of St 1.1.11.1 is then raised as a contentious passage in 
the meaning a reader may attribute to the word usually translated as 
‘notes’ (brouvnunare). Ernst suggested that this passage refers to notes 
taken by Clement from his teacher’s lessons that form the material of 
the fragment in book eight. Quite rightly Nautin points out that the 
author has Plato’s Phaedrus 276d[sic] and 274e in mind here and that 
“notes” here refers to Clement’s own writing rather than those taken 


10 P Nautin, “La fin des Stromates”, 276. 
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down of another’s work. Nautin offers no evidence to justify his claim 
other than to let the text of the Phaedrus speak for itself. Socrates’ speech 
appears to support Nautin’s conclusion slightly in that the writer of 
the notes on book one is doing so as an amusing pastime in his old 
age, rather than any concerted effort to remember notes from lectures 
he attended.''' In any case the implication at most suggests that the 
author’s intention in citing the Phaedrus here was to set an informal tone 
to the enterprise rather than a formal note-taking process that might 
accompany one’s attempts to retain important information passed down 
by a lecturer. This is subtle but inconclusive speculation. 

Nautin shifts his attention to the works of Collomp'” and Bousset’? 
who suggest that the source was larger than first believed and consisted 
of the Excerpta, the Eclogae and the Hyptoposes. Bousset, in particular, 
takes up the passage of Eel. 56.2 suggesting that the mention of the 
name Pantaenus is evidence of Clement taking notes in classes taken 
by Pantaenus, in this instance on an interpretation of Ps 18.6. Drawing 
on Munck, Nautin claims that Clement only attributes the interpretive 
principle of how prophetic writing is often indirect about its tenses, often 
confusing past, present and future events, and that there is nothing in 
the text that would confirm that these were notes from a formal lesson 
given by Pantaenus on how to interpret the text of Psalms. Clement, 
Nautin suggests, is working from memories preserved of discussions 
with his teacher. Once again, I find this line of argument inconclusive 
and speculative. The fact that Clement mentions his teacher in the 
fragments is evidence neither for nor against the idea that they are 
notes to a formal course. 

The passages of Str. 1.1.12.1 and 1.1.14.2-3 are then considered by 
Bousset as evidence of Clemant’s note-taking of a course delivered by 
Pantaenus. Bousset insists that the term droonu£ıwcıg as used in the 
first passage is a technical term referring to notes taken under dictation. 
Nautin contends that the term can also mean notes taken in broader 
applications than just dictation of lecture notes,''* and in any case it is 
clear from the two passages that Clement is not taking formal notes but 
is writing them down from his memories of past interaction with his 


111! This issue is taken up again in chapter 4.2. 

12 “Une source de Clément d’Alexandrie”. 

113 Fiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb, 155-271. 

114 He cites Le Dictionnaire grec-frangais: “note prise d’après une lecture ou des souve- 
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beloved teachers. Bousset’s logic stems from Clement’s insistence that 
“certain things” were not noted in his discussions with his teacher and 
have been lost to time. Since “certain things” were not noted, Bous- 
set takes this as evidence that he must have taken at least some notes 
because he clearly did not note everything.” This is a valid point, 
which Nautin disregards as false reasoning in that to say that certain 
things were not noted does not demonstrate that other things were. On 
the contrary, Nautin believes this to be the best proof that Clement 
did not take notes and that he had never written his memoirs prior to 
writing the Stromateis. Nautin then cites several authors who disregard 
the hypothesis put forward by Ernst, Collomp and Bousset, !'° and rather 
take the view that these were notes taken down in preparation for a 
later work. Hence Nautin concludes by saying that the fragments are 
not notes from a course taken by Clement and that they are more so 
notes taken from the first seven books of the Stromateis. 

Nautin then turns his attention to passages of Clement that set out 
his plan for writing in the hope that it will shed light on the nature and 
purpose of the eighth book. He analyses each one to discover a distinct 
program. In the first passage (Str. 1.1.15.2) Nautin discovers the following 
program: la. a refutation of the heretical sects, b. an account of the 
epoptic contemplation of the true gnosis according to the tradition set 
down at the beginning of the world, and 2. a preliminary treatment of 
material that has to be dealt with before the contemplation of nature. 
Nautin points out that this contemplation of nature is elsewhere called 
‚physiologia by Clement (Str 4.1.1.2 and 3.2)."'7 Here Clement again men- 
tions two parts to his program: 1. a refutation of the opinions of the 
Greeks and the heretics and 2. the true gnostic physics or science of 
nature. But what is it specifically that Clement wishes to treat before 
the initiate can begin the gnostic contemplation of nature? What, using 
Clement’s georgic imagery, constitutes the brambles that need to be 
cleared to prepare the ground for planting? Nautin believes this to be 
the sphere of ethics. 


15 W. Bousset, Jiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb, 201. 

16 J, Munck, Untersuchungen, 180; R.P. Casey, Excerpta, 4; G. Lazzatti, Introduzione, 
35; Cl. Mondésert, Clément d’ Alexandrie, 253 & 255; F. Sagnard, Clément d’Alexandne, 7; 
H. Chadwick, Alexandrian Christianity, 17; J. Quasten, Initiation aux Pères de l’Eglıse, Il 
(Paris, 1957), 22; A. Mehat, Etudes, 517. 

17 Nautin, “La fin des Stromates”, 283 n. 42. 
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Moving to the next passage (Str. 2.1.1.1 to 2.3), Nautin identifies the 
following program: 1. to prove that the Greeks plagiarized the Jews in 
three ways: a. its accounts of miracles, b. the theory of the virtues, c. its 
symbolic system. Nautin suggests that Clement strayed from this order, 
initially treating of the virtues in Stromateis two to four, its symbolic 
system in Stromateis five and finally the accounts of miracles in some 
pages of Stromateis 6. 2. Clement then envisages an apologetic section 
intended for the Greeks and for the Jews and which will primarily consist 
in quoting some passages of Scripture. ‘This section was not announced 
in the program set out in book one. 3. a criticism of the philosophical 
sects, which corresponds to the first part of the contemplation of nature 
announced in the passage from book one. 

In the next passage (St: 4.1.1.1 to 3.3), Clement provides a little more 
detail about his program: 1. once again the plagiarism of the Greeks 
covering a. the theory of virtues, b. the symbolic system. He does not 
mention an account on miracles as in the last passage, but assures 
the reader that this section will conclude the account of ethics (Str. 
4.1.1.2). 2. the apologetic section once again aimed at the Greeks and 
the Jews with reference to Scripture. 3. the first part of the physiologia 
with a criticism of the heretical sects consisting of two kinds: a. what 
the philosophers have said on first principles, b. the heretics using the 
prophetic scriptures. 4. the second part of the physiologia, dealing with the 
epoptic contemplation of nature, beginning with a account of Genesis. 
Str. 6.1.1.1 confirms that the sixth and seventh books were concerned 
with ethics, and that he will continue in the style of the Stromateis to 
solve the difficulties raised by the Greeks and the Barbarians in respect 
to the parousia of the Lord. According to Nautin, this corresponds to 
the apologetic section announced in books two and four. 

Towards the end of the seventh book (Str. 7.15.89.1) Clement claims 
that he will refute the ideas of the Greeks and Jews, which Nautin 
has labeled the apologetic section. He also confirms that this will take 
place in the “following Stromateis (npoievaı Utpo@patéa)”.!'® Finally on 
the last page of the book seven (Str. 7.18.110.4), Clement confirms that 
his account of ethics has concluded. 

Nautin suggests the following program set out by Clement in the 
first seven books and which will be treated in the eighth: 


18 Nautin, “La fin des Stromates”, 290 n. 66. 
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l. the apologetic section against the Greeks and the Jews in connec- 
tion with the Incarnation, part of which is expected to start with 
Stromateis eight; 

2. the first part of the physics, which must discuss: a. the opinions of the 
philosophers on first principles, b. the doctrines of the heretics; 

3. the second part of physics, the epopteia, which will start with a com- 
ment of the chapters of the genesis of creation. 


1. Nautin’s next concern is with whether or not Clement effectively 
realizes the program set out above, and looks at two hypotheses: do 
the fragments preserved in the Laurentianus manuscript that follow the 
first seven books of the Stromateis correspond with Clement’s envisaged 
program; that is, the fragments labeled Stromateis Eight, the Excerpta and 
the Eclogae? Looking at the first section of the program set out in the 
first seven books of the Stromateis, the apologetic section on the problems 
(&noptat) and the further difficulties (npooanopodueva) of the Greeks 
and the Jews, Nautin points out the verb &nopetv appears precisely at 
the beginning of the eighth book in relation to the difficulties of the 
more recent Hellenic philosophers who love controversy. A good deal 
of the first section of book eight is directed against the sophists and 
skeptics a little further on under the title TIpog tovg Ilvppwvetovc. In 
contrast to this Hellenic love of refuting is the barbarian philosophy that 
invites us to seek in order to find (Matt. 7.7). As Nautin suggests, this 
introduction is a strong indication that we are at the apologetic section 
announced earlier. However, we have no mention of the incarnation 
or any major attempt to refute the Greek and the Jews with recourse 
to Scripture. The author has, at this stage merely made preliminary 
remarks about his refutation. 

2. Next according to the program set out in the first seven books, we 
should see the first part of the physiologia dealing firstly with a refuta- 
tion of the philosopher’s views on first principles. Nautin sees in Str. 
8.9.25.1 to 33.9, a draft of the various species of ‘causes’ according 
to Greek philosophers, that the concept of ‘cause’ is closely related to 
that of ‘principle’. Secondly, it will contain a refutation of the doctrines 
of the heretics. In particular is Clement’s intention of a lengthy criti- 
cism of the writings of the heretics. This corresponds entirely with the 
Excerpta, according to Nautin, which contains a detailed account of a 
Valentinian work. 

3. Lastly the reader should find an account of the second part of the 
physwlogia, or epopteia, which would begin with an account of the origin of 
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the world. This corresponds according to Nautin, to the Eclogae, whose 
first fragment gives account of the first two verses of the book of Genesis, 
before moving on to the third verse at 38.1. Nautin also adds that this 
section would also be accompanied by a refutation of certain heretics 
(Str. 4.1.3.3), noting that the Eclogae explicitly names both Tatian (38.1) 
and Hermogenes (56.2). Thus, according to Nautin, all the sections laid 
down with the program are represented in the fragments and they are 
there in the exact order in which they were announced. An agreement 
as striking as this could already be enough to convince us that Clement 
carried out his plan until the end. Nautin also adds the reference to 
QDS 26.8 which mentions a work entitled the Interpretation of the Principles 
of Theology in which Clement will provide an initiatic interpretation of 
Matt. 19.24 as symbolic of the Saviour. Nautin believes this to be a 
reference to a work already written rather than a future work because 
of the use of the present verb drapyxeı.!!” 

This evidence convinces Nautin that there is no doubt that Clement 
carried out his program and it is from there that the fragments preserved 
in Laurentianus come. However, Nautin believes that it is impossible that 
one book of the Stromateis could cover the whole of what the program 
expects, particularly when he devoted seven books to ethics. Clement 
only announces the apologetic section under the title of the eighth 
Stromateis. He then asks whether the remaining parts of the physiologia 
constitute part of the Stromateis or part of a new work. 

Nautin then turns his attention to the theory put forward by some 
earlier scholars that the Hypotyposes was the intended continuation of 
the Stromateis.'?° In particular some saw in the last line of the seventh 
book, the clue that suggested that Clement would continue with another 
written work.'*! However, as Nautin correctly points out, the passage 


19 Also mentioned Str. 4.1.2.2. and 3.2. 

0 Firstly by Daniel Heinsius in a note to his edition to Clement’s works in 1616, 
later by Henri de Valois in his edition of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 1659. The 
Hopotyposes is mentioned firstly by Eusebius (HH. 6.13.2) and later by Photius as con- 
sisting of eight books (Bibl. 109). 

121 Str 7.18.111.4. Kai Sy pete tov EBSopov todtov Hutv Utpavatéa tHv tés dn’ 
GAANS Apxfis nomoóueða tov Adyov. As Nautin pointed out (“La fin des Stromates”, 
295 n. 73), this sentence gave some scholars reason to suggest that the continuation 
to the Stromateis was the Hypotyposes. For example, Chr. Bunsen in his Analecta antenicena, 
1854. Bunsen allocated all the fragments that follow Stromateis seven in the Laurentia- 
nus manuscript to the Hypotyposes. A. Mehat agrees with the hypotheses (Etudes, 255), 
although suggests that some of the fragments were added material to the Stromateis as 
a provisional crowning. 
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of Str. 7.15.89.1 clearly stipulates that the following work after the 
seventh book would be another Stromateis. According to Nautin, this 
line does not suggest a new work, but that he will begin with a new 
set of preliminary criticisms of sophists and the skeptics. At the very 
least there was to be another Stromatets in Clement’s program. As we 
indeed see at the beginning of the eighth book, this clearly corresponds 
to the apologetic section of the continued program. What needs to be 
established then is whether, after the apologetic section there would 
then be a further work on physics called the Hypotyposes. The first of 
three arguments Nautin looks at are: 


1. Whether there is agreement between what Photius claimed of the 
Hypotyposes in the ninth century!” and the sections on physics found 
in the Excerpta and Eclogae: 

a. Photius stipulates that the author of the Hyptoposes places the Son 


at the level of creaturely existence (eig Kriouo Karayeı) and the 
Exerpta refers to the Son as the “first created” (npwröktıorog).'” 
b. Photius makes an obscure reference to the birth of Eve mentioned 
in the Hypotyposes. Nautin believes that Photius understands this 
description as a night ejaculation of Adam’s mentioned in the 
passage of Exc. 21.2, which speaks of the male “seed” of Adam 
remaining with him while the female “seed” was taken from him 


to become Eve. Hence, unlike Scripture, Photius sees the author 


122 Nautin refers the following passage of Photius (Bibl. 109) Kai Ev trot pèv adtOv 
öphag Soxet Akyeıv, Ev tior bE TavtEAds eis doeßeis Kai vhode Adyous Expépetan. 
“YAnv te yàp &xpovov Kai idéa¢ MG ANO TIVOV pnt@v eicayopévaç otáčet, Kol TOV 
Yiov eig Kriouo, Karüyel. "Et d& HETEHWLXWOEIG Koi TOAAODS TPO Tod ‘Addu KÖouoVg 
Teporederon: Kal êk TOD "Adayı thw Edav, où% as 6 ExKANOLUOTLKOS Aöyog BovAeran, OAM 
aioxpôs te Kai &Béwe 6 anopotveto: uíyvvoðaí TE TOdG &yyédovg yovaıdi Kai TALSONOLEIV 
èE abtOv dverporoAct, Kai um oapKabFiva TOV Aöyov OAKS 80801. Aöyovg TE TOD TATPÒG 
úo teparoAoy@v AmeAeygeron, @v TOV frrova TOG avOpdnorg é ENLPALVTVAL, põAAov òè 
ovdé éxetvov: gnot yap: “Agyetou uèv Kai 6 Yiög Aöyog, ¢ Opovipas To narpıc® dy, 
GAN od vov ovt6g gotiv ò 0Ap& yevóuevoç: oùðè unv ö TOTPHOG Aöyos, Aà Sbvanig 
Tig Tod Oeod oiov Anöppoıa tod Aöyov adtod, vog yevönevog tàs tov AvOponav 
Kapdtarg SLoregoirnke”. Kai tata nava neıparon and Pnrav rıvov Kataorevábew 
tis Ypagîìs, kai GAAG dé uvpia PAvapet Kal PAaopnuei, eite drög, cite TIG Erepog TO 
odtod mpoownov droxpBeic. "Erorndnoav dE HDTO at Padognpor adran TeporroAoyian € év 
TOpoig OKTH. Aéyer dE Kal nepi TOV KDT@V TOAAGKIC, Kal OTOPAÖNV Kai OVYKEXVHÉVOG 
orep EunAnKrog napıyeı TH pntá. O SE 6A0G okoròç cavel EPUNVETAL TOYZEAVOVOL 
thc Tev&oeoc, tig ’EE66oV, tv YaAuov, tod Heiov MobAov tOv émotoAGv, Kal TOV 
kalov, Kai tod "ErkAnoıaotod. Ma8nti¢ 88, > Kai adtds onor, yéyove Tlavtaivon- 
GAAG tata Lev at "Ynotun@oeic. 

13 Exe. 20.1. 
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as affirming Eve’s birth in a way that is “shameful and unworthy 


of God”. 


. Photius also comments that the Hypotyposes will comment on 


several books of Scripture, among which are Genesis and Psalms. 
Nautin points out that it is precisely at the beginning of the Ecolgae 
that we find a commentary on the first verses of Genesis, while at 
the end of the Eclogae, we see several verses of Psalms 17 and 18 
accompanied by a short explication.'** Nautin also points out 
that these commentaries on Genesis and Psalms are interspersed 
with quotations from other parts of Scripture, but again this 
aggrees with Photius’ description of the Hypotyposes, which he 
claims to speak of the words of scripture in a “dispersed and 
unmethodical way”. 

Following Eusebius,'* Photius informs us that in the Hypotoposes 
Clement would acknowledge himself as a disciple of Pantaenus, 
which he does at Ecl. 56.2 (6 Tovraıvog de nu@v EAeyev). 
Nautin adds that the order in which Photius treats of these issues 
is the same order in which they appear in the Excerpta and the 
Eclogae. 


2. There is also the indications implied by Clement himself: 


a. 


b. 


Nautin refers to the beginning of book four, which modifies his 
intentions set out in book one; namely that there would be a 
work primarily on physics after a preliminary work on ethics. In 
book four, however, Clement announces that he will insert an 
apologetic section against the Greeks and the Jews between the 
ethics and the physics. The juxtaposed expression of Ent tovtoig 
and votepov (Str. 4.1.2.1), which he translates as ‘then’ and ‘later’ 
respectively, indicate to Nautin that Clement saw that his work on 
ethics was expanding, feeling the need to add an apologetic sec- 
tion, and that he would treat physics later on in another work. 
The beginning of book six indicates that all that remains to treat 
in the Stromateis is the apologetic section.'*° 


3. Finally, Nautin asserts that it is interesting to observe that Origen, 
whom Clement exerted considerable influence over, composed both 


124 Fel, 42—44; 51.1 to end. 

13 EH. 6.13.2. 

12 Nautin appears to be referring to Str. 6.1.1.4 (npoiövrov tv DROUVNUATOV KATH 
TOV TOV LIPOLATEWV YAPAKTHPA, ém1Avtéov té te DIO 'EAANvov tå te dno Bapßapwv 
npocanopovpeva uiv nepi tig TOD KLplov rapovoidagç). 
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a Stromateis and a treatise on first principles (De Princ.), suggesting 
that the Stromateis was a distinct literary form from that which would 
treat of first principles, or what Clement labels the beginning of 
physics. 


These indications all reinforce for Nautin that Clement did not expose 
his physics in the Stromateis, but in another work called the Hypotyposes. He 
therefore breaks up the Laurentianus manuscript in the following way: 


Works of Clement Preserved parts in Laurentianus 
STROMATEIS 
1. Ethics (Stromateis 1 to 7) Str. 1 to 7 


2. Apologetic against the Greeks and Jews Str. 8.1.1.1 to 8.24.6 
(Stromateis 8 to ?) 


HYPOTYPOSES 
1. Physics, first part: critique of the sects: 
a) philosophers: treatise ‘on first Str. 8.9.25.1 to 33.9 
principles’ 
b) the heretics Excerpta ex Theodoto 
2. Physics, second part: ‘epopteia’ or Eclogae Propheticae 


allegorical commentary of passages 
of Scripture 


From this Nautin concludes that the Stromateis is not an exact reproduc- 
tion of Clement’s work, but the work of a copyist who had a copy of 
the Stromateis and their continuation, the Hypotyposes. However, through 
lack of energy or time, the copyist transcribed only extracts of the latter 
under the heading Stromateis Fight. 

Nautin then directs his attention to concerns that could be raised 
over the ancient citations of the Eclogae that place them under the 
name Stromateis Fight, suggesting that, as Zahn had asserted, the Eclogae 
belonged at the beginning of book eight and assumed that the position 
of the Exerpta went naturally between Stomateis Eight and the Eclogae. 
However, Nautin disagrees on two counts: 


1. The impossibility of covering all that is raised within the fragments 
at the end of the Zaurentianus manuscript; namely, a development 
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of the theme of logical demonstration, an account of first causes, 
extracts and refutation of Theodotus and other heretics, extracts 
and a commentary on Scripture, in particular on the creation of 
the world. Nautin adds that no other book of the Stromateis carries 
such a range of subjects. This is simply too much to expect of one 
Stromateis. 

2. The declaration of Clement himself at the beginning of book eight 
that it would only cover an apologetic against the Greeks and the 
Jews. We can see this at the beginning of the eighth book, but, 
Nautin suggests, not the development on causes, the Excerpta and 
the Eclogue, which fit neatly into Clement’s proposed account of 
physics in two parts. Thus Nautin believes that Zahn was incorrect 
in allotting the Eclogue as part of the eighth book. 


Nautin then looks at the ancient editions of the Stromateis itself to deter- 
mine how many books it actually contained. Firstly, Eusebius mentions 
eight books,'”’ but it is possible that he did not have the edition written 
by Clement himself: Acacius of Caesarea, a successor to Eusebius, had 
a shortened edition which arrives to us through the Laurentianus. Acacius 
was most probably working from the library of Eusebius and so it is 
also probable that Eusebius himself had only a shortened edition of the 
Stromateis. Closer to Clement’s time as Eusebius is, he was not assured 
of full copies of texts, as the instance of the mutilated copy of Origen’s 
commentary on Hosea testifies. It is probable that Eusebius had a similar 
edition of Clement’s works as Acacius and which closely reflects what 
appears to us in Laurentianus. Eusebius’ record of eight books is thus 
indecisive. Nautin asks whether Clement could have condensed his 
apologetic against the Greeks and the Jews into one Stromateis. 
Secondly, there is the edition that came down to us in Laurentianus. 
Nautin believes a copyist transcribed fully Stromateis one to seven, then 
extracts of the last Stromateis and the Hypotyposes. He believes that the 
copyist did not make a summary of this remaining material, but kept 
some passages which interested him; namely, information on philo- 
sophical demonstration and causation, then notes on Clement’s view 
on the doctrines of ‘Theodotus, a rich resource for heresiologists, and 
then certain interpretations of Scripture and pieces of documentary 


17 Eusebius, EH. 6.13.1. 
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interest such as interpretations from Tatian (Eel. 38.1), quotes from 
the Apocalypse of Peter (Ecl. 41.2; 48.1; 49.1) and the Preaching of Peter 
(Ecl. 58) which did not appear in the bible, and finally mention of his 
teacher Pantaenus (Ecl. 58). This copyist, Nautin believes, worked in the 
third century and whose copy of Clement’s works entered the library 
in Caesarea and was used by both Eusebius and later be Acacius, and 
which was the ancestor to Laurentianus. 

Thirdly and finally, we know through Photius that an edition did not 
contain more than Stromateis one to seven, followed by Q D.S., prob- 
ably delivered from a copy of the previous edition which had removed 
the eighth book, the Excerpta and the Eclogue. This could have been the 
case either because the material was already fragmented or because the 
copyist realised that the eighth book was mainly made up of passages 
which were in the edition of the Hypotyposes. 

Nautin concludes his extensive analysis with four principle points, 
the first three of which he holds for certain, and the fourth as highly 
probable: 


1. The texts that follow Stromateis seven in Laurentianus are neither drafts 
nor notes of readings published by Clement or his acquaintances, 
nor notes of a course that he would have taken at the school of 
Pantaenus. They are the fragments that a copyist extracted from the 
work of Clement. 

2. These extracts come from a work that is the continuation of the 
Stromateis, which Clement announced several times. 

3. This continuation of Stromateis included: 1. the eighth book of the 
Stromateis, and possibly others as well, devoted to an apologetic against 
the Greeks and the Jews; 2. other volumes containing ‘physics’ from 
Str. 8.9.25.1 to 33.9, plus the Excerpta ex Theodotos and the Eclogae 
Propheticae. 

4. Several indications tend to prove that these other volumes containing 
‘physics’ were included in the Aypotyposes. 


In view of Nautin’s conclusions it is difficult to assert that the eighth book 
of the Stromateis could constitute all that is predicated by the number 
symbolism announced earlier. In regard to Nautin’s four conclusions, 
I would, however, add the following: 


8 Photius, Bibl. 111. He does, however, mention eight books. 
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1. The arguments against the fragments being neither drafts nor notes 
of readings or notes to a course taken at the school of Pantaenus are 
not convincing as pointed out above. ‘The arguments on both sides have 
degrees of probability, but are inconclusive. I am inclined towards the 
view that the fragments listed under Stromateis eight are notes taken by 
Clement himself, not necessarily from a course taken at the school of 
Pantaenus, but reminiscences, as he himself suggests, put down in the 
manner of the previous seven Stromateis and later copied. 

2. I agree that these extracts come from a work that is the continua- 
tion of the Stromateis, which Clement announced several times. Stromateis 
one, four, six and seven insist that there is a plan to Clement’s teaching 
which is not fully realised in the extent material. However, the extracts 
are highly suggestive of what is expected of the program set up by 
Clement in the previous books. 

3. The continuation of Stromateis includes the eighth book. Given 
the implications of the number symbolism contained throughout the 
first seven books, I would be reluctant to suggest any more that eight 
books of the Stromateis. It may well be as Nautin suggests that Clement 
found the need to expand the purpose of his ethics to incorporate an 
apologetic against the Greeks and the Jews. Although while there is 
an apologetic against the Greeks in Str. 8.1.1.1 to 8.24.6, there is no 
apologetic against the Jews, and, as we suggested above, this is exactly 
the topic with which the first book of the Stromateis begins. Hence, there 
is nothing here to suggest that the number pattern located in relation 
to the first and eighth grade is not correct. Furthermore, the number 
symbolism insists that the eighth grade in Clement’s soteriology is con- 
cerned with an arche, the beginning of teaching and of a new creation. 
Here lies the ogdoad. Hence the section of the philosophers on first 
principles, Str. 8.9.25.1 to 33.9, is not as out of place as Nautin suggests 
were it to remain as part of the eighth book of the Stromateis, even if 
it were merely preliminary remarks about it. Indeed that discussion on 
demonstration flows quite naturally into the discussion of aetiology, 
and is of a much similar character than the material contained in the 
Excerpta, which Nautin sees as connected to the aetiological material 
in the eighth book. I believe the fragmentary material is part of the 
eighth book of the Stromateis. However, the Excerpta and the Eclogae 
are part of a later work that would be the completion of Clement’s 
teaching on physics and the epoptera consonant with the Greater mysteria 
that take place after the mystagogic and purificatory stage mentioned 
in the later chapter. 
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4. The idea that the extracts tend to suggest that this continuation 
to the Stromateis was the Hypotyposes is highly probable for the reasons 
Nautin articulates, but inconclusive. Whatever work, be it extent or not, 
it is undoubtedly concerned with physics and ultimately with epoptic 
vision, and again, Nautin’s arguments for the Excerpta and the Eclogue 
fitting this decription are convincing. This is entirely consonant with 
Clement’s symbolism surrounding the number eight, although we can- 
not ascribe the complete physics and epoptic vision to the eighth book 
itself. This is left for the continuation. 


Conclusion 


To conclude the discussion on the the number and sequence of 
Clement’s works, the Stromateis progress as a mystagogy from the first 
book through to the eighth in a way that is announced by the number 
symbolism set out within it. It is possible that the composition of the 
Stromateis, consisting of eight books, is systematised only to the extent 
of providing the boundaries within which the miscellany of notes can 
freely operate. Méhat has provided us with useful evidence concerning 
a sequence of truth, a sequence that may not have a corresponding 
systematic order on the page. A good analogy is a labyrinth whereby 
the initiate proceeds though the complex often coming to dead ends and 
being forced to explore different avenues, yet all the while making some 
progress towards the goal.'*? From the perspective of the initiate, it may 
seem that little advancement has been made, yet from the position of 
the teacher, who oversees the initiate’s progress and has traversed the 
same road before, one can see that the initiate is moving ever closer 
despite the wrong turns. The analogy of the labyrinth accounts for the 
haphazard arrangement of the material within the Stromateis, which, 
when viewed as a whole, follows a sequence that ultimately directs the 
reader to the goal it simultaneously conceals and reveals. ‘The Séromateis 
deliberately obfuscates in order to initiate souls. To this purpose many 


129 Cf. H.A. Blair: “Clement weaves a pattern in the Stromateis, but a pattern in free 
association, not logic or chronology. It is like Ariadne’s clue of thread, for it leads not 
into but out of the labyrinth of tangled notions in our world today, back in the clear 
landscape where we can again begin to think. Clement does not make the journey for 
us to the central mystery, for we are all starting from different places; but he sets us 
off from possible starting points, tells us what to aim at and where not to turn”: The 
Kaleidoscope of Truth: Types and Archetypes in Clement of Alexandria (Worthing, 1986), 14. 
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are led down blind alleys and lose sight of the akolouthia that Clement 
is adumbrating. 

Another more fitting analogy is used by Clement himself; that of 
husbandry. As Nautin pointed out, the Stromateıs are situated at the level 
of ethics. Clement uses the analogy of land being “previously cleared” 
(npoxekodapu£vng) of thorns and weeds by the farmer in preparation for 
planting the vine. This, he claims is a mystery in preparation for another 
mystery, no doubt a reference to the lesser mysteries in preparation for 
the greater.'*’ The same word is used in connection with the mysteries 
in book four, although this time, without the georgic imagery.'*' Here he 
speaks of being initiated into the lesser mysteries with certain subjects 
being “cleared aside” in preparation for the greater mysteries. In other 
words, the Stromateis act as a clearing of obstacles to make the soul of 
the initiate ready to receive the greater mysteries. Ethically speaking 
this implies that the clearing aside of certain subjects is a purificatory 
process that demonstrates that the gnostic is truly pious.’ The ques- 
tion remains as to what is cleared aside in the Stromateis? This will be 
the intention of chapters four to six. 

Finally, the eighth book of the Séomateis fits the pedagogical sequence 
born out by Clement’s number symbolism, albeit in only a preliminary 
state to that which comes in the Excerpta and the Eclogae. The realm 
of Christ is the ogdoad, the place of ideas and therefore rational, but 
it is also the coming into the light of the first day, in the mind of the 
initiate and in the divine mind, both of which are symbolised by the 
number ten. Clement’s number symbolism requires that the eighth be 
considered the first. Given the marked correspondences between the 
soteriological sequence and the number and sequence of his works, 
it stands to reason that the eighth book bears some close similarities 
to the first, since logic, with God and Scripture, constitutes both the 
arché and telos of teaching and of gnosis. The treatise represents the 
restoration of the chaotic structure of the previous seven books to a 
logical order, and a preparation for the coming treatise on the epoptic 
vision of physics, showing that in the light of the Lord’s Day, logic is 
as it is, derived from the divine Logos. ‘Though book eight is a short 
and fragmented treatise, its implications are enormous. The categories 
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it establishes for the discovery of truth require an enormous intel- 
lectual effort to be applied, an effort familiar to those who attempt to 
become versed in practical application of Stoic and Aristotelian logic. 
The initiate capable of assimilating this knowledge is reminded that it 
is God-given, not to be abused as a tool for sophistry, but stringently 
applied to the recollection and expression of the truth. Figure 3 sets out 
the significant correspondences between the content and structure of 
Clement’s works. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


LOGIC AND ENIGMA 


3.1. Introduction 


The difficulty scholars have faced when attempting to identify the 
function of the Stromateis is compounded by its mixture of Greek philo- 
sophical logic and language from a wide variety of sources, with what 
I have chosen to label ‘enigmatic’. One can trace the influences on the 
Stromateis to almost all the schools of Greek philosophical thought. Yet 
running side by side is the enigmatic material of Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, Greek poetry and maxims, myths and Egyptian symbols, 
and even anecdotes about Hindu wise men, each requiring the more 
imaginative approach of symbolic or allegoric interpretation. Epistemo- 
logically, this material does not readily lend itself to the philosophical 
categorisation that is such a marked feature of Greek philosophical 
historiography. 

Yet the disparity between philosophy and religion, or more specifi- 
cally, between logic and the enigmatic is not quite so acute when we 
consider Clement’s treatment of first principles.' The first principles in 
Greek philosophy have always been the subject of logical discussion, and 
yet, as Clement attempts to show, they are also the subject of faith and 
have always been disguised in enigmas. From this point of view logic 
and enigma are concerned with the same territory and therefore both 
play a crucial role in Clement’s method of revealing and concealing 
the truths concerning God. It will be useful then to analyse these two 
prominent features of Clement’s writing to determine how the synthesis 
functions as a teaching. 

If the method Clement used for the writing of the Stromateis operates 
as a mystagogic teaching as we suggested in the last chapter, we must 
then determine the tools he used in his initiatory process. Not only is 


' As E. Molland writes: “The distinction between religion and philosophy is dim 
to this thinker, who conceives religion as the knowledge of God, and philosophy as 
a reaching for the true knowledge of divine reality”: “Clement of Alexandria on the 
Origin of Greek philosophy”, SO 15/16 (1936), 57-83. 
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the work replete with logical and enigmatic language, it is also replete 
with the terminology of faith. Clement is not a fideist, but his defence 
of faith as a tool for the acquisition of knowledge is renowned amongst 
scholars. His most powerful tool in initiating souls in Christian philoso- 
phy lies, then, somewhere between a rigid logic inherited from Greek 
philosophy and strong faith in Hebrew and Christian revelation. 


3.2. The Tools of Initiation 


As discussed in chapter one, the idea of concealing truths is the method 
employed by Clement for the writing of the Stromateis to sort genuine 
seekers from false.? It follows then, as Kovacs points out, that Clement’s 
method is analogous to Scripture in its attempt to locate the elect 
of God by clothing its truths in some form of veil.’ While Scripture 
conceals its truths “in enigmas, and symbols, and allegories, and meta- 
phors, and such like tropes”,* Clement uses the miscellaneous literary 
form of the Stromates as a kind of veil of disparity in order to conceal 
its truths.° This is the domain of the Didaskalos, and why the Stromateis 
by necessity appears in the form that it does. The strange mixture of 
logic, Scriptural, prophetic, and poetic utterances combine to become 
an enigmatic and synthetic training ground, bringing together two 
primary elements in both Greek and Hebrew thought. 

Ultimately for Clement, even the New Testament acknowledges that 
its truths are a mystery that few are capable of understanding, and is 
therefore, esoteric at its core: “But we speak the wisdom of God hidden 
in a mystery, which none of this world understood, for if they had they 
would not have crucified the Lord of Glory”.’ According to Clement, 
it is only with the coming of the Word of God and the proclamation 
of the Gospel, that the prophetic enigmas can be dispelled.® Yet he 
also believed that it is only the gnostic who can fully interpret Scripture 
and comprehend what others find incomprehensible.’ Only the gnostic 


2 Str. 7.18.111.1-3 and 6.1.2.1-2. 

3 Cf Str. 6.15.126.2-3. 

* Str. 5.4.22.1. 

> Str. 2.1.1.2. See also Str. 5.4.24.2-3. 

ë Paid. 3.12.97.3-98.1. Cf. Str. 2.1.1.2. 

7 1 Cor 2.6-8 cited at Str. 5.4.24.2. Origen also saw the New Testament as esoteric, 
not just the Gospels, but also the epistles (De Princ. 4.2.3). 

8 Protr. 1.10.1. 

> Str. 6.8.70.2. 
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can understand “knotty sayings (otpopàç Adywv) and the solution of 
enigmas (Aces aiviywatov)”,!° a “parable and a dark word (oxotewov 
Aöyov), the sayings and enigmas of the wise”.'! Hence the need for the 
prophecies contained in Scripture to remain obscure, but which reveal 
enough truth to ignite the souls of a select few.'* Clement tells us that 
it is divine teaching (Beta S:8a0KaAta) to learn to discern the ambigui- 
ties of Scripture and without the gnostic’s interpretive skills its truths 
would remain forever hidden from us. There are, then, a number of 


skills that gnostics must develop in the process of initiation. 


3.2.1. Logie and Dialectic 


Clement’s theology is, at its core, logocentric. He believed that the 
logical faculty within us is an image of the Word of God," and there- 
fore provides the means by which the soul can return to God. “For, 
as is the Logos, such also must the believer’s life be, so as to be able 
to follow God, who brings all things to end from the beginning by 
the right course”.'* Clement speaks of the soul becoming cleansed by 
“rational water (Wdwp Aoyıröv)”"® and of being baptised by reason’? as 
it learns to discern its way in the true philosophy of Christ. He says 
that the Christian must also eat bread according to reason and become 
“circumcised in understanding (repıreruntan tov Aoyıouöv)”,” in his 
belief that, in the sacramental life, all thought and action is governed 
by the Logos.'* Reason or logic for Clement was not a dry academic 
and ratiocinative tool for the forum; it was the means of living life 
according to the Word of God. He believed that humans pre-existed 
with the Word of God before the foundation of the world,” and that in 


10 Wis 8.8. 

11 Str. 2.2.7.2 citing Prov 1.6. The beginning of Proverbs (1.1-6) demonstrates that 
the predilection for philosophy to take its way through the veiled language of Scripture 
is not a Greek incursion into the Hebrew revelation, but an instrument of Scripture 
for the attainment of wisdom. 

? Str. 6.15.129.4. See also Str. 5.4.20.1. 
3 Protr. 10.98.4. 
* Str. 7.16.100.3. 

15 Protr. 10.99.3. 

'© Paid. 1.6.30.1. 

17 Paid. 2.8.73.6, albeit this notion is introduced in the negative. Those people who 
did not know the Lord were “not circumcised in understanding, whose darkness was 
not enlightened etc....” (Is 1.3). 

18 Str. 1.10.46.1. 

19 Protr. 1.6.4, working from the prologue to John’s Gospel. 
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order for us to be able to translate ourselves back to our divine origin,” 
a rational soul was breathed into us, making us peculiarly akin to the 
Logos.” It is what sets us apart from the animal kingdom.” Clement 
called this translation a “rational recollection («vauvnoıwv Aoyumny)”” 
and a “rational gnosis (yv@o1g N oyu)” that allows us to transcend 
the created order.” 

However, Clement was also aware that the Logos was a common 
notion in Greek philosophy and therefore needed to distinguish the logic 
that was applied to the search for truth, from its use as a sophistic tool 
where the goal was anything but assimilation to the divine. Sophistry, 
he believed, is merely human wisdom, only fit for worldly enterprises 
and caprices where the search for truth no longer played any part.” 
His respect for logic and dialectic made him determined that they be 
employed in the attainment of divine wisdom and knowledge rather 
than for worldly gain. For this reason logical discussion played a vital 
role in the gnostic’s life. It was important that the gnostic is capable 
of countering all that is falsely predicated of the divine and is able to 
clearly delineate the true philosophy of Christ. The gnostic, according 
to Clement, employed the art of dialectic to dispel doubt concerning 
intellectual subjects.” Heresy, for example, arises because the truth is 
difficult to attain and gives rise to many questions. The result is confusion 
and misinterpretation through the “savouring of self-love and vanity, 
of those who have not learned or apprehended truly, but only caught 
up a mere conceit of knowledge”.”® However, those people who have 
employed their wills and energies to the genuine study of the truth can, 
with “the skills of the mind and reason (Aoyıcuod), distinguish between 


2 Paid. 1.12.100.1; 2.10.100.3. 

2l Str. 5.14.94.3. See also Paid. 1.3.7.1. God “breathed (evedbonoev)” into man 
something that was “peculiar (t810¢)” to Himself: 

22 Str. 2.20.111.2. 

° Paid. 3.11.76.2 

> Str. 4.7.54.1 citing 1 Cor 13.12. 

> Str. 2.11.50.3-51.2. 

26 Str. 1.8.39.5. See the article by Jean Pépin, “La vraie dialectique selon Clement 
d’ Alexandrie”, in Epektasis: mélanges patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou, ed. 
C. Kannengeiser, Paris, 1972. Pépin analyses the two kinds of dialectic that are useful for 
the Christian gnostic: “d’une part, la dialectique de type aristotélicien ou stoicien, congue 
comme un art formel du raisonnement et de la discussion; d’autre part, la dialecti- 
que platonicienne, qui est une ascension spirituelle en direction des réalités les plus 
hautes, jusqu’au Bien”. 

27 Str. 6.17.156.2. 

8 Str. 7.15.91.2-4. 
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true and false words”. “Such a coping-stone are dialectics”, says Clem- 
ent, “that truth cannot be trampled under foot by sophists’.*° 
Clement, therefore, demanded that gnostics have a full knowledge of 
the sciences, requesting that they bring everything to bear on discover- 
ing the truth. Geometry, music, grammar and philosophy should all be 
utilised to defend the faith against attack. Clement says that we praise 
the experience of the helmsman, who “has seen the cities of many 
men”,*! the surgeon and the empiric who have had much experience. 
Hence the gnostic who acquires the skills of Greek and barbarian 
philosophy is experienced (noAvreipog) and therefore worthy of praise 
because of the powers of discernment this experience brings: 


And our much-knowing (noAdöpıc) gnostic can distinguish sophistry from 
philosophy, the art of embellishment from skilled exercise, concoction 
from medical skill, and rhetoric from dialectics,?? and, according to the 
barbarian philosophy, the other heresies from the truth itself.” 


Like the helmsman, the physician, and the empiric, it is imperative that 
the advanced Christian be experienced; that is, be conversant with all 
forms of learning in order to discern truth from falsity and guard the 
faith against attack. 

For Clement, when this learning is appropriately directed towards 
“what is pleasing to God”** it is to be exonerated and developed. Here, 
as Pépin points out, is the clear disqualification of dialectical reasoning 
for the purpose of dialectics alone, but for a spiritual progress towards 
God.” Logic and dialectic need not therefore be mere tools of soph- 
istry and scepticism, but a means of fully realismg and manifesting the 
principle of logic, the Logos, to the world. Clement’s gnostic is of vital 
importance in this regard. ‘The gnostic is a true dialectician and the most 
god-like of humans. Like the “Eleatic stranger” whom Socrates refers 
to as “living as a god among men”,” the gnostic is the only human to 
exist in a purely rational state of being. Ultimately logic and the use of 
“dialectical division (6taAektixn diaipéotc)” is a means of abstracting 


29 Str. 7.16.93.2. 
30 Str. 6.10.81.4. Also Str. 1.20.99.4. 
An allusion to the opening lines of Homer’s Odyssey (Od. 1.3). 
32 Cf. Plato Gorg. 465c. 
33 Str. 1.9.43.4-44.3. See also Str. 6.10.80.1-5. 
3t Str. 1.28.176.3. 
5 “La vraie dialectique”, 381. 
3 Str. 4.25.155.2. Plato Soph. 216a-b; Cf. also Epicurus LM, 135. 
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oneself from the world and of taking the soul to what is simple and 
primary: the first principle of all things. This power of “discernment 
(bpovnotc)” is the way the gnostic comes to knowledge of real existences 
in the Platonic sense. It is a power that provides knowledge of entities 
as entities in themselves, presented in their pure and intelligible form.” 
This is what leads to true wisdom, according to Clement; the divine 
power that grasps what is perfect.” The passage of Str. 1.28.177.3 to 
178.2 is a mixture of Greek abstraction and Scriptural metaphor.”” The 
true dialectic can distinguish genera from species and, with the help of 
the Saviour, pass through the “gloom of ignorance” that confuses the 
mind and obscures “the eye of the soul”. This power of discernment 
ultimately leads to self-knowledge,” but, through the saviour, reveals 
the father of the universe as far as humanly possible, as testified by the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke. 

Dialectical ability was crucial in a world that was fraught with 
sophistry and heresy. It also furnished Clement with a defence against 
attacks on philosophy from within the faith. He found it necessary to 
defend the gnostic’s abilities from Christians who were determined to 
renounce philosophy and dialectics in their claim that faith alone is the 
armoury by which to thwart pretenders to truth.*! For Clement, the 
fideist’s stance constituted a similar but counter problem to that pre- 
sented by the Valentinians, who thought of themselves as a predestined 
elect race who was naturally saved and who denigrated the role that 
faith plays in the acquisition of knowledge.” Clement accuses the fide- 
ists with the same charge of believing that they were naturally graced 
with salvation without any hard work to attain it. Clement suggests, that 
they gather clusters of grapes from the vine without tending to it all 
year round." While Gnosticism wished to philosophise or intellectualise 


57 On the division of genus and species in the dialectical method see also Str. 
1.1.17.3; 6.10.80.4; 8.6.18.4-7. Cf. Phaedr. 265d-266b. As Pépin points out, what 
attracts Clement to the dialectician is the ability to make the double step of “division 
and gathering (61o1pésemv kar ovvayay@v)”, that is, to bring multiple species into one 
single kind. One may note the Eucharistic symbolism attached to this double step. “La 
vraie dialectique”, 381. 

% Str. 1.28.177.3-178.2 citing Matt 11.27/Lk 10.22. 

39 See Osborn Clement (1957), 153-57 and Méhat, Etude, 435. This is the best example 
of christianised Platonic dialectic in the eyes of Pépin, “La vraie dialectique”, 381. 

4 wootéov éaptovde alluding to famous Greek maxim from the oracle at Delphi. 

4 See Sir. 6.10.80.5; 6.11.89.1; 6.11.93.1. 

® Cf. Str. 2.3.10.2; 5.1.3.3. 

3 Sir. 1.9.42.2-43.1. 
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without the work of faith, fideists wish to remain faithful without the 
work of intellectual rigour. 

As the intellectual defender of the faith the gnostic was also the most 
capable person to interpret the Scriptures, the enigmatic nature of which 
precludes them from being understood by all.** Continuing his diatribe 
against fideists, Clement shows the role that philosophy, dialectic and 
logic play in understanding the full meaning of Scripture: 


How useful is it to distinguish utterances which are ambiguous (&po1B- 
öAovg), and which are used synonymously (64@vb"@s) in the Testaments. 
For at the time of his temptation, the Lord cleverly matched the devil 
by ambiguity. And I do not yet see how, as some people assume, that 
at the same time the discoverer of philosophy and dialectics*® is mis- 
lead by being outwitted by ambiguity. And if the prophets and apostles 
did not know the skills by which the exercises of philosophy are to be 
seen, yet the mind of the prophetic and teaching spirit, uttered secretly 
(erıkekpvunevog) because all do not have an understanding ear, requires 
skilful teaching for clear exposition. For the prophets and students of the 
Spirit knew their steadfast minds. For they knew them in trust in a way 
that others could not easily do, as the Spirit has said. In this manner it 
is not possible for those who have not learned to receive it. “Write”, it is 
said, “the commandments doubly, in purpose and knowledge, that you 
may answer the words of truth to them who sent you”. What, then, is 
the knowledge of answering? or what that of asking? It is dialectics.” 


4 Like the Egyptians who “did not entrust the mysteries they possessed to all and 
sundry, and did not divulge the knowledge of divine things to the profane” (Str. 5.5.31.5). 
See also Str. 5.6.32.1; 5.7.41.2. 

® Matt 4.1-11. 

4 That is, the devil, according to the fideists. 

4 Stahlin (GCS II. 30.8-10) and M. Caster (SChr 30, 80 n. 2) both cite Prov. 22.20-21 
as Clement’s reference here, but this is not very helpful. It may be an obscure reference 
to Matt. 22.40. Clement is suggesting I believe, that the two tablets of the Law repre- 
sent two ways of knowing the Law; that is, as the prophets and the disciples saw them 
and as the untaught masses saw them. Only the prophets and disciples are capable of 
unifying and realising their double nature, in ‘knowledge’ of their metaphysical truth, 
and in ‘purpose’ as a practical way of living their life. Clement may also be referring 
to the two sets of tablets that Moses brought down from Sinai, destroying the first 
because of the idolatry of the Israelites. The two sets of tablets show the written and 
oral nature of revealed truth contained in Scripture, the latter of which requires the 
Tannaitic method of interpretation. The Tannaim were more or less contemporary 
with Clement and were also concerned with the redaction of oral teachings. Sce 
A. Untermann’s Dictionary of Jewish Lore and Legend (London, 1983) s.v. “oral torah”. 

18 Str. 1.9.44.3-45.5. CF. Str. 6.15.132.3-4 where Moses himself is seen doubly; that 
is, from two persepectives (See p. 166 n. 103 below). 
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Clement believed that Scripture communicates its truths esoterically 
(“because all do not have an understanding ear”) and ambiguously, 
meaning that few are capable of discerning expressions that appear 
to contradict each other, but which actually refer to the same thing 
(öuwvöuog). He cannot see that if philosophy and dialectics are the 
creation of the devil, as some presume, how it is that the devil was 
fooled by the replies that Christ gives him in the desert according to the 
Gospel of Matthew.” Clearly, philosophy and dialectic are tools used 
by the Lord to dispel evil. The prophets and the apostles knew of the 
philosophy of Christ, and therefore could philosophise and discern the 
ambiguities of Scripture. As Clement says elsewhere, Scripture ‘desires’ 
gnostics to “become skilful money-changers”.°° 

This is confirmed for Clement by the tablets of the Law which 
were written doubly, another example of the ambiguous way in which 
God communicates himself. Scripture is not a “single myconos (uta 
udvKovoc)”,' Clement tells us, “but those who hunt after the sequence 
(&xoAovBiav) of the divine teaching, must approach it in a more dia- 
lectical way (StaAeKtik@tepov)”.” 

Logic and dialectic then are the tools for sorting true words from 
false, and to maintain the faith against attacks from Greek philosophers, 
heretical Gnosticism, and simple believers of the faith alike. Yet the 
question still remains as to how the logic and dialectic used by the 
gnostic differs from that of the sophist.” A sophist can distinguish true 
from false words as well as any gnostic and without recourse to a divine 


1 See Pépin, “La vraie dialectique”, 377. 

50 Str. 1.28.177.2. See also Str. 6.10.81.1-2. The saying is not scriptural (Agrapha, 
141), but alludes to the parable of the talents (Matt. 25.27). 

51 Str. 1.28.179.4. A phrase that has come to mean something like “it’s all one” or 
“all alike” (See LSJ s.v. “Mbxovog”. In his notes to this passage, Caster claims that this 
saying seems to characterise the impossibility of seizing the complexity of Scripture 
as a whole (SChr 30 174 n. 5). I would suggest that Clement is highlighting the fact 
that the ambiguities in Scripture do not allow us to take it as a consistent whole on a 
merely literal level. Only the dialectician who is capable of discerning its ambiguities 
can harmonise them to find the truth contained therein. 

5 Cf. Méhat Etude sur les Stromates, 40. 

5 Str. 6.10.81.4. Pépin states: “apport de la philosophie grecque mest pas de 
fortifier la vérité chrétienne, mais de paralyser l’attaque portée contre celle-ci par la 
sophistique et de déjouer ses pièges, en sorte qu’on l’a convenablement nommée clôture 
et mur (pparyuög oixeioç eipntar Kai OpryKdc) de la vigne”. Pépin sees the influence 
of the stoic vocabulary of Philo (ppayuov: De agric. 2.8-3.15) and Plato’s vocabulary 
(Opıywög: Rep. 7.534) at work here in Clement’s attempt to illustrate the usefulness of 
dialectics as a tool to protect or feance off the faith from the attacks of sophistry. “La 
vraie dialectique”, 379. 
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reality. Both are eclectic, drawing on various philosophies to argue 
their case, and both claim to be expounding the truth.” Unravelling 
the ambiguities of Scripture is much the same as arguing a tricky case 
in the forum. What are the criteria for discerning the genuine seeker 
of truth from the false? In short, the answer for Clement is the faith 
and trustworthiness of the gnostic and of Scripture. 


3.2.2. Faith and Trustworthiness 


It is impossible to overestimate the role that faith plays in Clement’s 
gnosis; it is the foundation on which gnostics build their investigation 
into the truth.” This reliance on faith, however, by no means leaves the 
gnostic open to intellectual attack where the truth is concerned. The 
distinction between the gnostic and the sophist, and divine and human 
reasoning, also comes down to trustworthiness. Ultimately there must 
be a canon or criterion for truth to which one can appeal in order to 
find the basis of certainty. 

Logic, when abused and not appropriately directed towards discover- 
ing the truth of things, can simply become a tool for pedantry.”® Words 
can be manipulated to prove the opinions of men without recourse to 
the truth; such is the case with Stoic pantheism, says Clement.’ This 
is the “dialectic in fashion in the schools”, he claims, “the exercise 
of a philosopher in matters of opinion, for the sake of the faculty 
of disputation. But the truth is not in these at all”.’ Working from 
1 Timothy 6.3-5, he calls this “art of logic (thy Aoyımnv texvnv)” a 
“disease”, suggesting that logic was essentially destructive to the soul 


>: Cf. for example Str. 1.7.37.6 with the passage Str. 1.12.57.1-58.2. 

5 Cf. Str. 2.2.8.4. The relation of pistis to gnosis is thoroughly treated in Lilla (Clement 
of Alexandria, 118-142). He states that the tension between Greek philosophers and 
heretics on the one hand, and simple believers on the other, led Clement to develop 
his own doctrine of pistis. H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought (Oxford, 1966), 51-4, 
describes the Stromateis as the “first Christian essay in aid of the grammar of assent”. 
He also points out the pressure being asserted against an epistemological doctrine of 
faith from three corners, pagan critics, the gnostic heretics, and simple believers. For a 
more extensive bibliography on the topic see Lilla (Clement of Alexandria, 119 n. 4). 

56 Str. 1.10.51.2 thy Aoyırnv tepOpeiav. 

57 Str. 1.10.51.1. As Pépin states, “Toutefois, si Pon considère qu’aux yeux du même 
Clément, le dialecticien par excellence est Chrysippe et non pas Aristote”. (“La vraie 
dialectique”, 376). While not diminishing the impact of Aristotelian logic on Clement, 
Pepin claims that it is Stoic vocabulary and definitions that Clement is building on. 

58 Str. 1.9.39.5. 
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when used in this way.” Not only do the logomachies of the forum 
distract us from what is essential to right living, but they also poison 
us against right living.” This is the “tradition of men (napd&doow T@v 
avtnponev)” spoken of in Colossians 2.8° and the “vain thoughts” 
mentioned in | Corinthians 3.19-20, to which Clement adds: “Let no 
man therefore glory on account of pre-eminence in human thought 
(Avınponivn davor)”. 

As much as Clement appropriates the philosophies of the Greeks— 
the Pre-Socratic, the Platonic, the Aristotelian, the Stoic and, to some 
extent, the Epicurean—he sees them as human wisdoms rather than 
divine. He claims that “whatever has been well said by each of those 
sects, which teach righteousness along with a science pervaded by 
piety—this eclectic whole I call philosophy. But such conclusions of 
human reasoning (&vOporxivov Aoytoudv), as men have cut away and 
falsified, I would never call divine”. Greek philosophy as a whole, 
though at times expressing the truth, is a human rather than a divine 
reason at work. This was the philosophy of the day according to Clem- 
ent, ephemeral and harmful, and was a clear demonstration of the need 
for expounding the true philosophy of Christ grounded in faith. 

So where is it that the Greeks, if we are to take them as a whole 
for an instant, go wrong according to Clement? He proposes that the 
purpose of translating the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek was to provide 
them with an understanding, lacking in their systems, of the role that 
faith plays in living life according to reason.” He also claims: 


> Str. 1.9.40.1-2. 

6 Str. 1.9.40.1; 1.10.49.3. 

êl Str. 1.10.51.1. 

& Str. 1.10.50.1. Working from the 1 Corinthians passage, it is to be noted that this is 
peculiarly human reasoning that Clement identifies with duaAoytopdc. In every instance 
where Clement speaks of d1aAoytopdc, he is referring to human thinking (Protr. 81.2; 
Str. 1.3.23.3; 1.11.50.1; 2.11.50.3; 3.10.69.4; 4.6.33.5; 4.17.107.7) unless he specifically 
qualifies it as ‘holy’ (@ytoug todg SiaAoyiopods, Str. 4.6.39.4). 

% Str. 1.7.37.6. See also Str. 6.7.55.4. 

%: This appears to contradict Clement’s assertion that Greek philosophy was given 
as a covenant by God (Str. 6.5.42.3). However, at the beginning of the eighth book of 
the Stromateis he clearly sees some form of degradation in Greek thinking from the time 
of Plato and Aristotle, though these also come under attack. For the most part here he 
directs his concerns to the more recent of the Hellenic philosophers (Str. 8.1.1.1-2). 
The same degradation was anticiptaed by Aristotle 7op. 1.1.100b 23-101 a 4; Sophist. 
Elench. 2.165b.7-8; 11.171b 6-22. See Pépin, “La vraie dialectique”, 376. 

Str. 1.7.38.1-5. 
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“Now my just one shall live by faith”, the prophet said. And another 
prophet also says, “Except you believe, neither shall you understand”. For 
how could the soul advance in transcendent contemplation, while disbelief 
concerning what was to be learned struggled within? But faith (xtotto), 
which the Greeks discard, deeming it empty and barbarous, is a volun- 
tary preconception (mpoAnyig éxovoros), the assent of piety (OeoceBetac 
ovykatadecıg)— “the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen”... Others have defined faith to be a thoughtful assent 
(évvontichy ovykaradecıv) to an unseen thing, as certainly the demon- 
stration of an unknown thing is an evident assent. If then it is a choice, 
being desirous of something, the desire is in this instance intellectual. 
And since choice is the beginning of action, faith is discovered to be the 
beginning of action, being the foundation of rational choice insomuch 
as something is demonstrated to oneself beforehand through faith. To 
follow voluntarily what is collected, is the principle of understanding 
(ovvéoews &pxn). Undistracted choice, then, gives considerable weight 
in the direction of knowledge. The exercise of faith at once becomes 
knowledge, resting on a sure foundation.®’ 


Here Clement is deliberately drawing on Stoic and Epicurean philosoph- 
ical categories for the criterion of truth to demonstrate the unspoken 
role that faith plays in them. Epicurean “preconception (mpdAnyic)”™ 
and Stoic “assent (svykaté&Beo1c)”” are different ways of speaking about 
faith. Elsewhere Clement makes it known that among other Greek views, 
the Aristotelian first cause is the subject of faith,” and less explicitly we 
can conclude that he believed Plato’s pre-existent knowledge to be the 


° Heb 11.1. 

7 Str. 2.2.8.2-9.3. 

8 Str. 2.4.16.3. vai why Kai 6 ’Enikovpog...npoAnwıv civar diavotag thy moti 
vroAanßaveı. See also Str. 2.6.28.1. Cf. the other doxographical accounts of rpöAnyıg 
as the criterion of truth in Epicurean philosophy (Diog. Laert. 10.31, 33; Cicero On the 
Nature of the Gods 1.43). None of these sources mentions faith in connection to precon- 
ception, but the lack of acknowledgment is exactly Clement’s point. On the apparent 
disparity between the Epicurean belief in the primacy of the senses as the criteria for 
truth, as opposed to the intellect for Clement see Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 129-31. 

9 Str. 2.12.55.1. ovykatéBeor...8° odev GAA N niot. See also Str. 2.6.27.2-28.1; 
5.13.86.1. Lilla again traces the influence of Antiochus in this identification of ovyKa- 
té0eo1g and nioticas. He cites Varro’s account of the Stoic identification of adsensi 
and fides. Lilla (Clement of Alexandria, 127-30) and Witt (Albinus and the History of Middle 
Platonism [Cambridge, 1937], 29 n. 1). See also Cicero’s Ac. Post. 1.40-1. 

Cf Top. 100b. GAA’ excotny tOv apxOv Guth kað’ éxvthy eivor moti. Aris- 
totle did not use pistis in any technical sense according to E.A. Clark, Clement’s Use of 
Aristotle: The Aristotelian Contribution to Clement of Alexandria’s Refutation of Gnosticism (New 
York and Toronto, 1977), 22. 
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subject of faith also.’' An assent is the voluntary movement or choice 
towards something intellectual and preconceived: it is in other words, 
“the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen”. 
Faith then is the beginning of action and therefore of all rational choice, 
and is the foundation and principle of all understanding.” 

Faith, according to Clement, admits no doubts, and dissipates them 
when accompanied by logic and dialectic.” This is what Clement refers 
to by the phrase “intelligent faith (eriotnuovirn totic)”, “the highest 
demonstration” that one has recourse to.”* It is a faith made certain by 
knowledge, but it is a knowledge that has a firm foundation in faith. 
“It is impossible for a man without learning to comprehend the things 
that are declared in the faith. But to adopt what is well said, and not to 
adopt the reverse, is caused not simply by faith, but by faith combined 
with knowledge”.” For Clement the Greeks were not without faith, but 
had failed to acknowledge its role within their philosophical systems. 
Faith then is the criterion for determining true from false knowledge, 
divine from human reason, and therefore a gnostic from a sophist. 

This criterion for sorting genuine seekers of the truth also bears on 
Clement’s understanding of teaching. He tells us that teaching is worthy 


7”! Plato does not mention faith in relation to apprehending the first principles, 
but refers to a hypothesised principle for the beginning of investigation, which takes 
the soul step by step to the “un-hypothetical first principle of everything (uéypt tod 
Avvnoderov Eri thv ToD navtòç &pxnv i@v)”. In the four categories of Plato’s epistemol- 
ogy, belief or faith (riorıg) is relegated to the third rank below understanding (vönotg) 
and thought (51évo1a), but situated above imaging (éikaoia). It constitutes the highest 
level of understanding of the natural order, but is below the lowest level of the intel- 
ligible world, and is incapable of grasping first principles (Rep. 509d-511d). riorıg 
represents something very different for Plato than Clement in this respect. Lilla points 
out that it was Aristotle who developed more fully the theory of an indemonstrable 
first principle that Clement was to use (Clement of Alexandria, 121). 

” On the various arguments for faith presented by Clement see E.F. Osborn, “Argu- 
ments for Faith in Clement of Alexandria”, VC 48 (1994), 1-24. 

7? Str. 6.17.156.2. 

™ Str. 2.11.49.3. This intelligent faith constitutes the pinnacle of gnostic achievement, 
but it is built on the foundation of the common faith (ù xoh miotic). As Clement calls 
it, this “twofold faith (ötrrn rıotig)” constitutes the means and the end of pious action: 
what is initially “hoped for (eAmiGopevoc)” and what is “accomplished (teAempevog)” 
(Str. 2.12.54.3); what is conducive to “growth” and to “perfection (teAetotg)” (Str. 
5.1.2.3-5). Similarly, faith is a “gnostic superstructure on the foundation of faith in 
Jesus Christ” (St: 5.4.26.1-4). See also St: 2.11.48.1; 8.3.5.2-3; 8.3.7.7. Lilla (Clement 
of Alexandria, 134) acknowledges the influence of Albinus here who also spoke of a 
twofold pistis (Did. 153.27ff). 

> Str 1.6.35.2. 
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of trust (d&1önıotog) when faith contributes to the process of learning.”° 
This trustworthiness is crucial because it provides a sure indication to 
the initiate that the teacher is possessed of the truth. The gnostic should 
“maintain a life calculated to inspire trust (d&1önıotov) towards those 
without”.”’ They are the “living images (€uyvya ayoApata)” of God, 
according to Clement, having received the Word of the “trustworthy 
teacher (&&id6n10t0¢ 615G0KaA0c)”, who is Christ. Teachers in this 
respect are not merely academics for Clement, but those whose claim 
to knowledge is wholly dependent on faith and who inspire trust in 
those around them. 

In this respect, the learned experience and moral uprightness of 
gnostics also makes them exemplars of the faith. Clement suggests that 
the faith of gnostics differs from ordinary faith in that it is perfect, so 
that, like Paul, they are capable of remaining content throughout the 
extremes of life.” As such, they are the defenders and maintainers of 
the canon of truth and the church. Such a person is an invaluable 
example to the Christian community. If the defence of the faith is left 
to simple believers without recourse to the exemplary and perfect faith 
of the gnostic, the result can only induce a growing ignorance surround- 
ing the core of the faith itself. Making a pun on Luke 23.34, Clement 
says: “and do not those who are called orthodox (6p8050€aotat) apply 
themselves to good works, knowing not what they do?”® Clement 
believed that those who stand by the dictate of faith alone ultimately 
needed defending, not only from attacks from outside the Christian 
faith, but also from themselves. The common faith must have recourse 


to gnostic experience and faith to maintain the rule of truth and of 
the church itself.®' 


76 


Str, 2.6.25.4. It is worth noting that rıorög in the word &€idm10t0¢ covers the same 
semantic range as riorıc. It literally means “worthy of mtotig”. 

7 Str 7.8.51.2. On this see J. Wytzes, “The Twofold Way (I): Platonic Influences in 
the Work of Clement of Alexandria”, VC 11 (1957), 226-45, p. 231. 

7 St: 7.9.52.2. 

7 Sh: 4.16.100.6-101.1 citing 1 Tim 4.12 & Phil 4.11-13. 

80 Sh: 1.9.45.6. od« &iööteg & roroot is an echo of Lk 23.34 où yàp oldaoıv ti 
NOvovow as is pointed out in Stahlin’s notes (GCS 11.30.18). It was in the Alexandrian 
church of the second century that the problem of orthodoxy arose between simple 
believers and educated Christians. See H. Chadwick, The Cambridge History of Later Greek 
and Early Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 1967), 168. 

8! Cf St: 4.1.3.1 “The gnostic tradition according to the rule of the truth (katà 
TOV tç GANBEtasg Kavéva Yvwotıkfis Tapaddcews)”; Str 5.1.1.4 “The knowledge of 
the Son and Father, which is according to the gnostic rule (yv@otg dé vi0d Kal natpög 
N KATH TOV kavóva TOV yvwotiKdv)”; Str 6.15.131.1; St 6.17.150.3; Str 7.3.14.1; St: 
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Hence, while Scripture supplies the beginning and end of teaching, 
it is the gnostic who has faith in Scripture who is the most worthy of 
trust. We have, Clement claims, the Lord as “the beginning of teaching 
(tv apynv ts SidaoKaAtac)” which has been passed down through 
the prophets, the gospel and through the apostles. This beginning of 
teaching is both the beginning and end of knowledge, and to suppose 
that there is another beginning besides this, according to Clement, 
then it could no longer be considered the first principle.” Only the 
gnostic who, “of himself believes (€& éavtod rıorög) the Scripture” is 
“worthy of trust (&%Etdmot0¢)”. It is these people whom we consult for 
the criteria by which to judge all manner of things “in divers manners 
and at sundry times”,® and rightly so. We cannot give our agreement 
on a bare statement of the opinions of men. It must be subjected to 
scrutiny. Yet the first principle needs no criticism, other wise it would 
not be the first principle. It is self-evidently true.” Hence when we 
grasp by faith the indemonstrable first principle that is the source of 
demonstration itself, then we are trained in knowledge of the truth. 
Those who have merely ‘tasted’ the Scriptures are believers, but those 
who have advanced in the correct exposition of the truth as expressed 
in Scripture are gnostics. Gnostics, “out of faith believe by demonstra- 
tion (&« miotews mevOdue80 Anodeıktıcag)”. 

This testimony confirms Clement’s belief that Scripture communi- 
cates the first principle of things, which the gnostic apprehends and 
uses as the basis for all logical discussion. Everything that is put up 
for discussion and demonstration must be done so with faith in, and 
in reference to the Scriptures. This can never be forgotten nor made 
subservient to the “testimony of men”, and from this only comes the 
ability to demonstrate unequivocally the truth of things. We see here 
the ground for Clement’s logic, not as a system of analysing the truth 
according to human reasoning, but revealed to man through Scripture, 
the prophets, the apostles, and the gnostic, who is the arbiter of truth.” 


7.7.41.3 “The only really holy and pious man is he who is truly gnostic according to 
the rule of the Church”. 

® This relates to Clement’s treatment of the first principle of logic in Str 8.3.7.1 
and Str. 8.3.8.1. 

8 Heb 1.1. 

» Str 7.16.95.3-96.2. 

3 St: 6.17.150.1—4. 
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In all of this, faith plays a crucial role and, as Clement says, “nothing 
is wanting to faith as it is perfect and complete in itself”.®% 

This is the ultimate testimony of faith for Clement, claiming that 
he had derived his teaching ultimately from Scripture and the voice of 
the Lord, the prophets. Scripture is the apyn ts SidaoKaAtac, the first 
principle of teaching and the canon by which the knowledge of God 
must be judged. One can also clearly see here the merging of the two 
traditions of Israel and Greece. For the Hebrews it was clearly Scripture, 
for the Greek it was philosophical investigation into first principles. For 
the peculiar race of the Christians, it was both, and though Clement 
emphasises the primacy of the Hebrew Scriptures here, these traditions 
are not counter to each other; they prepare for the same truth to be 
found in Christ and in the Gospels.®’ 

One may well criticise this belief in the primacy of Scripture in that 
it can provide the faithful with a means of escaping valid criticisms 
of its doctrines: Christians can always fall back on faith and Scripture 
when they are in fact incapable of refuting the arguments of others. 
Yet Clement clearly discourages this position in his criticism of those 
Christians who lay claim to faith alone as criterion for truth, and who 
discourage the use of logic and dialectic. To rely on faith for Clement 
was by no means a relinquishing of one’s duty to defend it where it came 
under attack from sophists and Christians alike. It was the purpose of 
a genuine spiritual teacher, not only to teach, but to be a living image 
and testimony of faith and truth; that is, to teach the righteous life of 
reason by example and in accordance with the Scriptures. 


3.3. The First Principle 


Ferguson states that Clement promised an exposition of the first cause.” 
He cites a passage in which Clement discusses the views of causa- 
tion according to the Gnostics Basilides and Valentinus. Clement also 


3è Paid. 1.6.29.2. 

87 As Lilla points out, Clement combines “religious pistis (i.e. the acceptance of 
Scripture) with the epistemological pistis (i.e. the acceptance of the principle of dem- 
onstration and of its result)... Accordingly, the accepted truth of Scripture becomes 
the &pxn of demonstration; the study and interpretation of Scripture becomes scien- 
tific demonstration; and the inner meaning which is disclosed at the end of this study 
becomes the conclusion of demonstration which, as we have seen, is also trustworthy” 
(Clement of Alexandria, 137-38). See also St: 7.16.93.1; 7.16.96.1-5. 

38 Clement, 106. He cites Str 2.8.37.1 as evidence of this. 
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mentions an exposition of first causes, as the Greeks saw them, in the 
sixth book of the Stromateis, which is postponed,” and again in Quis Dives 
Salvetur?, where a discussion on first principles and theology is promised 
and seemingly never delivered.” There is nothing in these passages to 
suppose that they are referring to different works as Ferguson implies, 
nor is there reason to suppose that the exposition will be a complete 
work in itself. However, there are many passages within the Stromateis 
that deal with first principles, and given what has been established 
about Clement’s methodology, its treatment is most likely deliberately 
disparate and cursory. 


3.3.1. Establishing a Convention 


Clement, like many of the Greek philosophers, was concerned with how 
one attains knowledge of first principles. As we shall see he is closest to 
Aristotle in his understanding, but primarily develops his own Christian 
thesis on how we are to relate first principles to the divine persons, 
and how to gain knowledge of them. He does, however, tackle Greek 
philosophy in purely philosophical terms in the eighth book of the 
Stromateis. Like the Greeks he believed that for argumentation to begin 
there must be a convention, a principle which all agree on for it to be 
possible to demonstrate anything at all, and for dialectic to be entered 
into. Either all things require demonstration or some are “believed of 
themselves (¿ë @vr@v rıota)”. If all things require demonstration then 
nothing can be proven since demonstration would continue ad infinitum. 
Alternatively, that which is believed of themselves “will become the 
beginnings of demonstration (tv d&nodeiewv &pyat)”.°! According to 
Clement then, anyone who wishes to demonstrate the truth of something 
must begin from a self-evident premise that requires no demonstration. 
If this cannot be achieved then it would be impossible to begin, and 
given the importance that Clement placed on dialectical argumentation 
in discerning the truth of things, his project of training souls would be 
doomed before it began: 


[1]f demonstration is to occur at all, it is absolutely necessary that there 
is something prior to it that is trustworthy in itself (tt miotòv é& Eavrod), 
which is said to be first and indemonstrable (xp@tov Kai c&vanddetKtov). 


89 St: 6.2.4.2. 
” QDS. 26. 
| Str 8.3.7.1. See also Str. 8.3.8.1. 
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As a result, all demonstration leads to indemonstrable faith (tiv avo- 
nodeictov moti)... If then an argument is found to be of this nature, as 
from points already believed to be capable of producing belief in what 
is not yet believed, we shall make it known that this is the very essence 
of demonstration (odvotav &nodetEews).” 


Clement takes this indemonstrable faith as the point from which all 
demonstration starts, claiming that this ultimate indemonstrability 
was a common notion among the philosophers.” Since demonstra- 
tion begins with indemonstrability, then a philosophical or dialectical 
argument that leads up to that which is self-evident and agreed by all 
to be indemonstrable means that one has “truly demonstrated”, and 
brought about what Clement calls “intellectual faith” in the hearer.” 
On many occasions then, Clement explicitly states that first principles 
are indemonstrable and therefore the subject of faith.” 

Clement contrasts this form of demonstration with syllogistic rea- 
soning. If one begins from a premise that is not agreed by all and is 
merely “probable and not primary”, and yet draws the right conclu- 
sion, one has only syllogised, not produced “scientific demonstration” 
(Eriornuovichv).”° True demonstration must ultimately result in inde- 
monstrable faith and therefore something more than the ability to prove 
a point on the grounds of opinion alone. This distinction between 
apodictic and syllogistic reasoning allows Clement to distinguish human 
wisdom based on opinion (60€aot1Kh), and divine wisdom based on 
knowledge (yvöcıg).”’ For Clement it stands to reason that knowledge 
is firmly grounded in faith. 

We may doubt Clement’s assertion that the indemonstrability of first 
principles was “common” to Greek philosophers, but nonetheless he 
does provide us with an example of the beginning of demonstration 


2 Sh: 8.3.7.2-5. 

This was the case at least for Aristotle. See Mag Mor. 1197a 23. ai & åpyaì 
AvanodeıKtot. 

% Str 8.3.5.3. 

> Str 2.4.14.1; 2.5.24.3; 7.16.95.6; 8.6.7.2. 

% Str 8.3.7.8. 

9 Str 2.11.49.3. This whole argument follows Aristotle’s Topics closely but not 
exactly. R.E. Witt points out that Clement’s distinction between apodictic and syllo- 
gistic reasoning is not completely Aristotelian (Middle Platonism, 33). Both he and Lilla 
(Clement of Alexandra, 134-5) acknowledge the influence of Middle Platonism, citing 
(Pseudo) Plutarch who also connected pistis with scientific knowledge (De Plac. Philos. 
877 C1) and Albinus, who distinguished riots Eriornuovin from niotig doGaotiKh 
(Did. 153.27ff). 
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and teaching in a passage in the last chapter concerning ù apxn THs 
d1d00KaAias: 


Would there be thus a better and more obvious way leading to the begin- 
ning of teaching (&pyiv tis...dida0KaAtac) of this kind than to treat 
the proposed name rationally, with enough of clarity so that all those 
who have the same language can follow? Is the name demonstration, by 
chance, of the same kind as blituri, a sound, simply, which does not mean 
anything? How is it that neither the philosopher, neither the speaker, nor 
the judge quotes the word demonstration like a word without significance, 
and that none of the contending parties are unaware of its meaning, that 
it does not exist? In any case the philosophers present demonstration as 
endowed with existence, each one in his own manner, differently.” 


Clement is showing that the ground of demonstration must begin with 
a meaning that all agree on and which exists. It therefore cannot begin 
from sounds that signify or mean nothing.” 


Therefore if one would treat of each question rightly, one cannot carry 
back the discourse to another more generally admitted fundamental 
principle than what is admitted to be signified by the term by all of the 
same nation and tongue.' 


Given that Clement calls this the “beginning of teaching”, a term 
reserved elsewhere for Scripture,'°' it is important for this demonstration 
to begin without any body being unclear about the terms of reference. 
The passage sets up this convention so that all parties of the argument 
can comprehend the self-evident first principle of demonstration, and 
hence begin their teaching. 

Clement was adamant that scepticism concerning a self-evident truth 
is self-invalidating and therefore allows itself enough slack in the rope 
to hang by. To demonstrate this, Clement draws on the Pyrrhonist use 
of the suspension of judgement: the view that there is no truth. “Like 
the dream that says that all dreams are false”, scepticism invalidates 
itself before it begins, since to suppose the idea that “nothing is true 
(undév eivar cAmBEc)” is true, clearly betrays that there is a truth to 
be known.'” Any statement by the sceptic, however negatively put, 
appeals to a belief in the underlying truthfulness of itself, betraying 


8 St: 8.2.3.1-3. 

9 Witt, Middle Platonism, 32. 
10 Str 8.2.3.2-4, 

101 St: 7.16.95.3. 

102 Sh: 8.5.15.2-16.1. 
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the truth it is trying to invalidate.!” Logically, sceptics are compelled 
to accept their own self-invalidation, or concede a belief in a certain 
truth, which is self-evident. 

The argument recalls Clement’s unusual interpretation of 2 Corinthi- 
ans 11.14, which describes how “the devil is transformed into an angel 
of light”.!°* According to Clement, those who proclaim that this passage 
demonstrates that philosophy is a tool of the devil for false prophecy 
fail to realise that the transformation of the devil into an angel, even if 
it is for the purposes of deceiving, shows that he cannot but betray the 
truth; that is betray himself as an angel of light.' Any predetermined 
position of doubt concerning truth is doomed to fail despite itself, and 
it was on this fundamental principle that Clement could feel assured 
that his convention would yield positive results. 

Clement’s treatment of scepticism; scepticism of the possibility of 
providing proof, as in the case of the Pyrrhonists, or towards the use 
of philosophy in the Christian faith, demonstrates the extreme to which 
he was willing to go to in order to allow for dialectic to eventuate. It is 
an extreme that is secured by Clement’s claim to the truth provided by 
Scripture and by God. As he claims, the gnostic “ought to give great 
attention to the truth”!® since all argument depends on keeping one’s 
mind on the “essence of demonstration (obota d&nodetEews)”,'”” which 
is ultimately an indemonstrable faith that is beyond signification. He 
would not have been so willing to establish this convention had he 
not had such a firm conviction that the indemonstrable first principle 
constitutes a certainty that is impossible to refute, and necessarily the 


103 This recalls the logic puzzle about the two doors concealing reward behind one, 
and punishment behind the other. A person guards each door: one by someone who 
cannot tell a lie, the other, by someone who cannot tell the truth. The question you ask 
of either person is: would the other person tell me that you have the reward behind 
your door? In either case the answer ‘yes’ means that the reward is behind the other 
person’s door, whilst the answer ‘no’ means that it is behind the door of the person 
of whom you asked the question. Falsity betrays the truth despite itself. 

10t Str 6.8.66.1-5. 

105 It is certainly an odd interpretation of this passage, which has come down to us 
as a testimony against false prophecy. However, the concept directs us to the idea of 
Satan casting out Satan (Matt 12.26). It also maybe an early reference to the identi- 
fication of Satan or the devil with Lucifer (&o0pöpog), the “light bringer” or “bringer 
of the morning” (Is 14.12 and Lk 10.18), the brightest of the angels in heaven to fall 
to the earth. Clement also speaks of the Greek equivalent, Prometheus pyrophoros, as 
bringing the light of knowledge to earth providing us with a “trace of wisdom... from 
God” by which to kindle the light of recollection in us (Si 1.17.87.1). 

106 Sh: 8.3.8.2. 

107 Str 8.3.7.7. 
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ground of truth. If all can at least agree on this then there is a clear 
possibility of producing belief in those who are willing to hear, and 
therefore to teach them the true philosophy of Christ. 


3.3.2. The Logical and Enigmatic First Principle 


Moving from logic to theology, the indemonstrable first principle pro- 
vides Clement with a model for his doctrine of God. Following the 
Stoics, he saw the first principle of logic to be the first principle of 
ethics and physics also.'°* Dialectic, the ability to use logic, takes us to 
the creator and moral foundation of the physical universe. Hence, he 
applies the categories of logic to understand the enigmatic relationship 
between two persons of the Trinity, the Father and Son:' 


God is indemonstrable (évanddeuctog) and unknowable (ob« Eriomuovirög). 
But the Son is wisdom, and knowledge, and truth... He is also susceptible 
of demonstration (&xdd¢e1Ev) and of description (61éxodov).!!° 


This passage allows us to define Clement’s position in that we can now 
see that through Christ it is possible to demonstrate and describe God 
the Father, who is indemonstrable and unknowable to us. Elsewhere 
Clement writes: “For since the first principle of everything is difficult to 
find out (Svoevpetos), the absolutely first and oldest principle, which is 
the cause of all other things being and having been, is difficult to prove 
(SvodetKtoc)”.''! The Father remains demonstrably indemonstrable, 
if one can allow that, but essentially undefined, whereas the Son is 
demonstrable and susceptible to description. 

This relationship between Father and Son offers a logical conception 
of how we are to understand the passage of Matt 11.27/Lk 10.22: 
“And no one knows the Son except the Father, and no one knows the 
Father except the Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal 
him”. If we apply Clement’s faith and logic to the relation between 
the Father and the Son, the idea is that no one can understand the 


108 Sh: 4.25.162.5. DJ.M. Bradley states that “Physics, Logic, and Ethics are dis- 
tinguishable enterprises but there are no radical disjunctions between the principles 
and conclusions governing each inquiry”. (Cf S$. VE 1.85; 2.37, 38, 41, 43.) See his 
article, “The ‘Transformation of Stoic Ethic in Clement of Alexandria”, Aug 14 (1974), 
41-66, esp. 43. 

109 Str. 1.28.177.1. 

NO St: 4.25.156.1. 

1 Sh: 5.12.84.1. 
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Son without having faith in the indemonstrable Father, and the Father 
can only be revealed through the demonstration of the Son who is 
wisdom, knowledge and truth.''? This relationship between faith in 
the indemonstrable Father, and the logic of demonstration represented 
by the Son is what Clement calls a “counterbalanced” or “reciprocal 
knowledge (avtitaAavtevovoa yv@o1c)”,'!? a two-fold method of coming 
to knowledge of the first principle.''* “ ‘For I am the door’”,!!° Clement 
quotes John, “for the gates of the Word being rational (Aoytka), are 
opened by the key of faith”.'!° 

However, such a stance is also, quite simply, a contradiction. The 
difference for Clement here is that whereas a sceptic may say that the 
contradiction ipso_facto renders the argument false, Clement would say 
that it is {so facto necessarily true, since the contradiction renders the 
argument indemonstrable, the subject of faith and therefore the logical 
first principle. The gnostic is in awe and wonder before this mystery that 
demonstrates the confines of human reasoning, but which directs the 
reason to transcend itself in search of the inscrutable and ineffable. It is 
here that human logic fails and must give way to the enigmatic method 
of communicating truths about first principles. The passage from Mat- 
thew/Luke tells us that one cannot know the Son without the Father, 
yet it claims that the Son can “reveal (anoxaAbyat)” the Father. This 
speaks of an experience of the divine that lies beyond human ratiocina- 
tion. Clement supposes that the mind in man is an image of the divine 
Word and that it is capable of assimilating itself to the Word.” The 
human mind must therefore be capable of transcending the confines 
of its own rational categories in order to grasp the demonstrable Son 
and have the indemonstrable Father revealed to it. 

The conundrum is also announced in the two aspects of the one first 
principle, which is simultaneously indemonstrable and yet the ground 
of demonstration. Clement claims that “God, who is unbeginning 
(&vapxos), is the perfect beginning (apy) of the universe, and the 


12 Str 7.16.95.5-6. 

113 Paid. 1.9.88.3. See also Prot; 1.10.2; Str 1.28.178.2; St: 2.4.16.2; Exc. 7.1-2; 
Ed. 8.1. 

114 As is evidenced in Jn 14.9-11 also. 

"3 Jn 10.9. 

116 Prot 1.10.23. 

"7 See Prot: 10.98.4 for example. 
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producer of the beginning (apys nowmrıxög)”.''? As the producer of 
the beginning he is the unbeginning Father, but as the first principle of 
the universe, he is the Son and beginning of all things. However, this 
is not a clear dichotomy for Clement, since the Son is also understood 
to be “the timeless and unbeginning first principle”:''” Father and Son 
are one but can only be understood in contradictory terms as the one 
“unbeginning beginning”.!”° Once again this illustrates the reciprocity 
between the principle that can be demonstrated, the Son, and the Father, 
the unbeginning and indemonstrable principle, or, in the context of 
John 1, the Word that was with God and who was God. 

This paradoxical or contradictory approach may have been why 
Clement follows Plato in saying that first principles are hidden in 
enigmas.'”' In the second letter attributed to Plato, which Clement 
quotes, the author announces that first principles must be discussed 
in enigmas rather than written plainly, so that those unworthy of the 
knowledge remain ignorant of them.'” Clement provides a simple 
example of an enigmatic description of the first principle from Egypt 
where they figuratively referred to the sun by depicting a scarab beetle. 
The beetle makes a ball out of dung and pushes it along before its face 
while emitting its seed into it. As Clement says, it “gives birth (yevvav)” 
by doing so, without a female of the species.'”” As an enigma of the 
first principle it represents the divine sun, the fiat, or else the logos 
spermatikos sitting above the earth, inseminating it with the principle of 
reason and bringing its offspring into being.'** The enigmatic feature of 


18 Sh: 4.25.162.5. Cf the fragment of the Comm. Ist Ep. of Jn 1.1: “For when he 
says, “That which was from the beginning’, he touches on the generation without 
beginning (sine principio) of the Son, who is co-existent (simul exstantis) with the Father. 
There was, then, a Word importing an unbeginning eternity; as also the Word itself, 
that is, the Son of God, who being, by equality of substance, one with the Father, is 
eternal and uncreate (imfectum)”. Cf also Aristides Apol. 1.4; Tatian Or 4; Corp. Herm. 
4.8. As Daniélou (Gospel Message, 330) claims, Clement gives priority to the one first 
principle that is without beginning, in contrast to the Middle Platonists, who spoke of 
first principles (&pxat) (see Prot. 5.65.4). 

119 Sa: 7.1.2.2 thv &xpovov Kvapxov APXNV TE Kal Anapynv TOV Svt@v, TOV vióv. 

0 Str 5.14.141.1. On this point see H.A. Wolfson, “Clement of Alexandria on the 
Generation of the Logos”, 73. 

121 Sir 5.4.21.4. 

122 Ep. 2.312d; 314b-c cited by Clement St: 5.10.65.1-2. 

123 Str 5.4.20.3-4. 

' Represented in Egyptian mythology as the god Khepri who rolled the sun along 
its course in the sky each day, and also as Atum-Re, the sun god and creator of the 
world. 
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this symbol lies in the fact that the beetle represents an androgynous 
principle that begets the world of itself. It relies on a complementary 
principle both male and female, to create. Logically speaking, it uses 
the contradiction that it is both male and female simultaneously to 
communicate its truth. 

Yet according to Clement only those taught in theology can philoso- 
phise and see beyond the symbolic veil to comprehend meaning. This 
is why the dialectical power of discernment is crucial in interpreting 
the enigmatic passages of Scripture. As I have pointed out, it must 
be a dialectical ability that is governed by faith in a first principle 
that transcends the oppositions governing human logic. In order to 
understand the ambiguous nature of Scripture the gnostic needs to 
be fully versed in the way certain contradictions act as a useful tool in 
comprehending enigmatic language. Clement uses the Greek maxims 
to demonstrate this, such as “spare time (ypovov getdov)”!® or “know 
yourself (yv@®dı oeavtöv)”.'”° The Pythian Apollo is called Loxias for 
this reason.'”’ Both barbarians and Greeks have veiled the first principle 
of things in enigmas, symbols, allegories and metaphors.'”® He includes 
a quote from Isaiah to demonstrate that these Greek examples suffice 
as a way to understand the way Scripture communicates its truths: 
“I will give you treasures, hidden, dark.’ Now wisdom, difficult to 
hunt, is the treasures of God and never ending riches. But those taught 
in theology by the prophets, the poets, philosophise much by way of 
hidden sense”.!” 

The ambiguous nature of divine maxims comes about because 
they essentially reveal opposition (£vavrıörng) in their meanings.'*° To 
“know yourself”, for instance, can mean that you are mortal and born 
as a human being, and that you must humbly know your place within 
God’s creation. But on the other hand, it can be taken to mean that 


13 Str 5.4.22.1. 

126 Sh: 5.4.23.1. 

127 LSJ s.v. “Ao&tag”: ‘ambiguous’ or ‘oblique’. 

128 Str 5.4.21.4-22.1. See also St: 2.2.7.2. 

19 Str 5.4.23.2-24.1. This is somewhat against Le Boulluec’s assertion that Plato 
did not have recourse to a written tradition, the purpose of which was to teach, in the 
way that Clement did with Scripture. Scripture provided Clement with a justification 
for writing hidden truths, but clearly much of the unwritten Greek tradition had found 
its way into written form that Plato could have used as a defense for writing (“Pour 
qui, pouquoi, comment?”). See p. 30 above. 

130 Str 5.4.22.1. 
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your true identity is to have been created in the image of God, and you 
therefore partake in the essence (ovoia) of the divine in some way." 
To know yourself then is to know simultaneously that you are to be 
humbled before the divine, but that you are also in some sense divine 
yourself. The maxim reveals an essential truth of our humanity, but 
one that it would fail to communicate if the integrity of the ambiguity 
were compromised. 

The idea of opposites or contraries was common to the Greek 
philosophers, who refer to various oppositions of which the world is 
constructed.'*? Clement also refers to different sets of oppositions at 
different times, oppositions of which the world is constructed; hot and 
cold, dry and wet, but also actions with ethical connotations, such as 
givers and receivers.'*’ He tells us that nothing stands in opposition to 
God,'?* or the canon of truth,'® and that the opposites of good and 
evil cannot co-exist in the gnostic.'*° He speaks of virtue contained as 
the mean between extremes as in Aristotelian ethics.'”” He also uses 
oppositions, as we have seen, to refer to the way in which maxims can 
contain ambiguous meanings. 

Oppositions that result in higher meaning are shown in an anecdote 
related by Clement telling us of the replies given by ten Indian Gym- 
nosophists when questioned by Alexander the Great. These are cited 
by Clement to show that the Greeks plagiarised many views, not only 
from the Hebrews and the Egyptians, but also from the Hindus:'** 


31 Str 5.4.23.1. See R. Mortley’s interesting comments on Clement’s interpretation 
of this maxim as a contemplation of the divine mind by the human mind; a meeting 
of the divine and the divine in man. “The Mirror and I Cor. 13.12 in the Epistemol- 
ogy of Clement of Alexandria”, VC 30/2 (1976), 109-20. 

132 Anaximander (see Arist. Phys. 187a20; Simpl, in Phys. 24, 21; Ps-Plutarch, Strom. 2); 
Heraclitus DK. 10, 51, 53, 67, 80; Parmenides DK. 8, 9; Anaxagoras (see Arist. Phys. 
187a23); Alcmaeon the Pythagorean (see Arist. Met. 986a22); Plato Phaed. 105a-c; Arist. 
Meta. 986a-b, 1018a, 1057b; Cat. 6a “they say that those things are contraries (évavttov) 
which, within the same class, are separated by the greatest possible distance”. 

133 Sh: 3.6.55.1. Also Str 4.6.40.3. 

134 St: 1.17.85.6. 

135 St: 3.11.71.1. 

136 Str. 7.11.65.6. Clement appears to be alluding to Plato’s discussion of opposites 
in the Phaedo (105a) where two opposites cannot occupy the same place but have to 
give way to one another. 

137 Paid. 3.10.51.3. Cf. Arist. E.N. 1108b. On this see Clark (Clement’s Use of Aristotle, 
29) and Lilla, (Clement of Alexandria, 64), who believes this idea to be mediated through 
Philo and the Middle Platonists. Cf. Plutarch Prof 84a and Albinus Did. 184.13f 

'88 For the sake of brevity I have removed some of the replies. 
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The philosophy of the Indians, too, has been proclaimed. Alexander of 
Macedon, having taken ten of the Indian Gymnosophists that seemed 
the best and most concise, proposed to them problems, threatening to put 
to death him that did not answer successfully, ordering one, the eldest, 
to decide. The first was scrutinised, being asked to suppose whether he 
thought that the living outnumber the dead; “the living” he declared; 
“for the dead were not”. The second, on being asked whether the sea or 
the land nurtured larger beasts; “the land” he declared; “for the sea was 
part of it”... And the fifth being asked, whether he thought that day or 
night came first, said: “One night day. For obscure questions must have 
obscure answers”... And the seventh being asked, “How any one of men 
could become God?” said: “If he do what it is impossible for man to 
do”. And the eighth being asked; “Which is the stronger, life or death?”: 
“Life”, he declared, “which withstands such ills”. And the ninth being 
questioned, “Up to what point it is good for a man to live?” said: “Till 
he does not think that to die is better than to live”. And on Alexander, 
commanding the tenth to speak, since he was judge, said, “One spoke 
as bad as the other!” And on Alexander saying, “Shall you not, then, be 
first to die, having given such a judgment?” he said, “and how, O king, 
will you prove true, after saying that you would kill first the one who 
gave the worst answer?”!*? 


It is a wonderful anecdote that demonstrates how well logic and enigma 
work together. Each of the these problems begin with an opposing 
proposition, life and death, sea and land, night and day, man and 
God, which is resolved by championing one side of the proposition 
and claiming that its contrary state no longer opposes it. Living and 
dying are not opposites according to this way of thinking, since there 
is no such thing as death and life can bear such ills. The sea and the 
land are not opposites because the sea is part of the land. Night and 
day are not opposed because they both take place in one day. Man can 
become God by doing what it is impossible for man to do; meaning 
that man must in some sense be God to begin with. 

These are all rather enigmatic replies and require a frame of refer- 
ence outside syllogistic reasoning, By human reasoning, we would simply 
call them illogical. Syllogistically, they have not demonstrated anything 
until the tenth wise man, ordered by Alexander to decide the outcome, 
outwits the king by claiming that none of the men answered well. The 
problem demonstrates that Alexander’s reasoning has disproved itself. 
There is a stalemate, but the result is that Alexander has no grounds 
for killing the men and presumably they are left to live. The anecdote 


139 Str 6.4.38.2-12. 
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also demonstrates that some statements appeal to a part of us, perhaps 
some part of our essential humanity that cannot determine whether 
they are true or false, however illogical they appear. They confound 
us but somehow lead us to a truth that exists outside of the thought 
processes that only deal in logical oppositions. 

Like many other ideas of Clement, there is no formal account of 
oppositions in his writings, but generally we can say that the world 
remains in a state of tension through contraries; the divine, however, 
remains impassible and is subject to no such opposition. Heraclitus’ 
concept of the identity of opposites clearly lies at the heart of this: 
“the road up and the road down are one and the same.”'” According 
to W.K.C. Guthrie Heraclitus, sometimes referred to as “he Riddler’ 
proposed: “not only are the extremes in a single genus to be indentified 
with each other, but the whole apparently disparate collection of phe- 
nomena displays to the discerning mind an essential unity. This is the 
true Logos”.'*! All the powers of the Spirit are collectively one thing, 
Clement claims, concluding in the one point that is the Son. Yet while 
God the Father remains indemonstrable and unknowable, God the Son 
is susceptible of demonstration and description. "°? However, the Son is 
not merely one thing, nor a collection of parts, “but one thing as all 
things (QAN ws nova. Ev)”, the circle of powers rolled into unity, the 
alpha and omega.'*’ Here we see Clement applying his identity of oppo- 
sites to Christ as the Alpha and Omega, sitting above the oppositions 
in creation and reconciling them as the Logos principle. Demonstration 
does not subdue opposing forces, but reconciles them as a unity that is 
transcendent of the dualities of which creation itself is made. “Thus 
the Lord himself”, writes Clement, “is called ‘Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end,’ ‘by whom all things were made, and without 
whom not even one thing was made’”.'"' Here the Christ of Revela- 
tion is seen contradictorily as both one and many, not as a collection 
of parts that form a whole, bit as one in all things wholly.'? 


10 Frag. 60. 

141 History of Greek Philosphy Volume 1: the Earlier Presocratics and the Pythagoreans (Cam- 
bidge, 1962), 444. 

2 Str 4.25.156.1-2. 

143 Str 4.25.157.1. On the role of the Logos as the One/Many see Osborn (Clement, 
41-44 [1957]) and Danielou (Gospel Message, 370). 

1 St: 6.16.141.7 citing Jn 1.3. 

15 See also Clement’s agreement with Neopythagorean immanence (Protr. 6.72.4—5), 
which Witt believes to have a Posidonian influence (“The Hellenism of Clement of 
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3.3.3. Into the Light of God 


Clement elsewhere mentions the contraries inherent in creation by 
referring to the opposites of light and dark that proceed from the 
divine Word. For instance when quoting several Greek poets’ and 
tragedians’ views on God’s transcendent oneness and his providential 
immanence, he refers to the divine as a “creative mind (Snuiovpydg 
vöovg)” whose creative activity is to “grow of itself (#vtopvf)” and in 
whose universe exist the “opposites (£vavrıornteg)” of light and dark- 
ness.'“° In the context of God’s creative activity, quite clearly Clement 
is referring to the beginning of the world with the creation of the first 
night and day.'*’ The creation is then a logical conception born in the 
mind of God, a unity that separates into contraries. The world must 
of necessity be dual in nature, since if all was to stay as a unity within 
the Word of God, it could not have come to be. However, the dual 
nature of creation must be reconcilable in Christ who is the logical 
principle from which it sprung, 

In the prayer that ends the preliminary work of the Paidagogos, the 
gnostic eucharist is described as a coming into the light of the perfect 
day. Clement speaks of being carried along by the Holy Spirit through 
night and day until “the perfect day (tnv teAetav ñuépav)”, “giving 
thanks (£vxäpıorov)” to the Father and the Son. The perfect day 
is unmistakably the first day of the fiat lux, which is an epithet of the 
Logos.'*” This is the light of the “the true to-day”, as Clement says 
elsewhere, “the never-ending day of God, [that] extends over eternity. 
Let us then ever obey the voice of the divine Word. For the today is 
everlasting, an image of eternity. And day is the symbol of light; and 
the light of men is the Word, by whom we behold God”.'”° 

The motif of a reconciliation of opposites can also be seen operating 
in Clement’s interpretation of a fragment of Heraclitus and a Scrip- 
tural passage. Clement speaks of the light that illumines the mind that 


Alexandria”, CQ 25 (1931), 195-204). Daniélou (Gospel Message, 365) states that this 
passage shows the influence of Philo’s transformation of the Platonic world-soul (Tim. 
34b; 36e), to the Logos of God. Philo speaks of the Logos, brought forth from the 
Father, stretching from the middle to the extremities of the universe (De Plant. 2.8—9). 
One can also see the influence of the Stoic idea of Logos working here. 

16 Sh: 5.14.114.3. 

47 Gn 1.4. 

“8 Paid. 3.12.101.1-2. 

19 Sh: 6.16.145.6. 

150 Protr. 9.84.6. See also Prot: 9.84.8. 
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cannot be ignored, unlike the light of the senses. “Heraclitus remarks: 
‘How can anyone fail to notice that which never sets?’”!' We should 
not allow the mind to be veiled. “And the darkness”, Scripture says, 
“did not overcome it”.'*’ The light of the mind can dispel darkness by 
“self-controlled reasoning (s@@povi Aoyıou®)”, a lamp which cannot 
be extinguished.'” The lamp does not just represent one’s personal 
conviction and relation to God, an inner glow that should not be hid- 
den under a bushel. Here it represents the human reason as the perfect 
image of the divine reason, transcending the light and darkness of the 
senses, to the light of God that can never be extinguished. 

The rational faculty in humans has the capacity to “cleave the 
heaven by knowledge”,'’* to pierce the dualities of which the world 
is constituted and pass into the perfect and eternal light of the divine 
reason. Only the Logos is “able to make night during the period of 
the day”.' This symbolic understanding of the divine and logical 
faculty within humans is reiterated when we consider that the lamp is 
also used as a symbol of Christ. “The golden lamp”, writes Clement, 
“conveys another enigma as a symbol of Christ, not in respect of form 
alone, but in his casting light, ‘at sundry times in diverse manners’”.'°° 
It is the light that casts no shadow, not admitting its opposite because 
it stands transcendent of opposition. 

Since the separation of opposites is the first step into the creation 
according to the first verses of Genesis and John’s gospel, when the 
soul returns to God this opposition is the final retraction of duality 
before being restored into the unity of light, or the Word of God. In 
effect, opposition represents the final gateway for the gnostic soul as it 
ascends back to the rational state of the Logos, a sun-door if you will, 
to be passed through before the Father can be revealed. “‘For I am 
the door’, Clement quotes, “for the gates of the Word being rational 
(Aoyucat), are opened by the key of faith. ‘No one knows God but the 


131 DK frag. 16. 

52 In 1.5. 

153 Paid. 2.10.99.6 alluding to Matt 5.15/Mk 4.21/Lk 11.33. Cf. also Wis. 7.10. 

154 St: 7.13.82.5. 

155 St 5.14.101.1. 

156 Sh: 5.6.35.1 citing Heb 1.1. This quote from Hebrews is used by Clement to 
show the diversity of Scripture and of the creation that is then brought together by the 
gnostic. It also recalls Clement’s interpretation of Prov. 4.18 (See Str 1.5.29.1-3). 

157 Jn 10.9. 
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Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal Him’”.'°® The metaphor of 
Christ as a door refers to the ascent of the soul as it passes through 
the oppositions in the world to have the Father revealed to it. The 
gates are rational, yet opened by the key of faith. Once again we see 
the “reciprocal knowledge” of the demonstrable Son and the inde- 
monstrable Father, logical demonstration and faith together, offered 
as an interpretation of Matt 11.27/Lk 10.22. The Scriptural enigmas 
of Christ represent the union of all oppositions passed through in the 
soul’s ascent to the vision of the Father, the epopteia. 

The highest experience of the gnostic is to be able to transcend 
duality and see clearly the first principle of all things. This is perhaps 
best expressed by Clement’s account of the beatitude concerning 
peacemakers, who petition for the cessation of the violence caused in 
the mind by all that wars against the life of reason. 


“Blessed, then, are the peacemakers”, who have tamed and controlled 
the law which wars against the will of the mind, the boastful promises 
of anger, and the incitements of desire, and the other passions that 
fight against the reason; who, having lived in the knowledge of good 
works and true reason, will be restored in adoption (eig viodeoiav 
ånokatactaðýoovta), which is the most adored. It follows that the 
perfect peace-making is that which keeps all things in agreement with 
what is peaceful, unmoved, calls providence holy and good, and has its 
place in the knowledge of divine and human things, by which it con- 
siders the opposites that are in the world to be the beautiful harmony 
of creation (Ôv fig Tas Ev TH kóouo Evavriörntag ‘apuoviav KTLOEWS 
KoAAiotny Aoyıleran).' 


Elsewhere Clement tells us that the gnostic conducts the investigation 
into the truth in a state of peace, advancing by the science of demon- 
stration until he/she attains to comprehensive knowledge. !® However, 
it is a peace that comes from a faith in God who is situated beyond the 
opposing forces that are present in the world, a state of equilibrium 
or impassibility that gnostics must strive to embody in themselves. 
Knowledge comes when the gnostic has achieved this and can view 
things from a position beyond duality and can see the harmony present 
within the creation. This is beatitude for Clement and why faith in and 
knowledge of first principles is of the utmost importance. 


158 Protr. 1.10.2-3. 
159 Sh: 4.6.40.2-3. 
160 Sh: 8.1.2.5. 
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In what Clement calls the “Mosaic Philosophy”, a term that exemplifies 
his mixture of logical philosophy and Scriptural enigma,'®' he considers 
its highest grade to be the “form of theology (tò BeoAoyiKdv eiSoc)”, 
the ability to discourse on the divine. However, in the first book of the 
Stromateis he equates theology with the power of “vision (€monteta)”, 
by which he means the experience of seeing the divine attained in the 
“great mysteries (uéyaña uvothpia)”. But he continues then to say that 
these things also equate with what Aristotle calls “metaphysics (wet& tà 
void)” and with what Plato means by “dialectic”.'” In understanding 
the Mosaic Philosophy, the true philosophy of Christ, Clement believed 
it necessary to meld the enigmatic, the occult, and the visionary, which 
characterises the Scriptural and initiatory method of communicating 
divine truths, with the logic of the Greek philosophical schools. 

Clement saw logic and dialectic as crucial tools for discerning truth 
from falsity, but they needed to be distinguished from their use as tools 
of sophistry and scepticism. Therefore, Clement emphasises the role 
that faith and trustworthiness play in attaining the truth in order to 
distinguish the gnostic from the sophist. In order to engage in dialectical 
argumentation and begin the discussion into first principles, Clement 
establishes a convention on which all agree so that demonstration could 
take place. His convention therefore requires the admission that there 
is a fundamental principle that is ndemonstrable and self-evident, and 
which is by definition the subject of an intelligent faith. Philosophical 
language can only express this first principle in contradictory terms 
and must accompany the enigmatic utterances most perfectly expressed 
by Scripture. 

The crucial point about Clement’s logic here is that it must take on a 
visionary aspect in its attempt to broach the hermetic seal of enigmatic 
utterances, particularly concerning first principles. These truths need a 
higher form of interpretive ability than can be provided by human logic, 
and are within the scope of divine logic alone: that is, the reciprocal 
knowledge of faith and logical demonstration. Logic, which had become 
an academic tool for disputing and doubting in the forum of the later 


161 A term borrowed from Philo Mut. 223.4. The close connection between scientific 
demonstration and the allegorical method of interpreting Scripture in Clement is found 
in Philo. For example De Vita cont. 78. See Lilla, Clement of Alexandria, 140-2. 

12 Sp. 1.28.176.2-3. 
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Hellenic schools, was an abuse of the reasoning faculty, which had been 
instilled in man as the image of the Word of God. For Clement the 
rational and the visionary ought not to be separated. 

For Clement then, there must be common ground between the inves- 
tigation into first principles via logic and dialectics, and the allegorical 
method of interpreting the enigmas that reveal these principles, as for 
example, in the application of philosophical categories to the divine 
persons. The rational faculty ought to concern itself with the places it 
seemingly cannot go,'® and it is therefore important on the one hand 
not to treat logic as a dry philosophical tool, or enigma on the other as 
devoid of logic and scientific method. If the aim of the Stromateis is to 
initiate souls into the true philosophy of Christ and to have knowledge 
of the first principle of the universe as Clement proclaims, then it must 
contain the two elements we have been discussing, 

Hence, the Stromateis contain much in a small space, communicating 
much of what has been said by the various schools of Greek philosophy, 
by the Scriptures, by the poets, and by myths. Clement puts them all 
together for the purposes of providing the disparate material through 
which the initiate has to sort the true from the false. Yet throughout 
this conglomeration there is ultimately a synthesis of different forms 
of language about the same principles, which, in other contexts, more 
often than not result in disagreement and disputation.'°* Clement 
strove to quell as much contention on this front as possible by dem- 
onstrating that all language fails to communicate the first principle of 
the universe. Yet the gnostic must be conversant with all the different 
forms of discourse in order to determine their validity and to direct 
the initiate in the best way possible. Ultimately, this principle, the God 
of the universe, is best described in Scripture; but in order to fathom 
its meaning, the gnostic must be fully trained in divine logic, theology, 
metaphysics, dialectics, and vision. 


16 Cf. Seneca Ep. 95.65. “But reason (ratio) is not satisfied by obvious facts; its higher 
and nobler function is to deal with hidden things (occultis)”. 
16t See Str 1.12.57.4. 
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DOCTRINE 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE DOCTRINE OF ANAMNESIS 


4.1. Introduction 


The number and sequence of Clement’s works puts the Stromateis at 
the ethical level in his teaching, in preparation for receiving the higher 
epoptic vision as Nautin suggests. It is now time then to analyse some 
of the major doctrines that Clement adumbrates in the Stromateis to 
determine what he clears aside to prepare the ground for receiving 
the higher gnosis.' However, before this it is fitting to take a look at 
an element in Clement’s writing that is, in a sense, both method and 
doctrine. 

It comes as little surprise that Clement should espouse a method 
and doctrine of recollection (#vapvyotic).2 Where he does utilise the 
language of anamnesis, it is not, directly at least, in reference to pas- 
sages from the New Testament around which the doctrine grew from 
the fourth century onwards.* The doctrine, as Christians have come 
to understand it, has been drawn directly from the testimony of the 
New ‘Testament and indeed the Platonic theory has found little or no 
purchase within it. Clement, however, develops a theory of “rational 
anamnesis («vauvnoıv Aoyırnv)”' that synthesised Platonic thought 
and New ‘Testament revelation. However, this synthesis relies on the 


l Str. 1.1.15.2-3. 

? Contrary to Ferguson’s view (see p. 28 above) I believe that this was intentional 
connection that Clement desired his readers to make. 

3 Lk. 22.19; 1 Cor. 11.24-25. For the development of anamnesis within the liturgy 
see D. Gregg, Anamnesis in the Eucharist, Grove Liturgical Study, 5 (Bramcote, 1976); 
A.G. Martimort, The Church at Prayer vol. 2 (Shannon, 1973); B. Botte, “Problémes 
de Anamnèse”, JEH 5 (1954), 16-24; N.A. Dahl, “Anamnesis. Mémoire et com- 
mémoration dans le Christianisme primitive”, STh 1 (1948), 69-95; O. Casel, “Das 
Mysteriengedächtnis der Meßliturgie im Lichte der Tradition”, LW 6 (1926), 113-204. 
Clement is mentioned only once in these authoritative works in reference to the 
development of a doctrine of anamnesis. Though Clement’s works are replete with 
recollection terminology, the close connection to Platonism and to esotericism does 
not make it readily amenable to Christian liturgical phraseology. Casel acknowledges 
Clement’s inspirational role in bringing the Christian mystery of the anamnesis to the 
gentiles (“Das Mysteriengedächtnis”, 144). 

+ Paid. 3.11.76.2. 
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mediation of the reader’s intellectual capacity to harmonise seemingly 
incongruous material as it is set out in the Stromateis. It is only through 
an understanding of the literary form of the work that the synthesis 
becomes effective for a Christian gnosis. 

The theory of anamnesis was crucial to the Platonic system in dem- 
onstrating, not only the immortality of the soul, but its logical counter- 
part, its pre-existence.’ In the strictly Platonic sense however, this latter 
view was not accepted by Clement who claims that God is the sole 
cause of our creation before which we had no existence (ob mpodvtac).° 
Recollection for Clement was therefore not a matter of remembering 
the soul’s previous existence in any kind of separate state from God. 
However, he says towards the beginning of the Protreptikos that we 
existed before the foundation of the world, because we were “begotten 
beforehand (npotepov yeyevvnuevoi) by God”.’ This is so because we 
date from the beginning, as rational images of the Word of God. The 
idea of recollecting our pre-existence with God was attractive to him, 
and indeed the books of the Stromateis are replete with allusions to the 
theory. “The Stromateis of notes”, writes Clement, “contribute then to 
the recollection (&àvéuvnorv) and expression of truth in the case of him 


who is able to investigate with reason”.® 


4.2. Plato’s Phaedrus and Clement’s Stromateis 


The Stromateis come to be closely associated with the Platonic theory 
of recollection through its extended title: The Miscellany of Gnostic 
Notes in Accordance with True Philosophy.” The Greek word for ‘notes’ 
(drouvnuorte) carries with it the sense of memoranda jotted down for 
the purposes of remembering. But as Ferguson points out, “the word 
is used in connection with Plato’s theory of knowledge and his view 
that knowledge is a recollection of things apprehended before birth. 
Clement, a devout Platonist, would not be sorry that his title should 
bear such overtones”.'° The title and the work itself, however, do not 
merely carry overtones of this Platonic connection; they are deliberate 


> Cf. Phaed. 72e-73a. 

€ Kel. 17.1-2. See also Eel. 18.1. CF. Str 8.8.6-9.1. 

1 Pyotr. 1.6.4. 

8 Str 4.2.4.3. 

> Str 1.29.182.3; 3.18.110.3; 5.14.141.4; 6.1.1.1. 

10 He has Phdr. 249c in mind (Clement of Alexandria, 108). 
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and significant to Clement. One need only consider the most notable 
instance of comparison, that between the books of the Stromateis and 
Plato’s description of writing in the Phaedrus."' 


4.2.1. The Gardens of Letters 


Clement clearly echoes Socrates’ discussion with Phaedrus into the suit- 
ability of writing as a means of communicating the truth of things.” 
Socrates 1s quite adamant that writing is a tool that is destructive of 
two integral aspects of the human mind: memory and wisdom.'* He 
concludes that writing is a tool for forgetting and that it only has the 
appearance of wisdom insomuch as people who read will believe that 
they have attained the truth without being properly taught. Written 
compositions can never defend themselves from the accusations of 
their readers and cannot enter into dialogue over matters that require 
clarification. The truths they indicate can be the subject of much mis- 
interpretation and misuse, and can never ask the help of their creators, 
who are likened to fathers, for defending their thesis. '* 

However, Socrates then uses a simile to describe a form of “writing” 
or “etching (ypa@n)” that is the most conducive to teaching.” It is a 
form of writing where the truth communicated is capable of defending 
itself against the questioning reader. He claims that a farmer who is 
serious about his occupation will not force plants to come to fruition 


11 G.W. Butterworth outlines Clement’s intimate knowledge of the Phaedrus and his 
reliance on it for the writing of the Protreptikos, but no mention is made of the rel- 
evance to the method used in composing the Stromateis. See “Clement of Alexandria’s 
Protreptikos and the Phaedrus of Plato”, CQ 10 (1916), 198-205. Wyrwa deals with 
the relationship between the Phaedrus and the first book of the Stromates in christliche 
Platonaneigung, 30-46. 

2 Plato Phdr. 274b-277a. 

3 Socrates recalls a story from Egypt describing the invention of writing by Theuth 
and its presentation as a gift to King Thamus (Phdr. 274c-275d). 

14 Phdr. 275a. Theuth as inventor of writing is called its father, an analogy that 
Socrates continues when he states that words, like children, require defence on their 
behalf. 

5 Numenius believed that Plato’s teaching and writing was deliberately obscure, 
causing contradictory viewpoints about what he taught. Plato, he writes, taught “nei- 
ther in the usual manner, nor did he make his teaching very clear; but he treated 
each point just as he thought wise, leaving it in twilight, half way between clearness 
and unclearness (erıxpvyanevog Ev éco Tod SAM civar Kai un Aa, KopaAGs uèv 
£ypawaro). He did indeed thus attain security in his writing, but he himself thus became 
the cause of the subsequent discord and difference of opinions about his teaching”: In 
frag 24. (tr. K. Guthrie). Hence, one may well say that deliberate obsfication leads to 
the misinterpretation and misuse that Clement is trying to prevent! 
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as is done in the Gardens of Adonis,'° but rather will sow his seeds 
at their appropriate time and be content when they sprout fruit many 
months later. Similarly, in order to defend the truth in written form, 
the wise man will sow seeds of truth in the minds of its listeners at the 
appropriate time and with due care to their long-term survival: 


But finer still is the serious treatment of these subjects which you find 
when a man employs the art of dialectic, and fastening upon a suitable 
soul, plants and sows in it truths accompanied by knowledge. Such truths 
can defend themselves as well as the man who planted them; they are 
not sterile, but contain a seed from which fresh truths spring up in other 
minds; in this way they secure immortality for it, and confer upon the 
man who possesses it the highest happiness which it is possible for a 
human being to enjoy.” 


These “gardens of letters (tv ypauuorov rno)” as Socrates calls them, 
are written in the soul of the listener by the discourse of wise man who 
stores up reminders for “when he reaches forgetful old age”.'® 

Phaedrus points out that the written word is but the image (etdmAov) 
of the “living and breathing discourse (Aöyov C@vta Kat čëuyoyov)” 
of the wise man. Truth is sown within the listener in a way that allows 
it time to come to maturity within the soul. If listeners are not suf 
ficiently prepared and exposed to truths beyond their comprehension, 
the truth would, like quick growing plants, easily perish in their souls. 
The truth contained in this form of ‘writing’ defends itself because of the 
appropriate nurturing of the neophyte who wishes to follow in the 
footsteps of this wise man: words that are written with intelligence on 
the soul of the learner, as Socrates contends.” 

Socrates does not actually explain how this is done. One imagines a 
haphazard collection of useful memories of the wise old man, which 
somehow conceal their meaning to the untrained or inattentive listener, 
but provide enough incentive to urge on those who are capable of 
understanding them. They instruct through a kind of gentle serendip- 
ity, teaching readers or students in the happiest of ways, not under the 
presumption of a formal teaching but as a discourse that meanders 


'© During the festival of Adonis quick growing seeds were sown to sprout and die 
within a short period in midsummer for the sake of a brief but wonderful window 
box display. 

7 Phdr. 276e-277a. 

!8 Phdr. 276d. 

19 Phdr. 276a. 

2 Phdr. 276a. 
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past objects of knowledge that the wise man recalls. “You have not 
discovered a cure for memory, but of remembering” says Socrates,”! 
suggesting that writing only acts as a reminder, like the sight of beauty 
within the world reminds us of the Idea of Beauty. One cannot write 
the truth because centrally it ruins the memory and only approximates 
wisdom. In other words, the highest truths are inexpressible and a writ- 
ten work that acknowledges this at the outset has already adumbrated 
a truth that a deliberate and systematic account cannot.” As Socrates 
sarcastically points out, the men of old, who were not as sophisticated 
as the young men of Phaedrus’ time, were quite willing to accept the 
oracular truth delivered by an oak tree or a stone.” The listener, it 
would appear, ought to trust in the supernatural provenance of the 
message rather than the vehicle through which it is communicated. In 
this case, what suffices are the reminiscences of an old wise man who 
is well aware of the dangers of writing, and who is concerned not just 
with sowing what is necessary for the posterity of the tradition, but 
also with ensuring that the truth is accompanied by the appropriate 
instruction. 

King Thamus’ apprehension concerning Theuth’s invention is 
that once writing becomes the chief method of passing on ideas, the 
truth of what is communicated yields priority to the authority of the 
speaker, or in this case the writer.”* In short we can see a straying from 
genuine philosophy to mere sophistry, where the concern for reputa- 
tion outweighs the concern for truth.” The discussion with Phaedrus 
therefore revolves around the effective transmission of speeches made 
by men of intellect into written form, a theme present from the outset 
of the dialogue. 

The similarities here to what Clement proposes for his Stromateis are 
clear. Clement claims that “words are the progeny of the soul (yoxfs 
dé €yyovot ot Aoyou)”, and those who instruct us in them their fathers.”° 


21 Phdr. 275a. odKovv uvnung GAAG brouvńoeoç PÜPLOKOV TOpEs. 

>? Phdr. 275a. This is exactly the concern raised by the second and seventh epistles 
of Plato and which Clement also dwells on (Ep. 2.312d; 314b-e cited by Clement Str. 
5.10.65.1-2 and 7.341c-d cited Str 5.11.77.1). 

° Phdr. 275b-c. 

>: Phdr. 275c. 

> Cf Sh: 1.1.6.2; 1.1.9.2. Clement argues against the vain use of words and uses 
philosophy in his notes in an attempt to protect philosophy itself from catachresis. See 
for example Str. 1.2.19.1; 1.2.21.2. 

> Str 1.1.1.2. 
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Written words, like helpless offspring, require the help of their pro- 
genitor, or one who has followed in the footsteps of the wise man, in 
defending their claims.” The “word that is sown”, writes Clement, “is 
hidden in the soul of the learner, as in the earth, and this is a spiritual 
planting (nvevuarırn guteta)”,” in order to germinate and grow, and 
to preserve the blessed tradition received from the apostles.” 

Being concerned that the word of truth needs defending, his notes 
are designed to conceal the “seeds of truth” or “knowledge”.*° Writing 
them down is dangerous, yet unlike Socrates who has spoken discourse in 
mind, Clement is here referring to written script iself. Knowledge is not 
the purview of all, yet written compositions are for the many. “ ‘Swine, 
for instance, delight in dirt more than in clean water’.*! “Therefore’, 
says the Lord, ‘I speak to them in parables: because seeing, they see 
not; and hearing, they hear not, and do not understand’ ”.”” The Lord 
himself, writes Clement, “did not disclose to the many what did not 
belong to the many; but to the few to whom He knew that [the divine 
mysteries] belonged, who were capable of receiving and being moulded 
according to them. But secret things are entrusted to speech not to writ- 
ing” re-emphasising that his notes are ultimately only an image of the 
truth.” As Fortin suggests, Clement’s imperative is therefore to protect 
these seeds through a form of concealed writing, which is available to 
all, but which only a few can comprehend. This method gives rise to 
the process of recollection: “For it is not required to unfold the mystery, 
but only to indicate what is sufficient for those who are partakers in 
knowledge to recollect (&v&pvnow)”.** 

Moreover, in agreement with Phaedrus’ comment, these written 
words are for Clement merely the image (e16@Aov) of the “vigorous 
and animated discourses (évapyets Kal ëuyvyor Adyow” of blessed men 


27 Str 1.1.14.4. 

28 Clement draws on Prov. 2. 

29 Str 1.1.11.3. See also Paid. 2.1.14.2. In a brief account of Matt. 22.21 Clement 
writes: “Let the mention (bx6uvnotc) we make for our present purpose suffice, as it 
is not unsuitable to the flowers of the Word (tod Aöyov &vOeo); and we have often 
done this, drawing to the urgent point of the question the most beneficial fountain, in 
order to water those who have been planted in the Word”. 

50 Str 1.1.18.1; 1.2.20.4. 

3! Heraclitus DK frag. 13. 

3 St 1.1.2.2-3 citing, Matt. 13.13. 

3 St 1.1.13.2. 

3 Str 7.14.88.4. 
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he witnessed in his search for a teacher.” Clement’s use of the Phaedrus 
is explicit when he makes the ironic allusion: “my notes are stored up 
against old age, as a cure against forgetfulness”.” It is a play on Socrates’ 
belief that writing is not a cure for memory, but only for reminding. 
A cure for memory would mean that the wings the soul lost in its fall 
to earth would be fully replaced. Quite clearly, writing is incapable of 
achieving this and so Clement comforts himself with his notes as pale 
reminders of those discourses. Moreover, he also professes that his notes 
will not interpret secret things sufficiently, but only to recall them to 
memory. He writes to aid his memory in “a systematic arrangement of 
chapters” and, in doing so, employs the form of the Stromateis. Things 
that have remained unnoticed and faded away; Clement writes, these 
things “I rekindle in my notes (tadta de &vaConvpOv DrouvyWaot)”.*” 
Clement clearly sees himself as a wise old man whose task it is to rec- 
ollect and rekindle the “secret things (tà anöppnta)” in the mind of 
his readers.” However, he is acutely aware that he is not in the same 
league as those from whom he received the teachings.” He claims he 
will not interpret them sufficiently since many things have been forgot- 
ten and, as we have already pointed out, in order to allow readers to 
make the discoveries themselves. 

Despite this technique the Stromateis does attempt to follow some 
arrangement, as Méhat points out. The Stromateis are a “systematic 
(ovornuarırnv) arrangement of chapters”, according to Clement. 
Méhat suggests that Clement often relinquishes a lengthy refutation 
of various heresies in order to keep his notes on track, as if the train 
of his thought, or more importantly the train of his readers’ thoughts, 
might be misdirected by such diversion.” In other words, he is chiefly 
concerned with the task at hand, which is to initiate souls into the true 
philosophy. Clement does not wish to “break the discourse (6taKonty 
tov Aöyov)” for the unprofitable purpose of entering into endless 


3 Si: 1.1.11.1-2. Clement claims that his writings are an image to recall the arche- 
type, that is, the discourses of wise and blessed men (Str 1.1.14.1). 

36 Sh: 1.1.11.1. GAAG por brouvhuara eis yfipag OnoavpiCetar, ANONG Papuaxov. 
See D. Wyrwa, christliche Platonaneigung, 32. 

37 Str 1.1.14.2-3. 

38 This perhaps challenges the view that Clement was only about forty years old 
when he started to write the Stromateis when he became head of the school in Alex- 
andrıa in c. 190. 

39 Cf. Sth: 1.1.14.1. 

10 Cf. Sh: 1.10.46.4—47.2; 1.21.101.2. Méhat believes that Clement treats things “en 
son temps (Ka1pdc)” in order to maintain “the sequence (&«koAov@ta) of the truth”. 
See pp. 21-22 above. 
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debates concerning doctrine.*! Confirmation of the truths contained in 
the text, as Roberts suggests, will only arrive on the willing suspension 
of disbelief from the reader, during which time the seeds of doctrines 
planted in the soul are given time to germinate and grow. Primarily, the 
soul has to become receptive to the doctrines presented, as soil must in 
preparation to receive seeds.” The Word “confers the very highest of 
advantages—the beginning of faith, readiness for adopting the right 
mode of life, the impulse towards the truth, a movement of inquiry, 
a trace of knowledge; in a word, it gives the means to salvation. And 
those who have been rightly reared in the words of truth, and received 
provision for eternal life, wing their way to heaven”.*’ Clement expects 
his method to operate in such a fashion as to allow the doctrines to 
teach themselves, and indeed hopes that heretics with whom he has 
entered into some debate will learn from his notes.‘ 

Such an expectation could not arise were it not presumed by Clem- 
ent that his notes are ordered towards some purpose other than merely 
scrapbook memoirs. Yet it is necessary that the notes, despite being “a 
systematic arrangement of chapters”, paradoxically take on something 
of a haphazard nature. Clement claims as much of his Stromateis. They 
are like a meadow of blooming flowers or a park where trees are planted 
in no particular order: 


Hence other authors have composed learned anthologies, gathering bou- 
quets, Meadows, and Helicons, and Honeycombs, and Robes.* Then, 
with the things that come to memory (uvńunv) by chance (étvyev), and 
are abridged neither in order nor expression but purposely scattered, the 
pattern of the Stromateis is indiscrimately dappled like a meadow, as is the 
custom. And as such my notes will have kindling sparks (Gonvpa), and 
he who is adapted for knowledge, if he fall in with them, research made 
with effort will turn out to his benefit and improvement.” 


4 CF. Str 3.5.40.1; 5.14.140.2; 8.1.1.1-2. 

2 Or similarly, as softened wax made ready to receive the stamp (Str 7.12.71.1-3; 
cf. Plato Theaet. 191d-e). 

Str 1.1.4.3-4. The use of the wing metaphor recalls Plato’s own language of 
anamnesis, for example Phdr 246c. 

4 Sh: 7.16.102.2. 

® This list of plants is mentioned in Gellius’ Noctes Atticae who also claims that his 
work will adopt a “haphazard order (ordo fortuitus)” (Praef. 7). 

46 Str 6.1.2.1-3. Casey believes this passage to be an “admission of defeat” in 
Clement’s attempt to construct a “closely written volume of exposition and debate”, 
rather than an acknowledgment of a deliberate methodology (“Clement of Alexandria 
and the Beginnings of Christian Platonism”, 46). 
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Hence the Stromateis operate as an anthology, a bouquet of discourses 
through which the reader searches, picking up seeds of doctrines, or 
like bees seeking for pollen among the flowers.'” Their chance nature 
suggests something like the role of the priests who wrote down the 
words of the Sibylline Oracle, the medium through which the divine 
speaks and which governs the arrangement of the teaching.” The notes 
are arranged in order to attract those who seek the true philosophy 
with the appropriate receptivity. As I concluded in chapter two, the 
composition of the number and sequence of the Stromateis follows the 
akolouthia within which the material remains miscellaneous. 

It is not difficult to imagine that the Stromates represent an attempt 
by Clement to carry out the methodology espoused in Plato’s Phaedrus. 
Clement wishes to pass on the tradition of the apostles in writing, yet 
has done so through this carefully chosen genre to protect the seeds of 
knowledge from those who consult them carelessly.” 


4.2.2. A Childish Pastime 


The peculiar issue at hand lies in the indirect use of writing to teach 
truths. As Clement says of his writing: “It will try to speak impercep- 
tibly, to exhibit secretly, and to demonstrate silently”.°’ The method of 
explicating truths as they are understood by a wise man cannot merely 
be executed through a straightforward written account of what these 
truths are. Socrates points out in the Phaedrus, that it ought to be ‘written’ 
as a leisurely pastime or childish amusement (raıdıd) for the old man: 
playful accounts of when he meandered through the fields of ideas. 
While this is a method for the “serious treatment” of these subjects, it 
nonetheless implies a certain jovial ease in which the student feels little 
awareness of contrived instruction. In this sense the method lures its 
listeners, acting as a persuasive tool in its almost frivolous disregard for 
the implications inherent in the subject matter. 

Clement’s pedagogical concerns are apparent throughout his works, 
and they are coupled with a deep sense of the innocent inquiry that 
children exhibit in their learning processes. Clement’s Paidagogos discusses 


1 Hence the young initiate can be likened to a bee seeking pollen. See W. Tefler, 
“Bees in Clement of Alexandria”, JTS 28 (1927), 167-78. See also the hymn to the 
Paidagogos at the end of the treatise by that name. 

® Cf. Virgil Aen. 3.441-52. 

19 Str 4.2.4.1. 

50 Str 1.1.15.1. 
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the issue of who actually constitutes a child in the eyes of God, and 
suggests that seekers of the true philosophy of Christ are the children 
of whom Scripture speaks on many occasions.’' To be as a ‘child’ 
does not imply naivety in regard to philosophic principles. Clement 
insists that childlikeness before God is neither a state of unlearning 
(&uoANg), nor a state of being without reason (&Aöyıotog),” but that in 
the conversion to Christ one must exhibit the receptivity and simplicity 
conducive to learning the true philosophy. Only then can one receive 
the Kingdom of Heaven according to the words of Matthew 18.3.” 
As a child before God the initiate should maintain a status like that 
of an infant to a parent and of a student to a teacher. “Perfection is 
with the Lord, who is always teaching, and childishness (naıdıxov) and 


99 54 


infancy with those who are always learning”. 

Clement’s exegesis of Genesis 26.8 provides an insight into how his 
Christian paideta should operate. The Father of the universe is affection- 
ate towards those who have turned to him. He adopts them and treats 
them kindly and gently, giving them the name of child: 


I also connect Isaac with child. Isaac is interpreted as ‘laughter’ (yEAwg). 
He was seen playing (xatCovta) with his wife and supporter Rebecca by 
the meddling king. It appears to me that the king, whose name was Abim- 
elech, is a supramundane wisdom viewing closely the mystery of play (tig 
THOS TO LvoTHptov). They interpret Rebecca to mean ‘perseverance’ 
(drouovNv). O wise play (fig Ppovivov na1dıdc), laughter also supported 
by perseverance, and the king as overseer! The spirit of those who are 
children in Christ rejoices, who live as citizens in perseverance. And this 
is the divine play (n Beta na1dıc). “To play such a game which is of god 
himself”, says Heraclitus.” For what other work is fitting for a wise and 
perfect man (co@dg Kai t£Aeıog), than to play and be glad in the perse- 
verance of what is good—and, in the governance of what is good, be in 
solemn assembly with God? That which is disclosed by the prophet may 
be taken up differently—that is, of our laughing for salvation, as Isaac. 
Released from death, he also laughed, playing and rejoicing with his wife, 
who is the supporter in our salvation, the Church. The steadfast name 
of perseverance is set and the testimony of those who have persevered 
to the end, and the thanks giving (évyaptotia) on this, is the mystic play 
(n pvotici nadó), and the salvation accompanied with revered delight 


>! In particular see Paid. 1.5.12.1. 
? Paid. 1.5.16.2. 

5 Paid. 1.5.12.4; 1.5.16.2-4. 

+ Paid. 1.5.17.3. 

> Cf DK frags. 79 & 52. 
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that supports us. The King, then, who is Christ, sees our laughter from 
above, and “looking through the window”, as the Scripture says, sees the 
thanks giving (£vxapıoriav), and the blessing, and the rejoicing, and the 
gladness, and furthermore the perseverance which works together with 
them and their embrace.*° 


Clement believes that the children of God should be taught in laughter 
and perseverance, rejoicing for salvation in the church. The “mystic”, 
“wise” and “divine” play is the means by which the children come to 
knowledge of God.” It is odd that he should use such profound epithets 
for the light-hearted and frolicsome play between two lovers. Yet for 
Clement, it is exactly this playful interaction that signifies God’s gentle 
approach to instructing those who turn to him, and the right attitude 
with which the “wise and perfect man” rejoices and perseveres with 
what is good.*® Abimelech,” here a type of Christ, watches over this 
divine play and rejoices in it. In Clement’s paideia the initiate becomes 
a child again, like Adam who, “when in Paradise, played free (énatCe 
AedvpEevoc), because he was a child with God”. Christ and Abimelech 
provide the typology of the wise old man who occupies himself in help- 
ing Christians recover their prelapsarian childlikeness before God. 
The exegesis provides a wonderful insight into how Clement believed 
his teaching ought to take place. It meant that his teaching should not 
consist of a rigid curriculum that would harden the receptive ground 
of inquiring minds, but would reflect the playful way in which the chil- 
dren of God begin their philosophical endeavours. Furthermore, this 
curriculum must undergo the transition into written form. For Clem- 
ent, this was the Stromateis, the literary playing field for such initiates, 
foreshadowed in his exegesis of Isaac, Rebecca and Abimelech in the 
preliminary work of the Paidagogos. As Roberts points out, we have to 
imagine a work that requires something of the readers themselves rather 
than a descriptive piece of writing that does not effect any internal 
transformation in the mind of the reader. The miscellaneous method 
of Clement’s notes reflects this idea. It is a literary form that appears 


5 Paid. 1.5.21.2-23.1. 

5 See also Paid. 1.5.14.5. 

58 Note also the term “eucharist” applied to the witnessing of this “play” by 
Christ. 

5 Literally “my father is king”. 

6° Prot, 11.111.1. 
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to the reader as a collection of notes put down in no particular order 
or preference, but which have the capacity to teach. 

In some way, an ordered teaching shifts the emphasis away from 
the learner and onto the teacher, as if the teacher can tell the student 
what they need to know in order to become virtuous, knowledgeable, 
or god-like. For Clement, the learner could only come to such things 
through their own internal learning processes, and to develop this, 
Clement’s notes were designed to shift the focus from the teacher to 
the learner. The truth must be given time to germinate and grow in 
the mind of the learner, but this cannot occur when the curriculum is 
overly conscious of its need to teach, something which manifests itself in 
the need to transmit ideas as clearly and as precisely as possible. Under 
this way of thinking, the end justifies the means, the joy of learning is 
removed from the process, and perseverance curtailed. The Stromateis 
was written to make sure this did not happen and that students who 
were inspired enough by it would continue reading; those who were 
not, could leave it alone. 


4.3. The Dwine Spark 


Clement also adopts a different metaphor to that of the garden of 
letters to express how the initiate gathers the seeds of truth for an 
effective anamnesis. He speaks of a process of rekindling the spark of 
knowledge within the soul to set it alight; a metaphor he also applies 
to the way Scripture teaches its truths.° In one instance he uses the 
metaphor to demonstrate the congruity between Platonic and Hebrew 
thought, referring to the truth-loving Plato “fanning the spark (tò 
Evavoua Convpa@v)” of the Hebrew philosophy.” He also applies it to 
the Word of God “when in the soul itself the spark of true goodness, 
kindled (&vaCwnvpobpuevov) in the soul by the Divine Word, is able to 
burst forth into flame (€xAdunetv)”.® The love of God manifests itself 


6! Scripture, Str 1.1.10.4; Torah, Str. 1.6.35.1; 1.26.169.1. 

© Paid. 2.1.18.1. 

6 Prot: 11.117.2. Cf. Exc. 3.1 “Therefore when the Saviour came, he awakened the 
soul and kindled the spark (248@v obv 6 Lotip thy wuxhv édavicev, éEfjwev SE tov 
onwOfipa)”. Tardieu points out that the spark (orıvÖfipo) here is the spark mentioned 
in Exc. 1.3 which is “kindled by the Logos” and is not a reference to Is 42.1 as Stahlin 
and Sagnard insist. Rather the spark is to be connected with both the ‘pneumatic seed’ 
and the part of the “reasonable and heavenly soul” mentioned in Exe. 53.5. Hence it 
is to be understood in its Gnostic context derived from Plato, such as is seen in Maxi- 
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as a spark of goodness in the soul causing it to be set alight. This recalls 
the Logos of which John spoke, the “light of men” that sets the soul 
alight, simultaneously giving us life and the reason for our existence, as 
well as the means by which to return to our beginning in God.” 
However, setting alight the soul is also a metaphor that Clement uses 
for the notes of his Stromateis: “My notes (brouvnuore) shall serve as 
kindling sparks (G@nvpa) in the case of him who is fit for knowledge”. 
“In such studies”, he says elsewhere, “the soul is purged from sensible 
things, and is set alight (avaGwnvpe_ttat), so as to be able to see the truth 
distinctly”.° As a description of how knowledge is attained through 
study, it also shows the influence of Plato’s seventh letter, in which 
Plato claims that knowledge cannot be communicated to all. According 
to Plato, knowledge can only be attained through the long discussion 
between a teacher and a pupil in joint pursuit of a subject, when, 
“suddenly, like light flashing forth when a fire is kindled, it is born in 
the soul and straight away nourishes itself”.°’ Like the metaphor of the 
seeds of truth which are given time to learn how to defend themselves 
in the mind of the reader, the kindling sparks refer to the same process 
of the soul nurturing the truth within itself. However, the metaphor 
allows Clement to use the symbolism of light, connecting the Logos 
in the human mind with the Logos of God as the principle of light to 
the world. This is heavenly love, the light of men, but it is also a call 
to study and to use the mind to learn how to become like God. 
Clement, like Plato, sees the divine spark as something not visible to 
all. It requires unusual receptivity to recognise and re-ignite the light 
of reason in those who seek for knowledge. Two uses of the metaphor 


mus of Tyre, Philos, 31.4 where he claims: tı Canvpov apavés Tpd¢ oarmpiav Btov, ò 
KaArodoww ot &VOpwxot vodv. Tardieu hypothesizes that Plato’s account of the soul’s 
birth “like shooting stars” (Rep. 10.621b) is a possible source of the tradition of the 
metaphor of the spark for the resonable part of the soul. According to Ireneaus the 
Gnostics Saturninus and Basilides promulgated a false doctrine regarding the “spark 
of life” that, after death, returns to what is of the same nature as itself, while the body 
decays (Adv. Haer. 1.24). (“YYKAIOX ZIIINOHP: Histoire dune métaphore dans la tra- 
dition platonicienne jusqu’à Eckhardt”, Redug 21 (1975) 225-255). The metaphor of 
the spark was also used in the Chaldean Oracles. According to Lydus: “Having mingled 
the spark of the soul (yoxotov onıvôñpa) with two like-minded faculties, with Intellect 
and divine Will (the Father) added to them as a third chaste eros, the Binder of all 
things and their sublime guide” (Mens. 1.11). 

Jn 1.4 & 9. 

5 Str 6.1.2.2. See also Str 1.1.14.2-3; 7.18.110.4. 

6° Str. 1.6.33.3. 

° Ep. 7.341c. 
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demand our attention. The first is an interpretation of Matthew 6.15 
and Psalms 18.1 1-12. “He that has ears to hear, let him hear”, Clement 
takes as a declaration that not all have understanding. In conjunction 
with David stating that “Dark water is in the clouds of the skies. At 
the brightness before him the clouds passed hail and coals of fire”, 
Clement claims that holy words are secretive because while the coals 
that fall from the sky are clear and shining signs of the divine for the 
gnostic, they appear dark like extinguished coals from the fire to the 
multitude. These coals, “unless lit up and rekindled (&vaCwnopcoat), 
will not give forth fire or light”. 

In another instance, Clement speaks of reviving the light of God by 
the few who are capable of doing so. “For the art transforms the light 
of the sun into fire by passing it through a clear vessel full of water; so 
also philosophy, a hidden spark (£unbpevna) from the divine Scripture, 
is visible to a few”. This beautiful image demonstrates how philosophy 
is magnified and set alight in the elect soul.” As with the previous meta- 
phor, this igniting of the soul through philosophy is the prerogative of 
the gnostic, and remains impossible to the many. It is, in other words, 
esoteric. In fact it is exactly the ignorance of the multitude that brings 
about the darkness or obscuration of the spark of truth found in the 
soul. “There was an innate original union (€u@vtog Apxataı KoWwovic) 
between men and heaven”, writes Clement, “obscured through igno- 
rance (üyvotg), but which now at length has leapt forth instantaneously 
from the darkness, and shines resplendent”.’! With the coming of the 
light of the world in Christ, this ignorance is dispersed, but while this 
is the light of Christ, it is also that of wise and virginal souls. Scrip- 
ture signifies the darkness of ignorance by night. Wise souls (ppóvipor 
woxat), who understand that they live in a world of ignorance “kindle 
the light (tò pôs avortovan)...and illumine the darkness (pwtiCovot tò 
oxörog), and dispel the ignorance (thv üyvowav E&eAudvovon)”, as they 
await the appearance of Christ the teacher.” Wise souls share in the 


° St: 6.15.115.6-116.3. 

6 Str 6.17.149.2. CF. Prot: 7.74.7. 

” Cf. Plato Ep. 7.341e. Plato did not believe that the things discussed in his dialogues 
were of any use to the multitude, who will only “be filled with an ill-founded and quite 
unbecoming disdain, and with an exaggerated and foolish elation, as if they learned 
something grand”. See also Phdr. 275a-b. 

7! Protx 2.25.3. 

” Str 5.3.17.3. 
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light of God and the original union between humanity and heaven is 
therefore regained in the knowledge attained by the wise souls. 

It is with this idea that Clement could look on the myth of Pro- 
metheus in a positive light. “There is then in philosophy, though stolen 
as the fire by Prometheus, a slender spark (G@mvpovuevov), capable of 
being rekindled into light (@@c), a trace of wisdom and an impulse 
from God”.’? This captures the essence of Clement’s esoteric teaching. 
Though the light of God is brought down from heaven, it cools and 
solidifies, so to speak, to become like dark coals. They remain “dark 
to the multitude”, but “wise souls” can reignite them once again and 
rediscover that trace of wisdom. Few are capable of doing this; few 
are capable of allowing the light of the Logos of God to fully reignite 
the soul to become illuminated in Christ. 

Finally, it is only through the rekindling of the gnostic soul that 
the Logos of God and therefore the principle of truth can be made 
evident to the world. 


Whenever one has received a spark (£Evavoua) of the subject, kindling it 
within in his soul by yearning and learning, he sets everything in motion 
to know it. For that which one does not apprehend, neither does he yearn 
for it, nor does he welcome the help he gets from it. Afterwards, therefore, 
upon the fulfilment of virtuous action, the gnostic imitates the Lord, as 
far as accessible to men, having received a certain quality akin to the 
Lord, into assimilation to God. But those who are not intelligent with 
knowledge cannot judge the truth by rule («avoviCetv). It is not therefore 
possible to partake in the gnostic contemplations (yvootikâv Dewpnuctov), 
unless we empty ourselves of our preconceptions.” 


Without gnostic contemplations, quite simply there would be no wit- 
ness in the world of the canon of divine truth. The realisation of the 
light of God within the soul of the gnostic is for Clement the presence 
in the world of the Logos of God. Having recalled once again that 
which is akin to God within the soul, it becomes ignited as a light to 
the world, illuminating the darkness of ignorance. 


3 Str 1.17.87.1. Cf. Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 107-10. 
™ Str 6.17.150.1-4. 
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4.4. Anamnesis and Baptism 


Clement’s notes contain what he took to be the highest reaches of 
Christian knowledge as far as the written word allowed.” Recollecting 
the seeds of truth dispersed throughout the Stromateis becomes the means 
by which to attain knowledge, but this is by no means a mere academic 
exercise; it is also purificatory and initiatory. To receive knowledge is 
to receive purification and illumination and therefore to be baptised. 
“Knowledge is therefore quick in purifying”, writes Clement, “and fit 
for that acceptable transformation to the better”.”® Elsewhere he writes 
that Christians need to purify themselves of corrupt and evil doctrines 
by the use of “right reason (tod Aoyod tod po)” and from here to 
recollect the principle chapters of doctrine. Finally, after such purifica- 
tions take place the soul is prepared for initiation into the mysteries.” As 
Roberts points out, these are the capitula under which Clement gathers 
his collection of significatio or images which, when recollected, form a 
network of reciprocal relations that cohere as a doctrine.” The crucial 
point is that in recollecting these doctrines the soul is also purified by 
the intellectual struggle it takes to reconstruct them. 

The connection between baptism and anamnesis arises in the first 
book of the Paidagogos. Clement discusses the idea of the Gnostic her- 
etics who believed themselves to be saved by predestination, an elect 
race of spitriual people who were superior to those they called psychic 
people who are capable of being saved but are not so by predestina- 
tion. Clement argues that this is false and only one who is baptised 
according to the Word and continues through life in repentance can 
properly be called spiritual: 


Nor is it out of place to make use of the sayings of those who call the 
memory (uvnunv) of excellent things the refining of the spirit (6wAtopLOv 
tod nveduoroc), understanding by refining, the separation (ywpiopdv) of 
what is inferior that results from the recollection (bnouvioews) of what is 
superior. There follows out of necessity, the repentance for what is worse 
in he who has come to the recollection of what is better. At any rate, in 
repentance they confess that the spirit soars upward. In the same way it 
is not out of place that we also, repenting of our sins, have gotten rid of 


Str 6.1.1.4. 
© Str 7.10.56.7. 
7 Str 7.4.27.6. 
® Roberts, “The Literary Form of the Stromateis”, 216. 
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our faults, refined by baptism (6wArCopevor Bartionari), soar upwards 
to the eternal light, as children towards the Father.” 


Baptism acts as the separating element through a recollection of what is 
better, but which of necessity causes the repentance for what is worse. 
There is no such thing as a predestined spiritual person who has not 
undergone these stages of repentance through recollection. This is 
called a “refining of the spirit” by Clement. Furthermore, it is entirely 
appropriate to refer to baptism in the terminology of recollection. The 
soul becomes cleansed by recollection and so “retraces its steps” and 
“speeds back to eternal light” in God. 

We can determine more closely what Clement means by a “refining 
of the spirit” and the “separation” of what is worse from a notable 
interpretation of Matthew 3.1 1-12 in the Eclogae Propheticae. The descrip- 
tion of the separation of the wheat from the chaff with the winnowing 
fan is an image of baptism by Spirit and fire. The wind caused by the 
fan is the Spirit.’ The chaff represents the material forces that need 
to be destroyed for the soul to ascend with the Spirit. These material 
forces are destroyed by fire that can detect them. This ability to discern 
allows us to refer to the fire as wise. The separation of the wheat from 
the chaff is a Scriptural metaphor for baptism, but, as we have seen, 
for Clement this refining process is also a way of understanding the 
purificatory and initiatory process of recollection. 

The ‘wise fire’ that discerns the material from the spiritual becomes 
a symbol of the Holy Spirit in the work of baptism, simultaneously 
destroying what is base and conserving what is good in the soul.*! The 
‘wise fire’ of the soul and the divine spark are unquestionably derived 
from the same source. The soul chooses to light its own fire, be it one 
of the retribution of the internal persecution,” or of the illumination of 
anamnesis. Under the mode of the Holy Spirit, the fire is called wise; 
under the mode of the Logos, it is called a spark. Either way, the soul 
undergoes purification and illumination through recollection. 

Elsewhere, Clement states that there are various stages of baptism that 
the soul undergoes, and hence it takes the form of a series of initiations 


Paid. 1.6.31.2-32.2. 

80 Kel. 25.14. 

8! See W.C. van Unnik, “The ‘Wise Fire’ in a Gnostic Eschatological Vision”, in 
P. Granfield & J.A. Jungman (eds.) Ayriakon: Festschrift Johannes Quasten (Munster, 1970), 
277-88. 

® QDS. 25.3-4. 
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that have to be negotiated by the soul. In contrast to Christ, whose one 
baptism achieved salvation for all, the initiated soul undergoes many 
purifications in its ascent.” Hence the humanity of Christ was perfected 
by one act of baptism,®* whereas the initiate’s baptism manifests itself 
in different stages, variously called washing, grace, illumination and 
perfection. Washing, by which we cleanse our sins; grace, by which 
our transgressions are forgiven; illumination, by which we come to the 
vision (émonteta) of the light of salvation; and perfection, which is a 
state of wanting for nothing.” Clement acknowledges, however, that 
the baptised initiate has not yet received “the perfect gift”, and that 
this will only happen at the resurrection. Like the perfection of faith, 
baptism is perfect in itself. This does not mean that the initiate does 
not have to continue to work towards receiving the perfect gift. Rather, 
it means that the gnostic has begun the journey into greater degrees 
of purity and sanctification. 

In the case of the gnostic, baptism is an ascent through the various 
mansions of God. The gnostic’s peculiar role in God’s plan for salvation 
is not merely to be saved, but to be accorded with the highest honours.®’ 
There is more than one repentance (wetavoiac) for the gnostic who 
wishes to ascend to the highest honour. The gnostic here, begins as a 
believer, but through great discipline ascends to the mansion that is 
better than the previous one, yet is still tortured by the need to attain 
to heights that others have ascended to. For the gnostic at least there 
is at least a second repentance after post baptismal sin, but given the 
various degrees of purification there could well be more. 

The result of these many ‘baptisms’ for the gnostic is the perfect 
vision of the light of God: 


As, then, those who have shaken off sleep at once become awake within; 
or rather, just as those who attempt to bring down a cataract from the 
eyes, does not furnish them with the light from without which they do 
not have, but bringing down the obstacle from the sight, leave the pupil 
free,® so also we who are baptised, having cleaned the sins that obscure 
the light of the Divine Spirit, have the eye of the spirit free and unob- 


88 See Str 2.12.86.6 where Clement compares the one baptism of Christ with the 
many “washings” of Moses. 
8! See Eel. 7.2-3 & Exe. 36.1-2. 
> Paid. 1.6.26.2-3. 
3 Paid. 1.6.28.3. 
7 Str 6.14.109.2—4. 
2 Cf. Matt. 7.355. 
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structed and bright, by which alone we behold (éxontebopev) the Divine, 
the Holy Spirit flowing down to us from heaven. This is the eternal 
combining of the eye with the power to see the eternal light, since like 
loves like, and the holy loves that from what is holy, which has legitimately 
been called light. ‘Once you were darkness, now you are light (@@c) in 
the Lord’. Hence I am of the opinion that man (~@ta) was called by 
the ancients light.” 


Initiates do not receive a light that they did not already possess, but 
rather they have cleansed the pupils of their eyes so that they can now 
recognise the light of the soul once more. They discover that they pos- 
sessed the light all along and remember themselves as beings of light. 
Having become illuminated through baptism, the “eye of the spirit 
(6UUG Tod rveduartog)” is free to contemplate the divine—an “eternal 
adjustment of the vision”, restored in the light of the Holy Spirit. 

Clement’s anamnesis comes about by the belief that the attainment 
of knowledge brings with it various degrees of purity at various stages 
in the ascent to God. However, returning to his interpretation of Mat- 
thew 3.11-12, one of the most important Scriptural passages concerning 
baptism, we see that he also uses it to describe the method he chose 
for writing the Stromateis: 


The Stromateis of notes then, indeed combine towards recollection 
(àvåuvnorv) and towards expression of truth in the kind who is able to 
study according to reason... Hence, “seek and you shall find”, holding on 
to the truly kingly road and not deviating. Naturally then, the generative 
power of the seeds of doctrines comprehended in this treatise is much 
in the little, as the “universal herbage of the field”,” as Scripture says. 
Thus the Stromateis of notes have their legitimate title...We must then 
often, as winnowing sieves, shake and toss up this great mixture of seeds, 
in order to separate the wheat.*! 


The chance method of the Stromateis works by shaking and tossing 
the “great mixture of seeds” (noAvuıylov tTOv onepuátov) in order to 
separate out the seeds of doctrines, the same way that the winnowing 
sieve, as the words of Matthew 7.7 insist, separates the wheat from the 
chaff In describing the Stromateis in this way, Clement is making his 
own method of writing analogous to the process through which one is 
refined by the spirit and baptised. Clement believed that the Word of 


89 Paid. 1.6.28.1-3. See also Ecl. 32.3-33.2; Exc. 1.3. 
% Job 5.25. 
91 Str 4.2.4.3-7.4. 
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God had been sown by his pen throughout the books of the Stromateis,” 
hence, gathering it together again through recollection effected a gnostic 
baptism. The Stromateis is aptly titled for this reason. 

It is important to point out that this gnostic baptism reinforces 
Kovacs’s view that Clement’s methodology was a process of sorting out, 
not just the seeds of truth, but also “advanced students”.” As she sug- 
gests, the methodology implies a process of initiation, one that advances 
students who select the seeds of truth in the text, but which also sees 
the students themselves being selected and initiated into the higher 
teaching. To return to Clement’s garden metaphor, these souls, chosen 
from within the church, are the “pick of the bunch (dnnvdtouevon)”, 
an analogy that applies to the Word sown within the meadows of the 
Stromateis as much as to the gnostic who gathers it.” The method sorts 
true doctrines and true seekers simultaneously. 


4.5. Anamnesis and Thanksgiving 


As we have seen Clement likens the doctrines contained in his work to 
seeds, in particular wheat, but he also likens them to kindling sparks. 
The seeds of doctrines germinate or ignite in the soul as it remembers 
its pre-existent life in the Word of God. When put together, both these 
metaphors allow Clement to make a further proposition in regard to 
the gnostic who studies the doctrines of God. Along with the purifica- 
tion and illumination of baptism, Clement often refers to the gnostic 
in eucharistic terminology, suggesting a further significance to his 
doctrine of recollection and to the initiatory method of the literary 
form of the Stromateis. 


4.5.1. The Bread of Heaven 


Clement makes the etymological connection between the “wheat 
(nvpoc)” that is separated from the chaff in the baptismal process of 
anamnesis and the genitive form of the word for “fire (mvpdc)”.” As 


2 Cf. Acts 2.41 cited by Clement Str 1.18.89.4. 

% “Divine Pedagogy”, 25. 

>»: Str 6.13.107.2. In reference to the miscellaneous method see Str. 4.2.6.2. Cf Str. 
6.11.89.2. 

» J. Ferguson detects an Epicurean influence in Clement’s wordplay, claiming that 
Epicurean “theories of language were almost bound to hold that resemblances between 
words must be expressions of resemblances between things”. Ferguson is here referring 
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we have seen he uses the passage of Matthew 3.11-12 to describe his 
own method of writing, which sieves genuine seekers of the truth from 
those who are not. It is necessary to quote the passage from Matthew at 
length in order to demonstrate what he does with the word for wheat, 
ottoc, in the Gospel: 


John says, therefore: “I indeed baptise you with water, but there comes 
after me he that baptises with the Spirit and fire”....“For His fan is in 
His hand, to purge his floor: and he will gather the wheat (ottov) into the 
storehouse, but the chaff he will burn with unquenchable fire”. Therefore 
“through fire” (d1& mvpdc) is attached then to “through Spirit”, since 
he separates the wheat (ottoc) from the chaff, that is, from the material 
husk, through Spirit; and the chaff is separated, being fanned through 
the wind: so also the Spirit possesses a power of separating material 
forces. Since, then, some things are produced from what is unproduced 
and indestructible (&yevvýtov Kai c@8&ptov), that is the seeds of life (tà 
onepuatikà oñs) we bring together. The wheat (6 nvpóç) is also stored 
and the material part, so far as it is Joined with the superior part, remains; 
whenever separated from it, it is destroyed; for it had its existence in 
another thing. On the one hand then, this separating element is the Spirit, 
and on the other the consuming element is the fire, and material fire is 
to be understood. But since that which is saved is like wheat (cito), and 
that which grows around the soul is like chaff} and the one is incorporeal, 
and that which is separated is material; to the incorporeal he opposes 
spirit...and to the material he opposes fire.” 


In the midst of this passage Clement feels it necessary to use nupög for 
wheat rather than Matthew’s term. Where he does this, we must assume 
that he had a purpose in doing so, particularly when he alternates the 
terminology within a single passage. In this case the alternation of the 
two terms is striking. One may well ask why Clement decides to change 
the term for wheat from oitog to mupdg directly after speaking about 
the “unproduced and indestructible seeds of life”, and then once again 
back to ottoc. The seeds refer to those souls that have been baptised by 
the spirit and who have come through fire (61 mupog). The alternation 
suggests that Clement saw some significance in the connection between 
the nominative form for wheat, mupdc, and the genitive for fire, mvpoc: 
somehow the wheat is generated from, or born of fire. The implication 
is that the soul that is purified and separated out through baptism, the 


to Lucretius De Rer Nat. 1.912-14. “The Achievement of Clement of Alexandria”, RS 
12 (1976), 59-80. Hence, Paid. 1.6.28.3 for example. 
% Eel. 25.1-4. Cf Ecl. 8.1-2 & Exe. 81.1-3. 
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wheat, is purified and produced from the unproduced and indestructible, 
which is the fire of the Holy Spirit. 

This connection allows Clement to make a further reference to the 
sacramental nature of the gnostic life. He speaks of the bread of heaven 
mentioned in John 6.51, but emphasises the relationship between the 
bread and the wheat from which it is made. This is “the mystery of 
the bread (tò pvotiKov tod &ptov)” since it is the flesh that has risen 
“through fire (81% mvpdc) as the wheat (ô mvpdc) springs up from decay 
and germination...In truth, it has risen through fire for the joy of 
the Church, as bread baked (&ptov rentouevov)”.” The terminology 
surrounding the bread indicates that Clement viewed the etymological 
connection between wheat and bread baked through fire, as significant. 
Here flesh, that is, the resurrected body, rises again through the fire 
just as bread does when baked. The seeds of wheat once again refer 
to souls that have sought the seeds of the Word of God and allowed 
them to germinate or ignite within. The process is one of increased 
sanctification, where souls become the bread of heaven in imitation 
of Christ. 

As Daniélou points out, Clement is drawing on the Martyrdom of 
Polycarp here.” The witnesses to Polycarp’s death miraculously tell us 
that as the martyr entered the furnace that had been prepared for his 
death, they did not see his body burn but saw it turn to bread being 
baked (&ptoo Ontwuevog). Here the martyrdom becomes a form of 
sacrament in which the body, having been purified, becomes imper- 
ishable bread in the fire. The element of fire has little effect because 
there is nothing there to destroy. Rather the sacrifice becomes sanctified 
through the “wise fire” of God that destroys what is material and base, 
and conserves and nurtures what is good.” 

Furthermore, this process of wheat being born of, or purified by 
fire, holds for Clement’s methodology also. “There is only a sketch in 
the notes”, writes Clement, “which have the truth sowed sparse and 
broadcast, that it may escape the notice of those who pick up seeds 


9% Paid. 1.6.46.2-3. Daniélou points out that this passage is indicative of the mate- 
rial that would have been dealt with in Clement’s lost or never written treatise On the 
Resurrection epi &vaoté&oewe). “Just as fire bakes bread, so it transfigures the body of 
Christ” (Gospel Message, 27-8). 

® Mart. Polycarp 15.2. 

9 Cf. Ecl. 25.1-4 which speaks of the “consuming fire” of God (Deut. 4.24/Heb 
12.29) and its power to discern what is to be destroyed and what is to be saved. Van 
Unnik also observes this connection in Clement (“The ‘Wise Fire’”, 280). 
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like jackdaws; but when they find a good husbandman, each one of 
them will germinate and produce wheat (tov mupov)”.'°° Clement chose 
the term nupög because it is a metaphor that simultaneously refers to 
the seeds of wheat sown throughout the meadows of the Stromateis and 
to the kindling sparks of knowledge that set the soul alight to sanctify 
the body as the bread of heaven. The metaphor signifies the seeds of 
doctrines that are recollected by the initiate to ensure that the truth is 
nurtured and given time to strengthen to the point where it is capable 
of defending itself against attack. This is how his methodology operates 
as a way of sanctifying the initiate through knowledge. 


4.5.2. The Eclectic Eucharist 


The gnostic, above all, studies to be as much like God as possible, and, 
among other things, this study is a form of thanksgiving to God. “The 
soul studies to be God (ù woxh wedete eivor Beç)... always giving 
thanks (ebyapiototoa) to God for all things, by righteous hearing and 
divine reading, by true investigation (61 Intnoewg &ANB0bc)”.!"' For 
Clement, there is a close connection between the study of the divine 
and giving thanks to it. In baptism the soul learns to separate the wheat 
from the chaff with the help of the Spirit, but for Clement this is also 
“the truly thankful selection (thy &Andag edycprotov ExAoynv)” of all 
that is good in life. In other words, the selection of the good things of 
God’s creation is a form of thanksgiving. He says elsewhere that the 
gnostic not only give thanks for the creation, but is also praised for 
doing so since “through intelligence, harvesting supplies to be the food 
of contemplation (v &riothung tà £96610 ts Hewpiag Kaproduevog), 
having embraced nobly the magnitude of knowledge (tijg yw@oews 
uéyeBoc) [the gnostic] advances on to the holy recompense of conver- 
sion”. Here Clement demonstrates the close connection between 
the eclectic life of the gnostic and the Eucharist. The “harvesting of 
supplies to be the food of contemplation” and “the magnitude of 


100 Sh: 1.12.56.3. 

101 Str 6.14.113.1. For our purposes here, the emphasis has predominantly been on 
the eclectic study of the gnostic as a eucharist itself, but one will note that much of what 
would be considered as the active rather than the contemplative Christian life, such as 
oblation, prayer, lauding, etc., is involved also as the whole of this passage demonstrates. 
The gnostic is in no way exempt from performing the common actions of worship, and 
indeed can only attain to gnostic status having undergone and perfected them. 

12 Str 7.13.83.3-5. 
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knowledge” come about by gathering the good things of the world for 
gnostic contemplation. While Clement is not speaking of a liturgical 
Eucharist here, the image is one of communion where the gnostic 
gathers the food, embraces all that is good and ascends towards God in 
holy recompense. This is not the life that boasts knowledge of a wide 
selection of philosophies, such as the “eclectic whole” known as Greek 
philosophy,' as if by exposing oneself to as much philosophy as pos- 
sible one can transcend the world by human wisdom alone. Rather it 
is the ability or capacity of mind to gather together the wide variety of 
truths dispersed throughout the world and to unite them where truth 
abounds, under the Word of God. 

Elsewhere Clement provides us with a fuller account of this eclecti- 
cism when he demonstrates the universal nature of the truth of the 
Word of God. Just as the bread of Christ is torn apart in replication 
of the Word dispersed throughout the world, so too is the truth dis- 
seminated throughout the various sects and philosophies of the Greeks 
and Hebrews: 


Since, therefore, truth is one (for falsehood has ten thousand digressions); 
just as the Bacchantes tore apart the limbs of Pentheus, so the heresys 
of barbarian and Hellenic philosophy have done with truth... But all, in 
my opinion, are illuminated by the dawn of light. Let all, therefore, both 
Greeks and barbarians, who have sought after the truth... display what- 
ever they have of the word of truth. Eternity, for instance, momentarily 
brings together the future and the present and yet also the past of time. 
But truth, which is much more powerful than eternity, can gather its own 
seeds (tà oikeia. onépuata), even if they have fallen on foreign land. For 
we shall find that very many of the dogmas that are held by such heresys 
(which have not become completely deaf, and are not cut away from the 
order of nature just as the women cut off the man in the story), though 
appearing dissimilar to one another, correspond in their origin and with 
the truth as a whole. For they join together in one, either as a part, or 
a species, or a genus. For instance, though the highest note is opposite 
(évavtia) from the lowest note, yet both are a single harmony... Also, 
in the whole universe, all the parts, though at odds from each other, 
maintain their relation towards the whole. So then, the barbarian and 


103 Clement does give a formal account of the liturgical eucharist at Paid. 2.2.19.4- 
20.2. Cf. Jn 6.53. See H.G. Marsh, who emphasises that in Clement’s eucharist man 
is body and soul, both of which are “mystically blended” with the spirit and sancti- 
fied. “The Use of MYZTHPION in the Writings of Clement of Alexandria”, 775 37 
(1936), 64-80, 76. 

10t Cf. Str 1.7.37.6. 
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Hellenic philosophy has torn off a piece of eternal truth, not from the 
mythology of Dionysus, but from the theology of the ever-living Word 
of he who is. And he who brings together (svv@eic) again the separate 
fragments, and makes them one (évoxomoas), will without danger, be 
assured, behold the perfect Word, the truth... He who is conversant with 
all kinds of wisdom, will be legitimately a gnostic.!° 


With the “dawn of light” in Christ all the “digressions” of falsity are 
eradicated, but whatever each sect has retained of the truth will be 
drawn together into the one truth of the Word. This is the task of the 
gnostic who synthesises the various elements of truth found in both 
Hebrew and Greek philosophy and harmonises them under the Word 
of God. 

Like the body of Pentheus then, the truth has been torn apart and 
dispersed throughout the world, but with the coming of Christ and 
the manifestation of the “ever-living Word”, the gnostic is now able to 
disperse ignorance and to gather again the scattered seeds into unity. 
Clement freely uses the language of the mystery religions to express 
this notion,’ saying elsewhere that “the writing of these notes of 
mine...will be an image to recall the archetype to him who is struck 
with the thyrsus”.'” He can do this because such truths as are found 
in the mysteries of Dionysus are derived ultimately from the Word of 
God. The elect (€xAextot) are eclectic (€xAeKticot), because they have 
wisely selected and studied the seeds of truth, the source of which 
appeared to the world in the person of Christ. 

Since truth is found in the one true first principle, all paths that lead 
to the truth must also lead to the universal Word of God.'" Hence, light 
that shines in all directions becomes the perfect symbol to represent 
the many paths to the truth. Since the way of truth is one, yet into 


15 Sh: 1.13.57.1-58.2. 

106 Str, 4.25.162.3. As he claimed he would do: “I will show you the Word, and the 
mysteries of the Word, expounding them after your own fashion” (Protr 12.119.1). 
See Chr. Riedwieg’s work, which analyses significant parallels between Clement’s 
mystery terminology and that of the mystery religions, in particular this passage from 
the Protr (12.118.5-119.3) and the orgiastic rites of Dionysius as found in Euripides’ 
Bacchae. However, he detects a clear continuity in Clement of the Platonic and Philonic 
philosophical tradition “wobei die eine durch die Allegorese und die andere durch den 
gestuften Lernprozeß mit der Epoptie als telos, gekennzeichnet ist”. (Mysterienterminologie 
bei Platon, Philon und Klemens von Alexandrien, Berlin-New York 1987), 158. See also Casel, 
“Das Mysteriengedachtnis”, 144. 

107 St. 1.1.14.1. Note that the thyrsus was the sacred wand used to initiate new 
members into the mysteries. 

108 See for example Str 5.14.141.1-2. 
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it, like a perennial river, streams flow from all sides. God numbered 
many ways to salvation for the righteous man since, as scripture says, 
“The paths of the righteous shine like the light”.!'” It is in the light 
of truth available to all peoples,''® that the gnostic can draw together 
what has been ‘well said’ by the various philosophies of the world, and 
by which Clement can carry out what Dawson calls his “voiced based 
hermeneutic”.!!! Clement’s Stromateis make use of all that was available 
to him at the time, be it Greek or Hebrew, Egyptian or Hindu. All 
these sources are in the purview of Clement’s gnostic, so long as they 
can be verified by the Word of God, the principle of truth from which 
they were all derived. 

Finally it is important to note that, as with baptism, Clement’s view 
of the Eucharist is intellectual where the gnostic is concerned. However, 
this is not in any way to imply that practice is not involved as well; the 
gnostic is an experienced exemplar “in learning and in life”. Intense 
practice and attention to the right mode of living accompany the search 
for knowledge, such that the whole life becomes a sacrament in offer- 
ing to God. Their whole life, writes Clement, will honour God, even 
if they are alone. They will give thanks for the knowledge of the way 
to live life properly.''’ The whole of the gnostic life is a thanksgiving 
to God and as such its presence improves the lives of those whom the 
gnostic associates with. The gnostic’s uninterrupted converse with God 
ensures that there is a living presence of the divine to partake of and 
give thanks for. But it is the gnostic’s knowledge of how to live that 
is important, a gnosis derived from the host of all that is good in the 
world to be the food of contemplation. 


4.6. Conclusion 


Christian anamnesis as Clement sees it is a modification of Plato’s 
theory, differmg most notably on the pre-existence of souls. However, 
Clement freely uses the language of Plato and sees in the theory much 
to harmonise with how the gnostic comes into communion with God. 
This occurs through the initiate’s desire to turn to God and be trained 


109 Sh: 1.5.29.1-3 citing Prov. 4.18. 
"Cf. Str 5.14.133.7-9. 

11 See p. 14 above. 

12 Str 7.7.44.8. 

n3 St 7.7.35.3-5. Cf. Str 7.12.80.1. 
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in laughter and perseverance in the playful quest for divine knowledge, 
thereby sowing the seed or igniting the divine spark in the soul through 
a desire to study and learn. Clement speaks of these in the baptismal 
and eucharistic language of Scripture to demonstrate that the gather- 
ing and contemplating of the many philosophies of the Greeks and 
Hebrews leads to a sanctified life, which recreates the liturgical act of 
communion. 

One can see from this concept that Clement’s anamnesis operates 
not only as a vertical ascent to the divine through recollection, but 
also as a gathering in on the horizontal plane of all that is disparate 
in the world. The movement is both upward and inward towards the 
centring of one’s being in Christ. This movement recalls the account 
of Clement’s mystagogy and method of abstraction referred to in the 
second chapter.!''* By analysis the soul abstracts itself from its exten- 
sion in space by drawing it together into the still point represented by 
the number seven. The mind then becomes capable of embracing the 
universal Logos, abstracting itself from the seventh point into voidness, 
“the greatness of Christ”. Clement’s Stromateis emulate the work of 
the cross in this respect, drawing the truths dispersed through the text 
back into the centre from which they originally sprung, and uplifting 
them into a unity reflecting Christ. The seven books of the miscellanies 
come together like the directions of space. Clement’s notes allow the 
initiate to recollect the fundamental symbolic movements of the soul 
in communion with God, inversely replicating the Word’s descent and 
dispersal throughout the world for our sakes. 


114 See p. 50 above. 
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PHYSIOLOGY, COSMOGONY AND THEOLOGY 


5.1. Introduction 


Before giving some account of what Clement says about physiology, 
cosmogony, and theology it is fitting to return to the objections of 
Lilla raised in the first chapter. Lilla states that Clement announces 
his intentions for teaching gnosis at the beginning of the first book of 
the Stromaters: 


The published views of the noteworthy sects will be expounded; 
against these will be set everything that ought to have been adduced 
beforehand from the knowledge that comes with the visionary stage of 
contemplation. (navO’ boa...éxontikiv Dempiav yvaoews), which, as 
we proceed according to “the renowned and venerable canon of tradition” 
from the creation of the world, will advance to our view setting before 
us what, according to the contemplation of nature, necessarily has to be 
treated of beforehand, and clearing off what stands in the way of the 
sequence (&koAovdig), so that we may have our ears ready for the recep- 
tion of the tradition of true knowledge; the soil being previously cleared 
of the thorns and of every weed by the husbandman for the planting of 
the vine. For there is a contest and the prelude to the contest; and there 
are some mysteries before other mysteries. ' 


For Clement, it is important for the contemplation of gnosis accord- 
ing to the canon of tradition established at the creation of the world 
to proceed to the contemplation of nature. But certain things need to 
be treated beforehand in order to clear what stands in the way of the 
akolouthia, and to advance through the minor mysteries to the greater. 
This is confirmed later by Clement at the beginning of the fourth book 
when he explains that on completion of what he proposes in his remem- 
brances, he will address “the true science of nature (pvooAocyiav)”, 
having received initiation into the minor mysteries before entering the 
greater. Before the science of nature and vision (Eronteio) can take 
place the gnostic tradition requires discussion on both cosmogony 


' St 1.1.15.2-3. I am indebted to Roger Sworder and John Penwill for the transla- 
tion of Clement’s obscure Greek here. 
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(koopoyoviac) and theology (BeoAoyıröv).? Lilla concludes that these 
things are not set out in the Stromateis. He believes this passage outlines 
Clement’s “plans for his future literary activity”: a work dealing with 
physiology, cosmogony and theology, the Aoyög SidacKaArkds. The 
Stromateis therefore only represents material that was preparatory for 
the writing of the work on teaching.’ 

It appcars to me that the passage from the fourth book is a reca- 
pitulation of the program being set out in the first book and that the 
bulk of Clement’s material concerning physiology and the origin of the 
world is to appear in the books that follow. I agree with Lilla’s state- 
ment that Clement’s discussion of physiology, cosmogony, and theology 
is “en passant”, but I believe that this confirms what has already been 
established concerning Clement’s method of only giving slight indica- 
tions to the student who is a genuine seeker of the truth. I will therefore 
address the material in the fifth and sixth books and attempt to establish 
what Clement is clearing aside and weeding out in preparation for the 
epoptic section which would, according to Nautin, have been made up 
of material form the Excerpta, Eclogae and the lost Hypotyposes. Contrary 
to Lilla, can the material on the subjects set out in this program be 
considered teaching, despite being only preparatory? 

The fifth and sixth books of the Stromateis contain the most concen- 
trated material on Clement’s physiology and cosmogony, but it also 
contains much material on first principles.* These subjects are treated 
together making it difficult to separate and determine what Clement had 
to say about each. Nonetheless, as I have already argued in regard to 
his method, this is exactly what Clement desired of his work. It is the 
role of the gnostic initiate to separate out the seeds of doctrines from 
the great mixture of seeds thrown up in the Stromates. Clement does 
not give a direct account, but puts forward a number of viewpoints, 
giving preference to none of them. As Osborn suggests, this is how his 
“multisystematic” methodology operates,’ since the reader is forced to 
examine each viewpoint critically and, without preferential treatment 
for any one opinion, asked to harmonise what has been well said from 


2 Str 4.1.3.1-2. 

3 Lilla, Clement, 189. 

+ Despite Lilla’s objections, he provides a useful account on Clement’s view of the 
origin of the world. He makes the important point that for Clement the study of 
the origin of the world is an important factor in attaining gnosis (Clement of Alexandria, 
189-99). 

> Osborn, Clement (1957), 7. 
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the various schools of thought with Scripture and the Word of God.° 
It is from this that we can begin to understand what Clement himself 
thought despite it being almost entirely through what other people 
have said. 


5.2. Physiology 


The discussion concerning physiology appears for the most part in the 
fourteenth chapter of the fifth book of the Stromateis where Clement 
sets about demonstrating that the Greeks plagiarised much of their 
doctrines from the Hebrews.’ He begins by introducing the Stoic belief 
that God, like the soul, is in essence both body and spirit,® with the 
implication that they believed both to be material. However, he suspends 
his judgement on this view, saying that at present we should not take this 
as “gnostic truth (N yvootuh Ane)”. For the moment he contents 
himself with a rejection of Stoic pantheism, saying that they mistook 
the Wisdom of God, which “pervades and passes through all”, for the 
Logos; that is, God’s immanent Wisdom for his transcendent Word. 
But this begins a lengthy and patchy account of what the Greeks said 
concerning nature (pboıg), the origin of the world, and first principles, 
from which we must glean his own view of creation. 


5.2.1. Creatio Ex Nihilo, the Eternity of Matter, and the First Principle 


By 200 CE the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo had been widely accepted 
amongst Christians. '° Clement, however, was never so categorical when 
it came to such issues, particularly where his firm conviction in the truth 


® Cf Str 1.7.37.6. 

7 See Str 5.14.89.1. Against both Bousset ( Jiidisch-Christlicher Schulbetrieb, 205-218) 
and Munck (Untersuchungen, 127-151) who believed str. 5.14.89 through to Str. 6.2.4 to 
be a foreign literary body within the Stromateis, Wyrwa argues that “hat Clemens diese 
Ausführungen als einen zusammenhangenden Komplex verstanden wissen woollen”. 
christliche Platonaneigung, 298-99. 

8 Sir 5.14.89.2. pacì yàp cua eivar tov Heöv 61 Irwikoi Kal nvedna Kat’ 
ovotav. 

> Wis 7.24. 

!% For the most comprehensive account of the development of this doctrine up until 
this time see G. May’s book, Creatio Ex Nihilo: The Doctrine of ‘Creation from Nothing’ in 
Early Christian Thought, tr. A.S. Worrall, (Edinburgh, 1994). 
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of Greek philosophy was concerned.'' Since Greek philosophy was 
considered by Clement to be a covenant in preparation for receiving 
the Gospel,'” he was in some sense assured of the validity of Greek 
views concerning the origin of the world. However, he was faced with 
the task of harmonising issues, such as the eternity of matter, or matter 
as a first principle, with the Christian view of creation from nothing,’ 
For Christians, matter was created from nothing by the free act of God 
and therefore could in no way be considered co-eternal or uncreated 
with him.'* Such a view would force us to believe that God and matter 
constitute two first principles rather than one, which was unacceptable 
to monotheistic creationism. However, we must remember that Clement 
was working at a time where no such doctrine of creation had been 
formalised, and indeed was free to contemplate such issues in a much 
more liberal frame of reference than his successors. Despite this he was 
highly conscious of protecting the idea from false assumptions. 

To begin with, he sets about determining what the Greek philosophers 
meant when they claimed that matter constituted one of the first prin- 
ciples. The Stoics, Plato and Pythagoras, as well as Aristotle, he claims, 
supposed the existence of matter (vAnv) among the first principles 
(&pyatc). Yet Clement states that they also said that matter is “without 
quality (&otov) and without form (coynpw&tiotov)”, and that Plato even 


!! The eternity of matter was one of the ideas on which Photius attacked Clement 
in the ninth century (Bibl. Cod. 109). On this see J. Patrick, Clement of Alexandria, 77. 

12 Str 6.5.42.1; 6.6.44.1. See J.T. Muckle, “Clement of Alexandria on Philosophy 
as a Divine Testament for the Greeks”, Ph 5 (1951), 79-86. 

'S I say Christian view for it is by no means conclusive that it was also the Hebrew 
view to posit creation from nothing. It must be pointed out, however, that the doctrine 
of creation ex nihilo is not peculiar to Christianity at this period (See A. Altmann’s 
chapter “A Note on the Rabbinic Doctrine of Creation”, in Studies in Religious Philosophy 
and Mysticism, London, 1969). However, despite claiming the peculiarity of Christianity 
in its fulfilment of the two previous covenants of God, Clement wishes to demonstrate 
that its validity lies not in its novelty, but in its antiquity, its reiteration of the most 
ancient tradition (Str 1.1.12.1; 7.17.107.5). We are mainly concerned here with the 
Greek view because Clement is more concerned with bringing Greek philosophy into 
the fold, so to speak. The locus classicus of the Hebrew view of a pre-existent and form- 
less matter, besides Gn 1.2, is Wis 11.17. See G. May, Creatio Ex Nihilo, 21-26, and 
D. Winston, “The Book of Wisdom’s Theory of Cosmogony”, HR 11 (1971), 191-92. 
For a contrary view of this see J. Goldstein “The Origins of the Doctrine of Creation 
Ex Nihilo”, JJS 35 (1984), 127-35. 

14 As Theophilus of Antioch states (Ad Auto. 2.4). Also see H.A. Wolfson’s article 
“Plato’s Pre-existent Matter in Patristic Philosophy”, in The Classical Tradition: Literary 
and Historical Studies in Honour of Harry Caplan, (Ithaca, 1966), 414. 
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claimed it to be non-existence (un öv), concluding that Genesis 1.2 
supplied them with the ground of material essence (burg odotac):'® 
“Now the earth was invisible (%opatoc) and formless (akataoKedaotos)”. 
Furthermore, Clement supposes that Plato’s expression of doubt as 
to whether or not there is one true first principle or many, was really 
an indication that he believed there to be only one.!’ The implication 
for Clement is that there is one first principle that is the “ground of 
material essence”, and that it is none other than the non-existence, the 
invisible and formless earth, of Genesis. What precedes the creation 
is a non-existence that is logically prior to the existent, and this itself 
is the one true first principle rather than two Aöyoı or Apyxot, or an 
identification of material essence with God as the Greeks had supposed. 
Since material essence is non-existent, how, by Clement’s reasoning, 
could one assert a plurality of non-existences? Clement’s interpretation 
of the ideas concerning material essence among the Greeks therefore 
allows him to harmonise their views with the Christian view concern- 
ing creation from nothing, 

Clement proceeds to argue that Plato and the Stoics also posit 
that the world is created, and moreover that it is created out of non- 
existence: 


No, the philosophers, having so heard from Moses, taught that the world 
was created. And so Plato expressly said, “How was it that the world had 
no beginning of its existence, or derived its beginning from some begin- 
ning? For being visible, it is tangible; and being tangible, it has a body”. 
Again, when he says, “It is a difficult task to find the Maker and Father 
of this universe”, he not only signified that the universe was created,'® 
but points out that it was born from God like a son, and that he is called 
its father, as coming into being from him alone and from non-existence 
(@G Gv K uóvov yevou£vov Kal EK uh Svtog Drootävtog). The Stoics also 
hold the tenet that the world was created." 


15 Cf. Plato Tim. 51a. Primal matter, or what Plato calls the receptacle of becoming 
which receives the imprint of the eternal and intelligible ideas, is described as &vépatov 
eidög tı Kai &uopeov. Goldstein (“Creation Ex Nihilo”, 127) cites Aristotle as a Platonist’ 
who espouses this view. Cf. Phys. 192a 6-7 and 191a 10. 

16 Sir 5.14.89.5-90.1. See W.E.G. Floyd, Clement of Alexandria’s Treatment of the Problem 
of Evil (London, 1971), 4. 

17 Tim. 48c. 

18 Tim. 28b-c. Cf. Theophilus Adv. Auto. 2.4. 

19 St: 5.14.92.1-4. The Stoic view is dealt with later by Clement. 
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Clement’s defence of Plato’s view appears to lead him into a form of 
proto-Arianism by identifying the Son with creation.” However, when 
Plato speaks of a Maker and Father it is enough to demonstrate that 
he saw the world as created.*! The creation has bodily tangibility and 
has therefore ‘come to be’ as such, proving that Plato did not view the 
world as uncreated. According to Clement’s view, Plato posited that 
the world was in fact created and, by what was claimed earlier, from 
non-existence. 

However, in this passage Clement also states that according to Plato 
the universe is created from the father alone, but then also adds that it 
comes from non-existence. This is a strange assumption and could be 
taken in two ways: either that Clement saw God the father as bring- 
ing the creation into being from non-existence, which, as the doctrine 
developed in later centuries, posits God as the supreme being who 
creates the world out of nothing. Alternatively, however, he may be 
suggesting an identification of the father with non-existence as that 
from which the Son and creation are born. This is highly probable 
since in the earlier passage he acknowledges that the one first principle 
is non-existent, despite the Greeks’ referring to it as material essence. 
This is a highly contentious issue, but one that becomes crucial, not 
just to Clement’s theology, but for the theology of the whole Christian 
mystical tradition. 

Earlier on in the fifth book, for instance, Clement informs us that 
“we may somehow advance to the conception of the Almighty, know- 
ing not what He is, but what He is not (00x 6 éotiv, 6 dé un Eotı 
yvoptoovteg)”” and that if we refer to God as a “being” (tò dv) we do 
so in order to grasp what is actually ungraspable, supplying a name for 
that which is nameless. God is oùx or un Ov because he is the cause of 
being and therefore logically prior to it. We cannot therefore know 


2 See Wyrwa, christliche Platonaneigung, 307. 

2! See also Str. 5.14.102.3 where Clement also cites Plato’s Ep. 6.323d which speaks 
of God as father. Wyrwa points out that only Plutarch (De animae procr. 3.4; Mor. 1013b; 
1014a) and Attikos (via Proclus Jn. Tim. comm. 1 p. 276,31.) ever mention the literalness 
with which Plato can be taken here. However, Platonists in general evade the notion 
of a father of the universe. christliche Platonaneigung, 308. 

” St: 5.12.71.3. 

3 Str 5.12.82.1. ob Kuptog KaAobvtes itor...) &vtò tò dv. Lilla points out that the 
identification of un ðv or &vovotactog (one could also include bxepoboim) with the 
highest divinity features in much mystical thinking. This “does not imply the denial of 
[God’s] existence, but simply the fact that he cannot be considered as a ‘real being’ 
since he is beyond (or above) obota” (Clement of Alexandria, 196 n. 6). Lilla has this only 
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God by what he is, only by what he is not, since God is no thing. It is 
odd for instance that Clement should categorically state that the universe 
comes to be from the father “alone (uövog)”, and qualify this with Kat 
ék un Övrog in the same sentence. Moreover, by extension from what 
has previously been said, this must also be the same “material essence”, 
or the “invisible and formless” earth of Genesis 1.2, which Clement has 
already identified as un őv. Since God in essence transcends being, this 
suggests that material essence has no ontological status since it is in no 
way distinct from that from which it came, the divine non-existence. 
This is as much as to say that matter itself can not be considered an 
eternal principle distinct from God, since, according to Clement, there 
is only one first principle. 

However, this is dangerous ground for Clement who, if misunder- 
stood, could well incur the charge of Stoic pantheism, identifying God 
with matter, or rather of positing nothing outside of material essence. 
This may explain his guarded approach to the doctrine and why he 
appears to suspend his judgement concerning the ‘gnostic truth’ of 
the Stoic view of God as both body and spirit. However, Clement’s 
willingness to suspend judgement from the outset also implies that he 
sees some gnostic truth in the idea. Picking through the thorns and 
brambles is a difficult process, but here Clment has weeded out the 
belief that matter can constitute a first principle. 

It would appear then that Clement posits the origin of all things 
from a divine nothingness. But he does state that all things visible and 
tangible have ‘come to be’ and therefore have some ontological status. 
He draws on Plato for his theory of causation, believing that Plato 
even plagiarised his Theory of Ideas from Moses, which also spoke of 
a division between the archetypal world of thought and the world of 
sense. The former world is the Monad and the world of the senses is 
represented by the number six. 


For six is called by the Pythagoreans marriage, as being the genital 
number; and he places in the Monad the invisible heaven and the holy 
earth, and intellectual light. For ‘in the beginning (v &pxfj)’, it is said, 


partially correct. The highest divinity, which is od« or un öv is precisely the real in the 
sense that it is the cause of all being. It is hyperousia and therefore beyond what human 
beings mistake as real. Plato alluded to this idea much earlier when he spoke about 
the form of the Good (Rep. 509b). Cf. Plotinus Enn. 5.4.1; Corp. Herm. 2.5; Basilides 
as cited in Hippolytus Ref Om. Haer. 7.21; Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, De Div. 
Nom. PG. 3. 588B. 
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“God made the heaven and the earth; and the earth was invisible”. And 
it is added, “And God said, Let there be light; and there was light”. And 
in the sensible cosmogony (tf Koopoyovia. tf aic8ntH) he creates a solid 
heaven (otepedv odpavov) and what is solid is capable of being perceived 
by sense, and a visible earth, and a visible light. Hence does not Plato 
appear to have left the ideas of living creatures in the intellectual world, 
and to make intellectual objects into sensible species according to their 
kind (yévn)?* 


Clement is postulating a causal descent from the Monad or intelligible 
realm, to a sensible one, suggesting that created things come into exis- 
tence and attain an ontological status. Creation comes through the 
Monad, and on coming to be becomes a tangible and visible image of 
its intangible and invisible archetype. This view offers us as a Platonic 
description of the creation of the firmament (otepémpa) of Genesis 
1.6, the “material cosmogony” of the “solid heaven”. When the book 
of Genesis says that all things were made by God according to their 
kind,” Clement sees this as the source from which Plato appropriated 
his own Theory of Ideas. 

The Monad is the first principle (px) in which is contained all of 
Genesis 1.1-3: the heaven and earth, and the “intellectual light” of the 
‚fiat. However, in chapter three we saw that Clement believed God to 
be an unbeginning principle (avapxoc), which produces the beginning 
(&pxn) of all things.” God is the first principle of all things, and also 
prior to the first principle as the Father and Son: both arché and anarchos 
together.” Hence for Clement, “in the beginning” describes how the 
principle that is unbeginning, of itself, becomes the beginning of cre- 
ation, represented here as the intelligible and archetypal world of the 
Monad and from which proceeds the world of the senses signified by 
the “genital” or “creative number” six. Elsewhere he lets us know that 
“God is one, and beyond the one and above the Monad itself ”.” Hence, 
despite the monad being the arché, it is not the ultimate principle, but 


Str. 5.14.93.4-94.3. 
> See Lilla, Clement, 191. 
2° Gn 1.11, 12, 21, 24, 25. 
7 Str 4.25.162.5 ó Heög è &vapyos, &py TOV SAM navreAng, &pxAs nomrıkoc. See 
pp. 99-100 above. 
28° S Tal. 233, 
2 Paid. 1.8.71.2 citing Ex 3.14. 
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the principle that is produced from the unbeginning principle.” The 
monad refers to that point when being is produced from what is beyond 
being, the pre-ontological divinity of God the Father and the Son. 
The discussion concerning the coming into being of the material 
world leads Clement on to a seemingly unrelated train of thought, 
which on closer inspection is of great significance. He speaks of how 
matter, or the material that can be seen by the senses, cannot constitute 
the true nature of humankind. The earthly body, he tells us, is sumply 
a tabernacle into which God breathes the soul through the passages of 
the senses.*! He claims that this is the ruling faculty or the mind (vodg) 
and is that in us which is made in the image and likeness of God. It 
is the faculty of mind that provides the means by which we assimilate 
ourselves to God if we follow the laws of Moses.*? Furthermore, Clement 
adds, Plato had also spoken of this principle when he believed that the 
end of philosophy was to live in likeness to God (potwor 80). 
However, what is surprising about this sidetrack into the nature of 
human physiology is that according to Clement, this likeness to God of 
which both the Hebrews and the Greeks spoke is also what the Stoics 
meant when they said that we ought to “live in agreement with nature 
(KKoAoVdwg tH Pboeı Crv)”.** Since the Stoics did not distinguish God 
from nature, Clement takes nature here to mean the nature of God, 
not nature as a principle in and of itself. Hence, to live in accordance 
with nature is to live in accordance with or in likeness to God. A little 
further on in his discussion concerning likeness to God and living the 
good life, he quotes from the Timaeus: “You must necessarily assimilate 
the faculty of understanding to that which understands, according to its 
original nature (&pxatav Pbow)”.” Our faculty of understanding, the 
mind, is, in its original nature, like God, or at least the mind of God, 
which is Christ. ‘Thus we assimilate to that which we were in our original 
nature, which is the image and likeness of the divine. Ultimately this 
is our genuine physiology: not that we are by nature material but that 


3 The monad is not exactly the Logos, but the “essential unity (tig novadırfig 


odota)” (Prot: 9.88.2) to which the human mind can ascend to reflect the unity of 
God (Cf. Paid.1.8.71.2; Str 4.25.157.2; 4.25.157.2). 
3! Str 5.14.94.3-4. 
” St 5.14.94.6 citing Deut 13.4. 
Theaet. 176b. 
3* St 5.14.95.1. Cf Diogenes Laertius 7.87; Stobaeus 2.77, 16-27; 2.75, 11-26. 
> St 5.14.96.2 citing Tim. 90d. See also Tim. 29b. 
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we are by nature god-like. Clement’s refutation of Stoic materialism 
leads to an understanding of the physiology of humanity, understood as 
god-like and spiritual in its original nature with God, and not material 
as the Stoics believed.” 

For Clement physiology is not as some Pre-Socratics or the Stoics 
suppose it to be, that nature is a principle in and of itself. It is ultimately 
contingent on God, and in order to understand its original nature fully, 
we must know it as something born of God, who is prior to the existent. 
This distinction is part of Clement’s understanding of the lesser mys- 
teries before moving on to the greater. To understand the true gnostic 
physiology, we must ultimately know the one first principle of all things, 
the nature of God, and to know this is to know that matter 1s essentially 
non-existent and that God creates the world from nothing. 


5.2.2. The Self-Generating God 


Much of the discussion in the fourteenth chapter of the fifth book of 
the Stromateis is devoted to seeing how the Greeks unwittingly spoke 
of the Father and Son,” and how the first principle is one.’® But the 
emphasis is also concerned with how this one first principle as Father 
and Son came to create of itself to form the universe. Clement’s dis- 
cussion therefore returns to the identification of nature with God, as 
(mis)understood by the Stoics who “define nature (púotyv) to be designing 
fire (nDp teyvixòv),” systematically advancing to generation (yéveow)”.*° 
Having said this Clement suggests further that God and his Word are 
allegorically termed fire and light. Clement sets before us something of 
a puzzle, indicating that there is a similarity between the Stoic notion 
of nature as a designing and self-generating fire, and God and his Word 
as they are allegorically understood as fire and light. ‘The work of God 


38 On this distinction see Bradley, “The Transformation of Stoic Ethic”, 49-50. As 
W.E.G. Floyd writes: “Clement supports what [the Stoics] say, but does not mean what 
they mean” (Clement of Alexandria’s Treatment of the Problem of Evil, 13). 

37 Spoken of by Plato (Str 5.14.102.3), by Homer (Str. 5.14.116.1) and by Xenocrates 
(Str. 5.14.116.3-4). 

38 Spoken of by Xenophon (Str 5.14.108.5), by Colophon (St: 5.14.109.1) and by 
Timaeus of Locri (Str 5.14.115.4—5). 

3 Cf. SVF. 2.1027. “The Stoics made god out to be intelligent (voepov), a designing 
fire (nõp texviKkov) which methodically proceeds towards creation of the world (yeveoeı 
xdopov)”. See Bradley, “The Transformation of Stoic Ethic”, 44. See also Plato Prot. 
32le and Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 7 navtéxvov nvopòç céAac. 

10 St: 5.14.100.4. 
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the Father, in connection with the Word that advances systematically to 
generation, is highly indicative of the creation of the world in Genesis 
1.3. This is easy to see in regard to the Son understood as light, since it 
corresponds with the fiat lux. However, understanding the Father as fire is 
a little more problematical since there is nothing immediately to indicate 
fire in the creation of the world in the opening verses of Genesis. ‘The 
most notable instance from the Hebrew Scriptures of God as fire is the 
“consuming fire (nõp katavaAtokov)” of Deuteronomy."! Elsewhere, 
Clement speaks of the consuming fire as the ultimate expression of 
God’s power, which has the ability to destroy, but also to create and to 
nurture. Fire in this case is the symbol of God’s providential action in 
the cosmos, having the power to destroy and to restore. 

We know, however, that Clement is concerned with Genesis here 
because he then cites a passage from Homer concerning the conjugal 
union of Tethys and Oceanus, which he believes was plagiarised from 
Genesis 1.9. He then quotes a fragment from Pindar: “And God from 
gloomy night can raise unstained light, and can in darkest gloom obscure 
the day’s brightness pure. He alone (6 uövog) who is able to make night 
during the period of day is God”.® Here is a clear reference to Genesis 
1.34, and the belief that God alone is capable of separating the eternal 
day of the divine fiat into the opposites of day and night.“ The point 
that Clement is making here is that God is one and that “he alone” 
generates the opposites of night and day. When the Greeks spoke in 
such a way they were allegorically referring to the same self-generating 
act of God and his Word in the book of Genesis. 

Clement moves then to a discussion concerning Pre-Socratic physi- 
ology and what it had to say concerning God and fire. Empedocles, 
referring to “the renewal of all things” speaks of “a transformation 
into the essence of fire (rvpog ovotav)”. Heraclitus, Clement continues, 
believed there to be an eternal world (kdopov &íðtov) and one that is 
perishable that appeared in nearly every respect to be like the eternal 
one. According to Clement, the difference is that the eternal world 
“consists of the universal essence (&náong obotag)”: 


*! Deut. 4.24/Heb. 12.29 which Clement speaks of at Ecl. 26.1-4. Cf. the “devour- 
ing flame (BooxnPeiow póg)” that Clement quotes from an unknown tragedian (Str. 
5.14.121.4-122.1). The fragment is attributed to Sophocles (frag 1027). 

1 St: 5.14.100.5 citing Zl. 14. 206. 

8 Str 5.14.101.1. 

“ Hence his reference to Plato’s “nocturnal day” (Rep. 521c) (Str 5.14.105.2- 
106.2). 
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“The same world of all things, neither any of the gods, nor any one of 
men, made (ote... éxoinoev). But it was, and is, and will be ever-living 
fire (ndp &etCwov), kindled according to measure, and quenched according 
to measure”.® And that he taught it to be generated (yevntov) and perish- 
able (p8aptov), is shown by what follows: “There are transmutations of 
fire—first, the sea; and of the sea half is land, half fiery vapour’.*® For 
he says that these are powers (Svvémetc). For by the Word of God which 
governs all things, fire by the air is turned into moisture, which is, as it 
were, the seed (on&puo) of cosmic change; and this he calls sea.” And 
out of it again is produced earth, and sky, and all that they contain. How, 
again, they are restored («voAanßaveran) and ignited (éxxvpodtat), he 
shows clearly in these words: “The sea is diffused and measured according 
to the same principle which subsisted before it became earth”... The 
most renowned of the Stoics teach similar doctrines with him, in treat- 
ing of the conflagration (£xnupwoewg) and the government of the world 
and both the world and man properly so called and of the continuance 
of our souls.“ 


There are then two kinds of fire. Fiery or universal essence constitutes 
an eternal world from one point of view, but from another it can be 
seen as undergoing elemental transmutations by which the world is 
constantly coming into being and passing away. Hence fire is eternal 
and unmade on the one hand, and created and perishable on the other. 
By the Logos of God the eternal world of fiery or universal essence 
undergoes a transmutation into a generated and perishable world in 
which the elements commingle.*’ Fire, by coming into contact with 
air, is turned into moisture to become sea. From this the earth and sky 
and all things in them are produced. Here we see Clement’s God who 
is both anarchos, beyond being, and arché, the principle of being that 
causes all things to come to be. 


3 DK fag 30. 

* DK frag 31. 

1 Cf. SVF 1.103-104; Aeschylus Prometheus Bound 370. In his Eclogues (6.31-34), 
Virgil has a similar schema but all the elements commingle together in their seed 
form: “The seeds of earth and breath and sea and liquid fire (liquidi ignis) were forced 
together... From these first things all else, all, and the cosmos’ tender globe grew of 
itself (et ipse tener mundi concreuerit orbis)”. 

* DK frag. 31. 

* Str 5.14.103.6-105.1. 

5 Tam in disagreement with Wolfson’s assertion that the ‘eternal world’ that Heracli- 
tus is speaking of in this passage “refers to an eternal succession of perishable worlds”. 
I believe that this is exactly what he is contrasting it with. “Patristic Arguments Against 
the Eternity of the World”, HTR 59 (1966), 351-67. 
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The “designing fire” of Stoic physiology and the eternal world of fiery 
or universal essence posited by certain Pre-Socratic phystologoi, represent 
for Clement the essential and self-generating principle of God and his 
Word, Father and Son together. The Word is the “germ of cosmic 
change”, the logos spermatikos that brings into being a perishable world 
from the eternal and unmade world. The latter points to the allegori- 
cal representation of God as fire who is transcendent of being, and 
who is also the producer of being. Given what Clement has postulated 
with regard to Stoic physiology, what the presocratics called phusis is 
not merely a description of the material world, but an account of the 
unbeginning principle that generates of itself to bring created order into 
being. The “physical” or “natural renewal of all things” spoken of by 
the presocratics”! is a restoration of all things to their original nature, 
which is, as we have seen, ın divinis. Ultimately the true study of phusis 
is the study of the first principle of all things, which is, in its original 
nature, God and his Word together and which pre-existed “before the 
foundation of the world”. Once again, Clement has removed a thorn 
from the soil to prepare it for spiritual planting. 

Clement returns to the notion of self-generation, this time citing the 
lost play of Euripides, Pirithous, which speaks of ether instead of fire 
as an allegory for divine creativity: 


“You, self-sprung (adtopvnj), who on ether’s wheel has spun universal 
nature, around whom light and dusky spangled night, the countless host 
of stars, too, ceaseless dance”. For there he says that the creative mind 
(Sptovpyov vodv) is self-sprung (aùtogvi). What follows applies to the 
ordering of the universe, in which are the opposites (évavtiotntec) of 
light and darkness.” 


The “creative mind” of God, which, as we have seen, is the Logos, 
sprung from God the Father to create the opposites of night and dark, 
spinning nature on ether’s wheel. Once again this Greek reference is 
used to draw attention to Genesis, in this case the creation of light 
and dark. Clement willingly quotes this and many other passages from 
the Greeks because they can be interpreted to agree with his view 
of the essential unity of Father and Son in the self-generating act of 
creation. 


5! St: 5.14.103.6. 
52 Protr 1.6.4. 
5 St 5.14.114.1-3. Cf. Asclepius Corp. Herm. 6b 10-15. 
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The Scriptural accounts of the one true self-generating God are 
congruent with those given by various people who pre-conceive of 
God according to their own cultural expressions.’ To make certain 
that the reader is not in any doubt that the Greeks had ultimately 
spoken of one first principle, demonstrating that it is absurd to posit 
matter as another principle in relation to God, Clement cites the Greek 
philosopher Timaeus of Locri, who, in his work on nature, claimed 
that “there is one unoriginated first principle of all things (uia &pyà 
TOVTMOV EOTIV åyévntog). For if it was originated, it would no longer be 
the first principle; but the first principle would be that from which it 
originated”.” By virtue of the fact that the material world is originated, 
it cannot therefore constitute a first principle, since if it was, then the 
principle could not be considered simple and primary. This argument 
represents another example of the indemonstrable and self-evident first 
principle we discussed in chapter three, where one is forced to agree on 
a principle which is trustworthy in itself and which requires no further 
demonstration.” It is significant also that this reference comes from a 
work concerning nature since it reinforces what Clement has said already 
about true physiology. Ultimately, nature is only properly understood 
through the study of the one uncreated first principle, since for Clement 
all things derive their being from one divine original nature. 

Clement also speaks of another way in which the Greeks spoke of 
God who is self-generating, this time through the Orphic idea of a 
feminine aspect of God: 


By the expression untporndtop” [Orpheus] not only intimates creation 
out of nothing (k un övtæv yeveowv), but gives occasion to those who 
presently introduce and imagine a consort (obGvyov) of the Deity.’® And 


5t Hence towards the end of the fourteenth chapter he returns to Plato’s statement 
concerning the difficulty in finding the Father and Maker of the universe, and speaks 
of God’s universal declaration to all races (Str 5.14.133.9-134.1). 

5 Sh. 5.14.115.4-5. See also St: 5.14.133.1. The source of Timaeus of Locri is 
unknown (Stählin GCS, II. 404) but cf. Plato Phdr. 245d åpxħ de &yévntov. 

°° Str 8.3.7.1. Also Str 8.3.8.1. 

>” LSJ (s.v. “untpoxétmp”) translates this as “mother’s father” or “grandfather”, hence 
Wilson’s translation has “sire of our Mother”. However, I agree with Le Boulluec’s 
suggestion that the word means “mother and father at once or at the same time”. He 
leaves it untranslated because the Scriptural passage concerning one God that Clement 
claims Orpheus to be paraphrasing suggests that it is to be understood as one entity 
(SChr 278, 227). 

58 Clement is here challenging the Gnostic idea that there is a separate deity called 
the Mother (i.e. Achamoth; see Irenaeus Adv. haer. 1.5.1) whom the nvevnorıkot unite 
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he paraphrases those prophetic Scriptures... “Behold, behold that I am 
He, and there is no god beside me...” 


Clement believes Orpheus’ use of the term untpornartop is a paraphrase 
of a Scriptural passage concerning God’s absolute unity. Despite the 
term having inspired the Gnostics to posit a feminine deity distinct from 
God the Father, for Clement the term points more directly to the unity 
of God as a self-generating principle. For Clement there is no God but 
God, but this should not exclude the possibility of using sexual symbol- 
ism.°° Mother and Father together symbolise the fact that God begets 
of himself, a Son. But also, more cryptically, it intimates the creation 
of the world from nothing. Given Clement’s interpretation of Timaeus 
28c that the universe was created like a son from the father alone and 
from non-existence, untponätop signifies that same cosmogonic act 
which sees the creation born from God’s own nothingness. 

The notion of eternal matter therefore is a fallacy in that in its original 
nature it is not distinct from the divine, since there is, êv &pyf, nothing 
distinct from God’s ipseity. God and matter are utterly distinct.°' God 
is the one true principle from which all things come to be by his own 
self-generating act. It is only on their coming into being that things 
appear ontologically distinct from God, in which case they seem to be 
something other than their original nature. This is why Clement sees 
physiology as being crucial to the study of gnosis, since it ultimately 
trains the mind to ascend beyond the realm of existences to the study of 
the first principle which is beyond being. The crucial distinction Clement 
is directing us to, is that God is not a body as the Stoics believed, but 
that all things, including matter, are essentially spiritual. 

There is little doubt that the evidence concerning physiology is slight, 
as Lilla suggests, but to study physiology, taken to be the study of the 
physical world, is to misunderstand nature in principle. Clement’s 
physiology, however scanty, constitutes a cogent doctrine, not in and of 
itself, but rather as a means of preparing the mind of the initiate for an 
understanding of God in and of himself, and of nature as contingent 
on the oneness of God. 


with in the ogdoad; “the eternal marriage of the Syzyge (ovGvytac)”. (Exc. 63.1-61.2. 
See also Str 5.14.102.2). 

5 Si: 5.14.126.1-4. 

& Cf. QDS. 37.1-2 and Paid. 1.6.46.1. 

6l St. 2.16.74.1. 
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5.3. Cosmogony 


Though we have already covered some ground on Clement’s cosmogony, 
he does have more to say on the issue in the sixth book of the Stromateis. 
One of the sidetracks that Clement makes in his account of physiology 
and the self-generation of God in the fourteenth chapter of the fifth 
book of the Stromateis, is an account of the resurrection according to 
Plato’s Myth of Er.® It is a strange interruption into the discussion, but 
not when we consider that it appears again a little later in Clement’s 
discourse as an account of Christ’s resurrection on the Lord’s Day.” 
It comes at a time when Clement is referring to the unity of God the 
Father and the Son, and how this unity comes to create through the 
light of the divine fiat. We have already seen how Clement associates 
Christ’s resurrection on the eighth day with coming into the ogdoad 
and also with a return to the first day of creation. The discussion 
concerning resurrection at this point is, therefore, not as out of place 
as it may appear at first, since the resurrection of the Lord’s Day, as 
the Epistle of Barnabas testifies, is a complete return to the cosmogony 
of Genesis 1. 


5.3.1. The Lord’s Day 


The passage from the fifth book concerning the Lord’s Day,"* describes 
how the soul ascends to the eighth sphere. Plato’s account tells us that 
the souls of the dead leave the meadow on the eighth day, and after 
four day’s journey they can peer down over the heavens and earth on 
a column of light like a rainbow. The souls then come to the light 
itself and can see the spindle of Necessity that holds together eight 
whorls representing the different planetary and astral spheres, the first 
of which is fixed.® 

In the context of Clement’s account of the tabernacle discussed in 
chapter two, we have made mention of the seven planets, here repre- 


& Str 4.14.103.25. 

6 Str 5.14.106.2-107.1. 

5 Str. 5.14.106.2—4. See p. 49 above. 

® Rep. 616e-617d. Note that with the inversion of the universe from above down, 
the first whorl represents the fixed stars, whereas from below it is numbered the eighth. 
This division of the fixed stars and the seven ‘wanderers’ corresponds with the motions 
of the same and the different in the Timaeus. From above, the eighth whorl takes its 
colour from the seventh, which shines brightest, signifying the moon and sun respec- 
tively (Tim. 36c-d; cf. Philo. De Dec. 102-105). 
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sented by the seven days on the meadow, or similarly the mystagogic 
periods in which the soul is purified. Clement also mentions the eighth 
day in which the soul’s journey leads to heaven or the ogdoad.® From 
the meadow the soul is required to take a four-day journey to be reborn 
into the world. Here Clement equates the four days in which the soul 
travels with the four elements, which represent the four coloured mate- 
rials making up the inner and outer veils in Clement’s account of the 
tabernacle.’ Departing from the eighth sphere suggests the coming out 
of the Holy of Holies and back into the world of the senses.°® Hav- 
ing been resurrected and released from the world, the soul comes to 
a place where it can look down on the fixed stars and seven planets, 
the realm of time measured by the course of the planets. Just so, the 
gnostic soul now emerges from the ogdoad, as the high priest would 
from the tabernacle, to peer out over the world of the senses and see 
the entire cosmos in one vision, before it returns to the world.” 

Coming from the eighth sphere downward, however, the Lord’s Day 
corresponds with the first day of creation and therefore the number 
one, but in this respect it also corresponds with the number seven. The 
soul steps out of the intellectual realm of the ogdoad and back into 
the world of the senses, the realm of time and space represented by 
the seven planets, and as such replicates the first cosmogonic act of 
God. The number seven represents the seventh and still point at the 
centre of the three dimensional cross, the point from which the light 
of the divine fiat emanates bringing the creation into being,’ From the 
perspective of above down, or rather from principle to manifestation, 
it can be equated with the number one. 

What is interesting about the number seven is that it also represents 
the Sabbath, the day of rest. As Clement tells us in this passage, com- 
ing into the Lord’s Day is a “practical art” that speeds the soul to the 
“end of rest (TEAog Avana.doewg)”. Attaining rest is here in the same 
context in which the Epistle of Barnabas placed it, in the sense that the 
Lord’s Day represents a restoration of the Sabbath from the old order 
to the new—“our true rest”, as Clement says.’' However, there is a 


6 Cf. Exc. 41.2-42.2. In Gnostic terms Christ bears the seed of the elect into the 
pleroma, which is the repose of the ogdoad and also the Lord’s Day. 

97 St; 5.6.32.3. Cf. Philo. Mos. ii. 84, 88, 101. 

68 Str 5.6.33.3—4. 

69 Sh: 6.8.69.3-70.1. See also Str. 6.7.61.1-3; 6.8.68.2; 7.6.43.1; 7.15.92.2. 

See St: 6.16.139.4. 

™ Barn. 15.8 & St: 6.16.138.1-5. See p. 49 above. 
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fundamental contradiction concerning the return of the Lord’s Day 
in that it is simultaneously the first day of creation, the day on which 
God began his work, and also the day on which God rests. 

Clement discusses this dilemma in his account of the fourth com- 
mandment concerning the keeping of the Sabbath.” Ostensibly this 
passage begins as a straightforward account of the Sabbath, a divinely 
sanctioned day of rest given to humanity because of the six days of 
work and because of the troubles of life. Though God is immune to 
such troubles he nonetheless gives us rest on the seventh day in prepa- 
ration for the Primal Day, the first day of the new creation. The light 
of truth both creates and illuminates us by bringing about wisdom 
and knowledge of real existences. It brings us impassibility and rest in 
emulation of God’s rest on the Sabbath. 

However, the passage becomes decidedly convoluted when Clement 
suggests that the discussion revolves around the numbers seven and 
eight. ‘This is because the Primal Day mentioned is also the eighth day 
on which Christ rose from the dead. But then Clement suggests that 
the eighth is strictly the seventh and the true Sabbath, and the seventh 
is strictly the sixth, representing the six days of creation. Clement then 
discusses the number six, regarding it in this instance as the perfect 
number of creation, because, as the Pythagoreans believed, it is the 
product of the masculine and feminine numbers, the “genital number 
(yövıuog &piOudc)” of marriage which issues from the monad in the 
material cosmogony.”* It is also symbolic of the directions of space 
or the “general motions” as he puts it here, in the shape of the three 
dimensional cross. 

From here Clement returns to the number seven stipulating its 
motherless and childless nature.” He claims that the still point of the 


” Str 6.16.137.4-140.2. 

3 Str 5.14.93.4. See pp. 147-48 above. As Wilson points out, “ueoevdbc, uéooç and 
ed0%c, between the even ones, applied by the Pythagoreans to 6, a half-way between 2 
and 10” (ANF 513 n. 1. See also Str 5.14.93.4-5). Cf. Plutarch, Quaest. Rom, 102 and 
Theon of Smyrna, Mathematics Useful for Understanding Plato, tr. R & D. Lawlor (San 
Diego, 1979), prop. 45. 

™ Tt appears that Clement’s reasoning on the number seven is flawed here, or there 
has been some tampering with the text. Str 6.140.1-2 reads: odte yàp Ex twos &prOpod 
èni twa Aaußavovan yivetar 6 Ext& odte ext twa AngOeicg &notehet TOV Evrög tiG 
dexddo0c Etepov. The “motherless and childless” nature of the number seven comes 
about because it is the only number that is (a) not the product of any two numbers 
between two and ten, and (b) the only prime number that cannot produce the number 
ten or lower. However, the verb forms AopBé&vo@ and Anndets imply subtraction and 
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centre of the six directions of space (i.e. up, down, right, left, forward 
and backward as in the shape of a three dimensional cross) represents 
the “nature of rest” and is the day of rest on which souls are resur- 
rected into the next age according to the words of Luke 20.34-35 
where “they neither marry nor are given in marriage any more”. This 
is why Clement then speaks of the number eight, the cube or ogdoad, 
as representing the repose and recompense from the course of time 
which is measured by the seven revolving planets. This is how the “great 
year” of Greek cosmology is produced 

However, what of the eight becoming seven and the seven becom- 
ing six? It appears that what Clement means by all of this is that after 
Christ’s resurrection the new creation will constitute a return to or 
transfigure the original taxis of the sacred week of the Hebrews. That 
is to say that the eighth day will be restored as the seventh, the origi- 
nal Sabbath, and the seventh, which was the day of rest, will again 
become the six days of creation.” It is not too difficult to see how eight 
becomes seven with Christ’s resurrection back into the world, but, as 
a temporal schema, it is difficult to imagine how the seventh day can 
become the six days of creation. This is why Clement then uses the 
spatial symbol of the three-dimensional cross, since the seventh and 
still point, the light of the first day, emanates along the six directions 
of space. Hence, once the soul participates in the resurrection and 
illumination of the Lord’s Day with Christ, it restores the Sabbath to 
its rightful position as the seventh. 

Immediately following this long passage Clement discusses the trans- 
figuration of Christ in terms of the number symbolism we have just 
seen.” Christ and the three apostles ascend the mountain and are joined 
by Moses and Elijah, hence four become six.” Christ beams with the 
light of the transfiguration, emanating power through the voice of God, 
thus six become seven. This provides rest to the disciples chosen to see 
it. It is difficult to see where the eight comes from but it appears that 
the voice of God bridges the gap between the divine and the created 


addition rather than multiplication, leaving the reasoning false. Cf. Philo Leg All. 1.15; 
De Dec. 102; De Opıf. 99-100; Theon, Mathematics, prop. 46. 

73 E. Ferguson believes this to be the case, although rightly points out that Clement 
is not suggesting that Christians keep the Sabbath the way the Jews did, but that the 
Sabbath is an “abstinence of evil” and an “eschatological rest” (“Was Barnabas a 
Chiliast?”, 166). 

7° Str 6.16.140.3-4. 

™ Matt 17.3. 
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realms, representing eight and six respectively. Christ is the God-man, 
the Son of God and of Mary: “God in a body of flesh”. 

The Gospel account tells us that after Christ is transfigured and tells 
the apostles to “rise and have no fear”, the two prophets, Moses and 
Elijah disappear, and the rest descend the mountain. Clement takes this 
to mean that they descend back into the created realm after having been 
taken up to the ogdoad. Hence, he returns to his account of the number 
six, the number of creation, but, ever more cryptically, speaks of it in 
its connection with a certain unwritten letter in the Greek alphabet.” 
This is an undeniable reference to the digamma, a letter introduced 
sometime prior to the eighth century BCE with the Ionic numera- 
tion of the Greek alphabet.” This “character which is not written”, 
though spoken of, is commonly understood to be the Phoenician letter 
Vau and given the numerical value of six in place of Zeta. Clement’s 
main concern here is the mystical significance of the letter that brings 
about the same redressing of the balance from number eight to seven 
and number seven to six as we saw earlier.°’ Here, with the unwritten 
introduction of the digamma, Zefa and Eta are displaced from six and 
seven, to seven and eight respectively. However, when the digamma is 
not counted, and the alphabet is restored, eta is returned to six and 
Eta, is restored as the seventh indicating once again a restoration to 
an original order where the eighth is the seventh and the place of rest 
and seven is the sixth, the number of creation."! 

The connection with Christ’s transfiguration in the eighth, and the 
mysterious quality of the number six completes Clement’s earlier cryptic 
mention of the eight becoming seven, and seven becoming six. His 
elliptical account of the digamma demonstrates the ineflability of this 


© Str 6.16.140.4-141.6. 

ANF 513 n. 4. Also P. Descourtieux, Les Stromates. Stromate VI, SChr 446 (Paris, 
1999), 336 n. 4. 

8° The historical view depicts the introduction of three Phoenician letters into 
the Greek alphabet as a deliberate choice governed by historical circumstance. See 
T. Heath, A History of Greek Mathematics vol. 1 (Oxford, 1960), 32. Clement, however, 
takes it that the digamma has an unwritten mystical significance, probably in reference 
to the way the secret and oral tradition of the elders made its way into the public and 
written tradition. 

8! Tt comes as no surprise that the digamma is depicted as a gamma (T) with two 
horizontal lines instead of one, much like the English letter F Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus described it as a “double gamma” (Antig. Rom. 1.20.3). In Clement’s context, 
it represents six, the number of marriage, the gamma having the numerical value of 
three and then doubled. As he pointed out previously: three, the masculine number, 
times two, the feminine number. 
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sacred union of heaven and earth in the person of Christ, the God- 
man.® As with the Lord’s Day, Christ’s transfiguration symbolises the 
redressing of the balance of things by restoring the new creation back 
to the Hebrew taxis of the number seven. This way of understanding 
the eighth day also offers an explanation of why the Epistle of Barnabas 
speaks of the eighth day as a way of restoring the Sabbath to its right- 
ful position since God no longer accepts the Sabbaths of the Hebrews. 
Christ’s resurrection and transfiguration, which glorify the eighth day, 
simultaneously represent a rejection and a renewal of the original 
order of Genesis, restoring the rightful place of the Sabbath through 
a return to the cosmogonic principle, and bringing rest to those who 
are chosen to seek it. 

Another passage demonstrates how we are to understand the notion 
of God’s eternal working and resting.’ As in the previous passages, 
Clement tells us a great deal in a small space. The Lord is called alpha 
and omega, the beginning and end, but God’s resting is not to be under- 
stood that “God ceased from doing (nenavraı noı@v ó Oedc)”.** For if 
God were to stop creating he would also stop being good, which would 
be sacrilege, according to Clement. It must be understood that while 
the seventh day is a rest, this is not to be understood as a cessation of 
God’s creative activity. Here we can see the paradox of Clement’s divine 
logic at work in that only God is capable of being eternally at work 
and eternally at rest. He preserves the order of things, but for creation 
to take place it must necessarily enter into some form of sequence in 
time. However, once we talk about an akolouthia of events we are nec- 
essarily talking about time and space into which these things become 
manifested. God’s creative act takes place beyond these categories from 
a place of repose, signified by Christ as alpha and omega, the arché 
from which all things originate and the telos to which all things return. 
It is only “as some conceive”—that is through the limitation of human 
thinking—that God at some point does not create, or that at some point 
came to create. Creation is the eternal activity of the oneness of God, 
“created at once in thought (ua vonuarı Ktio8évtwv)’”. In other words 
we have a logical creation that does not require sequence, yet once it 
enters time, sequence is a natural consequence. This does not require 


® As Ferguson points out (“Was Barnabas a Chiliast?”, 166). 

83 ‚Str. 6.16.141.7-142.4. 

8t Clement is following Philo in this account (Leg Alleg. 1.5) naderaı yàp oddénote 
Tov 6 Bedc. 
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that the world or matter be eternal as well. The voice of God set in 
motion the sequence of created beings announced in the seven days 
of creation, suggesting that the creation operates with time, as opposed 
to God’s creative capacity, which is eternal. Following Philo, Clement 
is working from the Platonic notion that time is a moving image of 
eternity, and as such it must symbolise eternity in some substantial way. 
Hence, the whole creation “revolves in sevens”.® 

Clement’s use of the word akolouthia in this passage is also significant. 
As we have seen, it is used to refer to the arrangement or the sequence 
of teaching that Clement has set out in his Séromateis. But in the pas- 
sage concerning the cosmogonic work of the Sabbath day the word is 
used in reference to the sequence of the universe through the days of 
creation. In order for all things to cease from their ancient disorder, 
they were given a divine sequence set out in Genesis. What we have 
here is an akolouthia that provides the Scriptural testimony for Clement’s 
own sequence of teaching set out in the books of the Stromateis: “the 
venerable canon of tradition from the creation of the world”.®° God’s 
sequence is set out in the ordering of the universe; Clement’s Stromateis 
follow this sequence, containing seven books with a new beginning in 
the eighth, symbolising the restoration of the true Sabbath after resur- 
rection in the ogdoad. 

Clement finishes his account of the Sabbath day with the mystery 
surrounding the numbers seven and eight, drawing on Psalm 89.9-10 
(LXX), demonstrating that God’s creative activity is eternal and so not 
subject to time.” Quoting Genesis 2.4, Clement adds that the expres- 
sion “‘when they were created’ intimates an indefinite and dateless 
production (&ópiotov éxpopay Kai OxXpovov)”. He then adds that the 
expression “in the day that God made’, that is, in and by which God 
made ‘all things’, and ‘without which not even one thing was made’, 
points out the activity exerted by the Son”. The day, is however, God’s 
day. Creation is an eternal activity, the perpetual production of the Son 
as the light of the fiat lux, the first and eternal day of creation. This is 
the eternal ‘today’ of God. Furthermore, this has something to do with 


8 See Sh: 6.16.143.1-145.2. This is why Clement cites many instances of the impor- 
tance of the number seven in Greek thought at St 5.14.107.2-108.2. Cf. Eusebius 
Praep. Evang. 13.13.34. Many of these examples are of spurious origin according to 
E. Schiirer, The Literature of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus, tr. P. Christie (New York, 
1972), 295. See also A. Le Boulluec, SChr 279, 328-29. 

86 Str 1.1.15.2. 

87 St: 6.16.145.3-7. 
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the mystic account of the numbers seven and eight, which Clement 
alludes to through the passage from Psalms. The mystery surround- 
ing the numbers seven and eight here supports what we have already 
claimed: that is, when the days of our years are restored to strength, 
as is the eight legged spider mentioned in Psalm 89. 

As difficult as this material on cosmogony is, it does help explain 
Clement’s cryptic interpretation of the sixth commandment concern- 
ing murder. He does not speak of the crime in terms of humans kill- 
ing humans as we would usually interpret the commandment, but of 
people destroying the true doctrine of God concerning eternity and 
the origin of the world: 


Then follows the command about murder. Now murder is a sure destruc- 
tion. He, then, who wishes to pervert the true doctrine of God and 
eternity, in order to admit falsehood, saying either that the universe is not 
under providence (&xpovéntov), or that the world is uncreated (&yévntov), 
or affirming anything against the true teaching, is pernicious.” 


Clement’s unusual interpretation of the commandment against murder 
emphasises that he is preoccupied with communicating the truth of the 
origin of the world and God’s eternal creative activity. He is telling 
us that it is wrong to believe that the world is uncreated, but that we 
must not assume that it is not eternally under the providence of God. 
Eternity and creation are not mutually exclusive categories for God, 
since “the constitution of the universe, [is] made and held together 
unceasingly (dötadeintog) by God”, as he says elsewhere.” 

I believe that Lilla’s concern that the material in the fifth and six 
books offers us only a few scattered passages by which to reconstruct 
Clement’s cosmogony is not wholly justified. Given Clement’s meth- 
odology and the announcement in the fourth book that he will treat 
physiology and cosmogony before passing onto theology, the scattered 
material does all that it needs to in order to be considered a coherent 
teaching of doctrine, even if only preparatory. The emphasis is, how- 
ever, not that the doctrine be clearly set out so that all who read it will 
understand it, but that it be conducive to the study of gnosis, as Lilla 
himself argues, and preparing initiates for the greater mysteries. Since 
Clement sees gnosis as achievable only by those who are capable of 


3 St: 6.16.147.2. J. Patrick takes this as proof against Photius’ assertion that Clement 
taught the eternity of matter (Clement of Alexandria, 78). 
% Sh: 5.14.99.3. 
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winnowing the seeds of doctrines in the Stromateis, it is fitting that his 
accounts of physiology and cosmogony remain in the purview of the 
elect only. It is cryptic for this very reason. 


5.4. Theology 


There remains then the issue of whether or not Clement treats the- 
ology in his Stromateis. To a certain extent this is the most difficult to 
demonstrate of the three subjects. To begin with it appears to be 
the highest discipline that can be achieved in the study of gnosis. As 
the crucial passage from the fourth book of the Stromateis establishes, the 
study of nature (pvotoAoyia) and the origin of the world (koonoyovio) 
have to be understood before the initiate can ascend to theology.” Prior 
to the sequence he sets out here he does claim that he will make some 
‘inroad’ into theology, which suggests that the Stromateis will broach 
the subject.”! 

In QD.S. Clement makes a reference to his understanding of the- 
ology, but claims that it will also concern first principles and contain 
something on the mystery of the Saviour.” The discussion concerning 
physiology and cosmogony has largely been concerned with establishing 
that there is only one first principle, and with the mystery surrounding 
the resurrection of Christ as the restorer or Saviour of humanity. Yet 
unlike the study of physiology and cosmogony, we have yet to see an 
exposition on theology itself. The reason for this is that theology for 
Clement was not a subject to study, but rather the method by which 
one comes to know the subjects of physiology and cosmogony, and to 
know the nature of the one first principle. 

In the first book of the Stromateis for instance, Clement gives some 
structure to his teaching by equating “theology” with the power of 
“vision (€monteta)” in the “great mysteries (neyaAo pvothpia)”, with 
what Aristotle calls “metaphysics (uetà tà voiKG)” and with what 
Plato calls “dialectic (6vaAeKtucmn)”.” Firstly, equating theology with 
the vision attained in the great mysteries alludes more to a religious 
experience than a subject that can be given account of, and secondly, 


” Sim 4.1.3.1-2. 
Str 4.1.2.2. 
2 Q,D.S. 26.8. 
> St: 1.28.176.2-3. 
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equating it with the disciplines of metaphysics and dialectics shows that 
theology is an instrument of discovering truth rather than a subject in 
and of itself: As I suggested in the third chapter, the gnostic is taught 
by Scripture and by the Word to use the tools of Greek philosophy, 
but that theology, or divine logic, must necessarily take on the visionary 
aspect to penetrate the higher meaning of Scripture. 

I pointed out that gnostics ought to concern themselves with the enig- 
matic method of expounding doctrines, such as that found in Scripture. 
It is this method that Clement refers to mostly under the term ‘theol- 
ogy’, particularly concerning first principles. ‘The Egyptians wrote their 
“theological myths (Qeoñoyovuévorç pýðorc)” in anaglyphs, using the 
figurative style to conceal their meaning from the unlearned masses.” 
Clement refers to the Stoic philosopher Cleanthes as a “true theolo- 
gian”, because he prudently concealed his views concerning God.” “All 
then, in a word, who have spoken of divine things (QeoAoyjoavtes), 
both Barbarians and Greeks, have veiled the first principles of things, 
and delivered the truth in enigmas, and symbols, and allegories, and 
metaphors, and such like tropes”.” Theology uses these tools of initia- 
tion in order to pierce the veil of enigmatic utterances. “The mode of 
symbolic interpretation is very useful, helping one to right theology”.” 
“Those taught in theology... philosophise much by way of hidden sense. 
I mean Orpheus,” Linus, Musaeus, Homer, and Hesiod, and those in 
this fashion are wise. The persuasive style of poetry is for them a veil 
for the many”.” Those people equipped with theology know how to 
discern their way through veiled truths.!" 

Clement tells us that there is a “theology of the ever-living Word (tod 
Aöyov tod Svtog Kei BeoAoyia)”, from which both the barbarians and 
the Greeks have merely torn a fragment.'® It is only the true theologian 
who can grasp this by knowing the importance of real philosophy and 
true theology. The Christian community requires these people to be 


St: 5.4.21.1. 

% Prot: 6.72.1. 

% Str 5.4.21.4. 

7 Str 5.8.46.1 ypnomatatov &po. tò tig ovußoAıkfig Epunvetag eidog Eig MOAAG, 
Kai npög thv dpOv Beoroyiav cvvepyodv. 

»® Referred to as a theologian on a number of occasions (Prot: 7.74.3; Str. 5.8.49.4; 
5.12.78.4). 

9 St: 5.4.24.1. Cf. Plato Prot. 316d. 

100 Sh: 5.9.56.4-57.2. 
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its interpreters and its guides so that it is less liable to being deceived 
by false doctrines. Moses is Clement’s exemplar for this because of 
his ability as an interpreter of the sacred laws,'" but also because he 
provides testimony of the highest ascent to God. Elsewhere, Clement 
speaks of Moses’ ascension to heaven that is witnessed by two people 
from two different perspectives. One sees Moses with the angels, whilst 
the other sees him merely standing on the mountain.'” Clement uses 
this account to express the double way in which knowledge is received. 
Some are “elevated by the spirit” and see what is signified by scripture, 
while others, represented by the second witness see merely the body 
of the scriptures. “Knowledge is not the priviledge of all”, Clement 
concludes. Just as the theologian is capable of discerning or interpreting 
the veiled nature of revealed truths, Moses was capable of “ascending 
the mountain for holy contemplation”,'™ entering into the thick dark- 
ness that surrounds God. 

There is then no writing of Clement’s that directly concerns theol- 
ogy as a subject. We can only refer to it by way of the tools it uses to 
fathom the depths of Scripture and the nature of God. It is a method 
available to the few souls capable of reaching the summit of intellectual 
objects.’ Yet we have attempted to show that Clement did provide a 
coherent teaching on physiology and cosmogony, and this does reveal 
something of the nature of the methods employed in true theology 
for Clement. 


5.4.1. Negative Theology: Essence, Power and the Bosom of the Father 


On the one hand we have God’s eternal and pre-ontological self- 
creative activity that never ceases to be providential. On the other hand 
we have a world that comes into and out of being, originating from 
and passing away in the nihil of God. This is both the arché and telos of 
all that exists, the original nature in which nothing is in any way other 
than God himself: God is eternally all in all. In this sense, all that has 


102 Str 1.22.150.4. 

103 Str. 6.15.132.3—4. Cf. Str. 1.9.44.3-45.5. The pseudepigraphal Assumption of Moses 
makes for an interesting comparison here. Moses’ last testament to Joshua has him 
declare that God did not make the full purpose of creation known to all men in order 
that they may judged according to their own attempts to know that purpose. Only 
Moses, the “mediator of the Covenant” (1.15) had this knowledge from the beginning 
of the world (As. Mos. 1.11-18). 

104 Cf Str. 6.15.132.1-4. 

105 Str 5.12.78.1. 
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come to be by the creative act of God, but as such is removed from its 
original nature with God. This dichotomy between what zs and what 
1s not forms the basis of Clement’s negative theology, the fundamental 
principle of which is that all that exists needs to be cleared aside before 
coming to the ultimate vision of God, knowing not what he is, but only 
what he is not.!° 

This notion is brought up in the second book of the Stromatets in 
a discussion concerning physiology and cosmogony, when Clement 
announces his aims for the attainment of Wisdom based on that which 
is outlined in the Book of Wisdom.'” This passage prefigures the discus- 
sion concerning physiology and cosmogony that takes place in the fifth 
book. We remember that the discussion begins with Clement’s refutation 
of Stoic pantheism, which, he believes, mistakes the immanent Wisdom 
of God for the transcendent Word of God.! The Wisdom of God, 
who is the artificer of all things, leads the soul to an understanding 
of the things that exist and the constitution of the world. It leads to 
a contemplation of nature and all the things that come to be in the 
world. Ultimately, however, such learning leads to an understanding 
of God who is above all that has come to be, and this is the professed 
aim of Clement’s philosophy. 

Moses is the archetypal theologian who is capable of penetrating 
the darkness surrounding God by removing all that stands between 
God and himself: 


If, then, abstracting all that belongs to bodies and things called incorpo- 
real, we cast ourselves into the greatness of Christ, and thence advance 
into void (&yoavéc) by holiness, we may reach somehow to the conception 
of the Almighty, knowing not what He is, but what He is not. And form 
and motion, or standing, or a throne, or place, or right hand or left, are 
not at all to be conceived as belonging to the Father of the universe, 


106 Str 5.12.71.3. Camelot claims that Clement lays the foundation for the negative 
theology that continues through Gregory of Nyssa and Pseudo-Dionysius the Areop- 
agite (SChr 38, 36 n. 5). A. Levasti agrees, labelling Clement the “founder of Christian 
mysticism” (‘Clemente Alessandrino, iniziatore della Mistica cristiana’, Rivista 12 (1967), 
127-47), and J. Wytzes refers to him as the “father of Orthodox mysticism” (“Paideia 
and Pronoia”, 149). Bigg, however, insists that though Clement is “the father of all the 
Mystics he is no Mystic himself” (The Christian Platonists, 98). Camelot also discusses 
this proposition in For et gnose: Introduction a Vétude de la connaissance mystique chez Clement 
d’Alexandrie (Paris, 1945), 134-43, believing the question as to whether Clement was 
himself a mystic is unanswerable. 

107 Sh: 2.2.5.2-6.4 citing Wis 7.17-20. 

108 Str 5.14.89.1-2. 
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although it is so written. But what each of these means will be shown 
in its proper place. The First Cause is not then in space, but above both 
space and time, and name, and conception. Wherefore also Moses says, 
“Show yourself to me”, intimating most clearly that God is not capable 
of being taught by man, or expressed in speech, but to be known only 
by His own power (Svvépet). For inquiry was obscure and dim; but the 


grace of knowledge is from Him by the Son.!!° 


Moses’ desire to see the glory of God comes about because he under- 
stands that God cannot be known, but, through a series of negations, 
can determine at least what he is not. This passage is a continuation of 
Clement’s account of abstraction leading to the greatness of Christ,'!! 
giving us some indication of what Clement means by calling Moses 
a theologian. His apophatic theology allows him to come to know of 
God in the highest possible sense, but even then, this is not God in 
and of himself. Theology is ultimately the capacity to ascend to God 
in this way. 

As in the passage before this one, Clement announces a crucial dis- 
tinction that became of great importance to the Christian mystical tradi- 
tion—the distinction of God in essence and in power.!!? For Clement, 
a creature of God is never capable of comprehending or participating 
in God as he is in essence (ovota), but only as he is expressed by his 
power (Sdvaptc). God in essence is remote, but by virtue of his power, 
is very near to us. This idea is consistent with a theory of emanation 
in that essence and power may be distinct in the way that the source 
of light is distinct from its rays.'!’ As light the rays are not other than 


109 Ex 33.18. 

NO Sh: 5.11.71.3-5. See also Str 5.11.78.1-2. 

"See p. 50 above. 

12 This distinction between essence and power is also made by Philo QF.2.68. Cf. 
a fragment of Cassiodorus Comm. Ist Ep. Jn 1.5. On this crucial distinction in relation 
to creation see G. Florovsky’s article, “The Idea of Creation in Christian Philosophy”, 
ECQ 8 (1949), 53-77, esp. 67-68. On the topic of the distinction between essence 
and power or energies of God in general, see the works of V. Lossky, The Vision of 
God, tr. A. Moorhouse (New York, 1983) and The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church 
(Cambridge & London, 1957). 

"3 Cf Tertullian Apol. 21. Unawareness of this metaphor as a distinction between 
transcendence and immanence leads to misinterpretation of Clement’s doctrine of 
God and Logos, to use Wolfson’s words, as a “twofold stage theory”. It is a theory 
begun by Photius in the ninth century that Clement believed the Logos to have been 
generated as a “distinct personal being” (See H.A. Wolfson, “Clement of Alexandria on 
the Generation of the Logos” and R.P. Casey, “Clement and the Two Divine Logoi”, 
JTS 25 [1923], 43-56). This view suffers from an overly compartmentalised way of 
thinking that does not allow for the apparent contradiction of the Logos as eternal 
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their source, but are contingent upon it. But it is also consistent with 
creation ex nihilo since the source is the transcendent no-thingness of 
God, not as though there is a clear dissection from the immanent, but 
by God’s sheer inaccessibility. The essence of God is symbolised by 
the “inaccessible” or “unapproachable light (tò pôs tò &mpoottov)” of 
1 Timothy 6.16,'!* and underlies a fundamental paradox in Christian 
mystical theology. First of all, God in essence utterly transcends us.!! 
This is the cold face of transcendence for Clement. Quite simply we 
bear no relation and are not of the same essence as God. 

Secondly, however, there is the God who is very near to us also, 
the “advent of divine power (éxigacic éott Beiag Svvepems)”,'!° as 
Clement says elsewhere. This is the God “which holds all things to its 
breast (eykexöAnıoton)”. The verb éyKoAniCa is significant here and 
recalls a significant passage concerning the “bosom of the Father” of 
John’s Gospel: 


Behold the mysteries of love and then you will look into (éxontevoets) the 
bosom (x6Arov) of the Father, whom God the only-begotten alone showed 
the way. And God himself is love; and out of love to us became visible to 
us. In his ineffability (“ppntov) he is Father; in his sympathy (ouunoßeg) for 
us he became Mother. The Father by loving became feminine (é6nAdbvOn): 
and the great sign of this is he whom he begot of himself (éyévvnoev && 
adrod); and the fruit brought forth by love is love.'!” 


The word xöArog has interesting connotations not readily translated 
directly into English. It is often translated as ‘bosom’, but can also carry 
the connotation of a bay, or a gulf or hollow. It can also refer to the 
womb, the vagina or the lap, or even the folds of a woman’s garment.'® 
Ultimately, however, it appears to signify the sympathetic quality of 
a woman’s embrace, such as when a child is held within the folds of 
its mother’s arms, and kept close to its place of origin and to what 
sustains its life. In this passage the Father becomes feminine in order 


and one with God and yet begotten and issuing from God. As J. Ferguson claims: “his 
doctrine is subtle and careful; he was expressing a qualifying distinction not a substantial 
division” (“The Achievement of Clement of Alexandria”, 72). 

1 Str 6.3.32.3-4. On this passage in relation to Clement’s apophatic theology see 
JM. Trigg, “Receiving the Alpha: Negative Theology in Clement of Alexandria and 
its Possible Implications”, SP 31 (1997), 540-45. 

15 Sh: 2.16.74.1-2. 

118 Str 6.3.32.4. 

"7 Q,D.5.37.1-2. This passage is treated in C. Nardi, “ ‘Il seme eletto e la maternita di 
Dio nel Quis dives salvetur di Clemente Alessandrino”, Prometheus 11 (1985), 271-86. 
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to become known to us as motherly and sympathetic. It is the mystery 
of love since the soul is “shown the way to (eönyhoorto)” that which is 
ultimately ineffable and invisible. In God’s sympathy for humankind he 
embraces us to his bosom and draws us into the unfathomable depths 
of his love.''? Furthermore, the epopteia is, as we said earlier, the form of 
theology. It is the vision of God’s absolute inaccessibility which becomes 
the object of an “insatiable contemplation (&xdpeotos Bewpia)” for the 
gnostic, as the soul ever ascends in the light of God’s power.'*° 

Clement speaks of the “bosom of the father” in another passage, 
this time emphasising the apophatic theology that arises once the soul 
understands the one true first principle of all things: 


And John the apostle says: “No man has seen God at any time. The 
only-begotten God, who is in the bosom of the Father, he has made him 
known”,!”! calling invisibility and ineflability the bosom of God. Hence 
some have called it Depth (Bv@6v), as containing and embosoming all 
things, inaccessible and boundless. This discourse respecting God is 
most difficult to handle. For since the first principle (apyn) of everything 
is difficult to find, the absolutely first and oldest principle (N porn Kat 
rpeoßvrarn å&pxń), which is the cause of all other things being and hav- 
ing been, is difficult to prove. For how can that be expressed which is 
neither genus, nor difference, nor species, nor individual, nor number; 
no more, is neither an event, nor that to which an event happens? No 
one can rightly express him wholly. For on account of his greatness he 
is ranked as the all, and is the Father of the universe. Nor are any parts 
to be predicated of him. For the one is indivisible; wherefore also it is 
infinite, not considered with reference to inscrutability, but with reference 
to its being without dimensions, and not having a limit. And therefore 
it is without form (&oynu&rtıorov) and name (&v@vopnaotov). And if we 
name it, we do not do so properly, terming it either the One, or the Good, 
or Mind, or Being itself («Bro tò dv), or Father, or God, or Creator or 
Lord. We speak not as supplying his name; but for want, we use good 
names, in order that the mind may have these as points of support, so 
as not to err in other respects. For each one by itself does not express 
God; but all together are indicative of the power of the omnipotent 
(tç TOD navrorpärtopog Övvaneoc). For predicates are expressed either 
from what belongs to things themselves, or from their mutual relation. 
But none of these is admissible in reference to God. Nor any more is 
he apprehended by the science of demonstration (&nodeıktıcn)). For it 


119 See Paid. 1.6.46.1 where Clement states that “Christ himself is nourishment. 
Hence seeking (ntoao) is called sucking (uaotedoat); for to those babes who seek the 
Word, the Father’s breasts (@nAc1) supply the milk for the love of man”. 

10 Sh: 6.9.75.1—-2. 

RI Jn 1.18. 
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depends on primary and better known principles. But there is nothing 
pre-existent to the Unbegotten (àyevvýtov oddév npoünäpxen).'” 


This is perhaps the most notable expression of Clement’s negative 
theology, emphasising a series of negations that take the soul to the 
invisible and ineffable bosom of God. The begotten God or Son as 
it is often translated in the New ‘Testament, lies in the bosom of the 
Father.'”? According to Clement, some people call this Depth,'** which, 
in connection with God’s invisible, ineffable, inaccessible, and nameless 
nature, suggests the link between God and the invisible and formless 
earth, the abyss (&Bvoooc) of Genesis 1.2. This is reinforced again by 
the distinction between the arché of all things and the first and eldest 
principle that, as we have seen, is what Clement calls anarchos. Here 
the “bosom of the Father”, the Depth, equates with the unbeginning 
principle, which is even more difficult to prove than arché itself, but 
which condescends to create the world. It represents the masculinity 
and femininity of God, the Orphic untporätop, which is paradoxi- 
cally invisible and ineffable and yet contains and embraces all things 
to its bosom. 

God in essence is transcendent, and any predication of God is 
ultimately inadmissible and must only be understood as indicative of 
the power of God. God can only be comprehended in the silence of 
prayer.” God is not in essence the One, or Good, or Mind, or Being, 
or Father, or God, or Creator, or Lord, but beyond all of them. Ulti- 
mately, as humans, we can share in God’s power, but it requires us to 
transcend any predication of God or any ontological barrier that would 
indicate what God is, since for Clement, we can only know him by 
what he is not. This is theology for Clement, necessarily an apophatic 
discipline if it is to take the soul to the vision of the Father through 


122 Str 5.12.81.3-82.4. 

13 See also Exc. 8.1: “Logos is God in God, who is also said to be ‘in the bosom 
of the Father’, continuous, undivided, one God”. 

124 Le Boulluec (SChr 279, p. 263) notes Segaar’s correction in the MS from Bvdög 
and Ba8dc and points out the close connection between the latter and xöAnog by 
directing the reader to the poetic term Ba®dKoAnosg, an adjective referring to the deep 
folds of a dress. He also believes that the Depth here recalls the void (tò &yavés) into 
which the soul ascends in the greatness of Christ (See Str 5.11.71.3). 

135 On this theme see Osborn, Clement (1957), 28 and R. Mortley, who concludes 
his article by saying that “knowledge becomes a problem not of saying, but of being”: 
“The Theme of Silence in Clement of Alexandria”, JTS 24 (1973), 197-202. 
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the Son. It is not a subject, but a discipline for coming to know the 
true nature of God. 


5.5. Conclusion 


Physiology and cosmogony have played a large role in coming to this 
understanding of theology. The examples of God’s essence and power 
show that there is both continuity and discontinuity between God and 
his creation. Clement clearly establishes that God, in essence, is utterly 
removed from the creation and is therefore discontinuous with it. But it 
was important to Clement that Christians, in particular, gnostics retain 
the notion that they are also, in some sense, continuous with God.!° 
Working from an understanding of the first principle, we learn that to 
comprehend our true physiology as god-like rather than material allows 
us to see that our existence is contingent on God. We also learn that 
to understand how the world came to be we need to know that there 
is only one true self-generating first principle that is both Father and 
Son. This unbeginning beginning is the Primal Word, which brought 
the world into being év apy, the Logos of God in Genesis 1 and 
John’s Gospel, which, in the person of Jesus Christ, brought about a 
cosmogonic restoration on the day of his resurrection. To learn how 
to be a gnostic with Christ in the light of his eternal cosmogonic act, 
the initiate has to become a theologian like Moses. The initiate has to 
learn to discern and pierce the veil that separates human from God 
and know that all that is, is not God. The initiate must abstract all that 
does not pertain to God and ascend to what he is not in the light of 
God’s power and be embraced to his bosom. 

When God made the human race, according to Clement, he 
“breathed into [us] what was peculiar to himself”,'”” we, who, “before 
the foundation of the world... pre-existed in the eye of God”.!*? “Let 
us not then, who are sons of the true light”, he writes, “close the door 


"6 I am indebted to T. Scott who writes: “Between the Divine and the Human, 
between the Absolute and the Relative, between Principle and Manifestation, there 
is discontinuity and continuity. Discontinuity, for there can be no common measure 
between God and man. Continuity, for nothing can be other than God”. “Notes on 
the Mystery of the Coincidentia Oppositorum”, SW 9 (Dec 2002), 11-35. See also Lossky, 
Mystical Theology, 68. 

17 Paid. 1.3.7.1. 

128 Protr. 1.6.4. 
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against the light; but turning in on ourselves, illumining the eyes of 
the hidden man, and gazing (énontevoavtec) on the truth itself, and 
receiving its streams, let us clearly and wisely reveal such dreams as 
are true”.'” If God is utterly discontinuous the door of heaven would 
be shut against us, thereby removing beyond our reach the light by 
which we illuminate our souls and receive the power of God through 
gnosis. The light of God’s power, however, is bestowed by grace, yet 
for Clement it is a light that we also possessed all along but failed 
to recognise within us. The purpose of Clement’s negative theology 
ultimately is to remember that we are sons and daughters of the true 
light of God, a theology that deserves the recognition of founding the 
Christian mystical tradition. 

Hence, while we cannot say with any certainty that the stromatic 
accounts of physiology, cosmogony and theology are all that Clement 
was to posit about this doctrines, it is clear that at the ethical level 
or at least at the level of the lesser mysteries, which seek to clear the 
ground of the soul for receieving the greater, Clement has purposefully 
taught the initiate what can and cannot be regarded as orthodox. ‘The 
accounts are fractious, but didactically meaningful. We will look at one 
final doctrine that uses the same method as those already dealt with, 
as it too needs careful consideration by the ascending gnostic; that is, 
the doctrine of the soul’s restoration to God. 


12 Paid. 2.9.80.4. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF APOKATASTASIS 


6.1. Introduction 


Apokatastasis 1s generally translated in English as ‘restoration’, ‘restitu- 
tion’, or ‘re-establishment’.! In the Hellenic, or Hellenistic scheme of 
things it is used to refer to the return of things to a former state. Plato 
refers to the restoration of the sun and moon to their original posi- 
tions after an eclipse;? Aristotle used it as the “making good of what 
our nature lacks”,® which Aretaeus used later in terms of a return to 
health.* Polybius used it to refer to a return to civil peace,’ whereas 
the Stoics used it to refer to the cyclic nature of existence and the 
periodic return of the cosmos to its original condition in the universal 
conflagration (éxkmbpwotc).° Asclepiodotus used it to refer to the reversal 
of movement in military formations,’ while Plutarch used it to refer 
to the return of the stars to their original positions after their yearly 
course.® Proclus later used it extensively to refer to the restoration of 
the soul to its former state.” Its meanings in the Greco-Roman world 
were many and varied and generally well summed up by the Latin 
phrase, restititio in pristinum statum. 

In the Septuagint, the noun usually translated from the Hebrew 
shüwb, ‘to turn back’, is never used. However its cognate verb is used 


! LSJ s.v. “&roxaté&otaotic”. For a list of uses of the term ‘Apokatastasis’, both Non- 
Christian and Christian see Chr. Lenz, “Apokatastasis”, in RAC vol, 1 (1950), 510-516 
and also the difficulty in applying it a fixed meaning see A. Méhat: “Tantôt l’idée forge ou 
transforme le mot, tantôt le mot réagit a la pression de l’idée et lui communique ce qu’il 
tient de son passé et de sa structure”. (“ Apocatastase’ Origene, Clément d’Alexandrie, 
Act. 3.21”, VC 10 (1956), 196-214), 196. 

2 Ax. 370b. Cf. Tim. 39d (Although the Axiochus is generally agreed not to be a work 
of Plato). 

MM. 1205a. 

S.A. 1.10. 

Hist. 4.23.1. 

For example Nemesius, De. nat. hom. 309,5-311,2. 
Tact. 10.6. 

De Facie 937f. See also Corp. Herm. Asclepius 13.9. 
E.g. Inst. 199. 
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extensively. In Genesis, for example, it is used to express the restoring 
of the cupbearer in the temple after three days;'° in Exodus, the return 
of the waters after Moses separates the sea to allow the Israelites to 
escape from the Egyptians;'' and as the restoration of the people of 
Israel to the Promised Land in Jeremiah and Samuel.” Philo had also 
used the term to speak of the wanderings of the Israelites as an allegory 
of “the perfect restoration of the soul (tiv teAetav AnoKataotacıv 
yoxs)” after a period of tribulation.'* 

In the New ‘Testament the noun only appears once, in Acts 3.21, 
where Luke speaks of Christ being received in heaven “until the times 
of the restoration of all things, («toxataotace@s navt@v) which God 
has spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began”. 
The passage speaks of the prophets of the Hebrew Scriptures prophesy- 
ing the restoration of Israel, but, in its new context, is seen as Christ 
awaiting in heaven as fulfilment for all that has been proclaimed in the 
past. Its verb cognate, &noxaßıorhuı, is also used in this connection, 
with the coming again of Elijah “to restore all things (dnokataothoeı 
novta)”.'* The prophet Elijah was understood by some early Christians 
as a precursor to John the Baptist, who, in baptising Jesus, instigated 
the Advent of Christ in the world, securing the world’s salvation, or 
in this instance, its restoration.'” These testimonia provide the starting 
point for a Christian understanding of the restoration, with Christ as 
the principle in which all things are made new, and as a fulfilment of 
the role of God as restorer of the kingdom of Israel in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. !° 

Accounts of the doctrine in the Church fathers are also many and 
varied,” from the Clementine Homilies, which spoke of it in terms 
of restoring one’s self to the image and likeness of God,'* to Justin 
Martyr who spoke of Christ restoring the free sons of Noah and his 
servants, conferring the same honour on all who keep God’s com- 


10 Gn 40.13. 

"Ex 14.26. 

2 Jer 15.19; 2 Sam 9.7. Also see Str. 1.21.124.1-3; 1.21.140.7. 

'S Heres 293.3. 

14 Matt. 17:11 & Mk. 9.12 following Mal 3.23. 

'S See for example Justin Martyr Dial. 49.5 & Origen Comm. in Matt. 13.2. 

16 See Acts 1.6. 

17 The most recent studies of the patristic doctrine of apokatastasis are those of 
J. Sachs, “Current Eschatology: Universal Salvation and the Problem of Hell”, 7S 52 
(1991), 227-54 and “Apocatastasis in Patristic Theology”, 75 54 (1993), 61740. 

'8 Clem. hom. 10.6. 
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mandments.!” Irenaeus used the term to refer to when Sophia “was 
restored to her consort (dnokataotodfivan th ovCvyia)” in the Gnostic 
systems.’ However, he also used it in various orthodox contexts, such 
as when all things are restored in the sound of a unified amen at the 
end of time,” or when the sun is restored to its original position after 
twelve months,” or the restoration of the Law of Moses to the people 
of Israel after their captivity.”” He also used it to refer to the flesh 
being restored to life in God,* an allusion to the resurrection, which 
was later to become important for Gregory of Nyssa, who interprets 
the doctrine in exactly that light. The Shepherd of Hermas speaks of a 
restoration to one’s house after a time of affliction, positing an end to 
the sufferings of the soul after repentence.”° Tatian made the crucial 
distinction for a Christian apokatastasis by insisting that the restoration 
would be brought about by God alone, and not by sidereal revolutions 
as the Stoics believed.” 

Méhat, however, insists that the prefix apo is not necessarily related 
to the idea of return, such as in &nonA&o, which holds the idea of 
separation, a way out or exit and of release (as in GnoAdM, KNOAVTPOD, 
aroBatve) but also of completion (as in &xoteAéw and arepyadouen).?” 
Méhat believes that our meaning of the word has been hampered by 
preconceptions derived from Origen, who uses it simultaneously in one 
passage to refer to a return to one’s locality, as a return to health, as 
in a legal sense and as reinstating a soldier who has been driven from 
his ranks.” Méhat tests these four meanings against other sources. 
Theophilus, for example, used the term to refer to the Hebrews’ return 
to the land of Caanan; that is in the sense of returning to one’s local- 
ty. However, Méhat points out, there is some difficulty in translating 


' Dial. 134.4. 

2 Adv. haer. 1.2.4; 1.2.5; 1.8.4. 

21" Adv. haer. 1.14.1. 

> Adv. haer. 1.17.1. 

° Adv. haer. 3.21.2. 

>: Adv. haer. 5.12.1. 

> Sim. 7. Note that the Shepherd states that if the head of the house is afflicted, so too 
is the whole house. Hence, there is a dispersal of sin via the head of the house. See also 
Theophilus, who uses the word in a similar manner (Ad Auto. 2.17). 

6 Tatian Orat. 6. Clement also believed that attributing growth and changes in the 
world to the stars robbed God of his tireless strength, and that it was God alone who 
brings all things to what is in accordance with their nature (Str. 6.16.147.4-148.3). 

27 Méhat, “Apocatastase”, 200. 

28 Fer. Hom. 14.18. 

° Ad. Aut. 3.9. 
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ànokatéotnoev in this passage. Bardy had translated this return as “it 
establishes them again” implying that ‘Theophilus saw this as a return 
to the holy land of the patriarchs. However, Méhat insists that there 
is no indication in Theophilus that this was his intention. Rather, we 
should see the meaning firstly as a release after the trials of Egypt, and 
the return as a secondary nuance.*? 

In the passages of Matt 12.13/Mk 3.5/Lk 6.10, the verb is used 
in the sense of curing a man’s withered hand, which Méhat insists, 
is not a return to health but a curing of someone who was never in 
good health. The meaning is more in the sense of a deliverence from 
disease rather than a return to health. The same sense can be found 
in Philo, where he speaks of “the perfect apokatastasis of the soul”.*! 
Here Philo refers to four stages of life: the formlessness of the first and 
childish stage, the corruption of the second stage, and the curing of 
the soul by philosophy in the third stage, and finally the releasing of 
the soul in the fourth stage. This is not a return to the pristine condi- 
tion of the first stage of life, but a delivery from disease incurred from 
the previous stages. 

On the legal sense, Méhat cites the example of the Shepherd of Hermas 
mentioned above, insisting that the restoration to one’s house after a 
period of exile’? refers to the political and economic re-establishment of 
the house in a broader sense than merely the legal. However, there is no 
indication from Hermas that the house had been in state of prosperity 
beforehand, but rather things took a happier course after one period of 
affliction. Furthermore, it was the latin translators who chose to translate 
anokoadıoravan as restituere, giving the sense of a return to an original 
state. From this also comes the latin formula restituere rem, which is used 
to mark miliary successes, political superiority and economic prosperity 
suceeding a period of the reverse, as in Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit 
rem. Méhat implies, since he does not argue the point, that the idea of 
return or rectification is a latin incursion on a meaning that was not 
necessarily there in the Greek. Hence, the term does not neceesarily 
imply any return to a golden age, but rather the idea of overcoming 
great difficulties, or of ceasing the dangers from which one has been 


3 Mehat, “Apocatastase”, 200. 

°l Her. 293-298. 

32 Note that Origen uses the example of exile to speak of a legal apokatastasis, whereas 
Hermas is using it to refer to a moral apokatastasıs after a period of sinful behaviour. 
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previously facing. Despite this, the notion of a return is the most fre- 
quent meaning applied to the word when translated. 

Since the time of Origen, the doctrine of apokatastasis became highly 
controversial and has generally been thought of as the restoration of 
all rational creatures back to God. For Origen, since “God will be all 
in all (6 Qed¢ navıa Ev nõ&ow)”’, the improvement and correction of 
all rational creatures will take place over great periods of time until 
they are restored into a state of unity. This will continue until the last 
enemy of all, death, will be restored, the implication being that even 
the devil will be restored to God.” For this reason the word has come 
to be understood in terms of a doctrine of “universal salvation”. ‘The 
first notable criticism of the doctrine comes from St. Augustine, who 
criticised such “tender-hearted Christians”, like Origen who believed 
that all things would be saved.” From the time of Origen’s account 
sometime in the first part of the third century, the doctrine itself has 
been treated with the utmost suspicion, which ultimately led to its con- 
demnation by the Church at the Second Council of Constantinople 
in 553. 

The council that addressed the doctrine officially was originally 
convoked in order to treat the Three Chapters controversy, in which 
three members of the Eastern Church were charged with Nestorian- 
ism. In one anathema listing certain other heretics to be dealt with, 
Origen’s name appeared; possibly an interpolation. Consequently, many 
of his doctrines were condemned. Fifteen anathemata were brought 
down against Origen, or more accurately, what has come to be known 
as Origenism, represented most notably by Didymus the Blind and 
Evagrius of Pontus. Most scholars agree that the condemnation arose 
mainly because of the extremist nature of later exponents of Origen’s 
theology rather than as an indictment of Origen himself, who was 
generally well loved in the early Church. 

Nonetheless, the teachings of Origen, who had been dead some 
three hundred years, were accused of being heretical, although no 
formal canon was issued, and to this day there remains some doubt as 


33 1 Cor 15.28. 

3t De Princ. 3.6.5. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa Or Cat. 26.58-74. 

3 De civitate dei 21.17. This is a troublesome description of Origen who was known 
for his steely will, hence the other name he was known by, Adamantius. The view of 
Augustine can also be seen in De gestis Pelagu 10. On Augustine’s ‘hard-lined’ approach 
to this doctrine see Sachs, “Current Eschatology”, 230-31 and Hans Urs von Balthasar 
Dare We Hope ‘That All Men be Saved’? (San Francisco, 1986), 47-72. 
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to how formal the charges were. One of the reasons for this was that 
ten years prior, the fifth synod of Constantinople was convoked for the 
purposes of addressing the ‘problem’ of Origenism. Certain Palestinian 
opponents to Origenist monks managed to convince Emperor Justin- 
ian to write to Mennas, the Patriarch of Constantinople, to convoke 
a Council in 543. The result was that an edict was drawn up point- 
ing out Justinian’s views of certain Origenist errors, which was then 
signed by Pope Vigilius and the Eastern Patriarchs. In any case, most 
of Origen’s distinctive teachings, including the pre-existence of souls, 
the spherical shape of the resurrection body, and the apokatastasıs, were 
labelled heretical.*° 

Interestingly no condemnation was made of Gregory of Nyssa who 
openly taught the doctrine of apokatastasis.”” Most notably for Gregory, 
the apokatastasis was to be understood in terms of the definition of the 
resurrection. The resurrection, he tells us on many occasions, is the 
restoration of man to his original state.” However, like Origen he taught 
that even the devil would be restored, that purification by fire was ame- 
liorative rather than punitive, and that there would be an end to the 
suffering after death “after long periods of time (uaxpats mep1odotc)”.** 
In his De Vita Moses Gregory tells us that even those who have suffered 
condemnation in Gehenna will partake in the final restoration which 
is expected to take place later in the kingdom of heaven.” He also 
speaks of the restoration of all things to the Good in his treatise Jn 
Inscriptiones Psalmorum.*' 

At the turn of last century both Harnack and Tixeront had out- 
lined Origen’s and Gregory of Nyssa’s debt to Clement in regards to 
their doctrines of restoration.“ However, both emphasised their debt 


3 Pre-existence, anathema 13; the spherical shape of the resurrection body, anath- 
ema 10; apokatastasis, anathema 1. See A. Hahn, Biblothek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln 
der alten Kirche (Breslau, 1897), 227-9. 

37 See Sachs, “Current Eschatology”, 230. 

38 Ot dvaotaois otv N Eig tò Apxalov tig Pboewg NUOV ånokatéotaoç (See Anim. 
et res. PG 46.148; 46.156; Virg. PG 12.4; Pulch, PG 9.472; In Eccl, PG 5.296; Hom. Opif, 
PG 188; 224). 

3 Or. catech, PG 26.72. 

© u. Moses PG 2.82. 

"| In Inscriptiones Psalmorum PG 5.155.11. 

+ A. Harnack, Lehrbuch derDogmengeschichte, 3 vols (Freiburg, 1886-9), vol. 1 645-46; 
J. Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes dans Vantiquité chrétienne (Paris, 1905), tome 1 277, 304—05. 
See also G. Müller, “Origenes und die Apokatastasis”, 7X 14 (1958), 174-90. More 
recently see J. Sachs, “Current Eschatology” and “Apokatastasis in Patristic Theology” 
as well as Brian E. Daley, The Hope of the Early Church: A Handbook of Patristic Eschatology 
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to Clement’s idea of God’s fire as one of chastisement or correction 
rather than of punishment, which, as a retaliation for evil, is unbefitting 
God." This is a pronounced aspect of Clement’s doctrine of univer- 
sal salvation and hinges on the tension between an individual soul’s 
freedom to refuse the chastisements of God, over and against God’s 
universal capacity to save all things.** It is a tension between the soul’s 
autonomy and universal salvation, and the point to which the free will 
of someone can be compelled by God to choose repentance, despite 
his endowing us with the freedom to refuse him. 

Méhat points out that a majority of Clement’s references to apoka- 
tastasis are to an eschatological context. Unlike Origen, Clement uses 
the term independent of Scriptural references, never using the verb 
&noka8iotm and ignoring Acts 3.21. This makes it likely that his use 
of the term comes from another source making it difficult to trace the 
nuances Clement employs. In one instance, Méhat claims that Clement 
uses G&verovoig here as almost synonymous with apokatastasis, though 
adding that this does not help in defining apokatastasıs since the mean- 
ing of anapausis is also unclear.*® The only certainty is that it evokes 


(Cambridge, 1991), 44-45 and “The Ripening of Salvation: Hope for Resurrection in 
the Early Church”, Com 17 (1990), 27-49. 

4 St: 7.16.102.4-5. Méhat insists, however, that we should not attempt to find any 
stoic reference to the conflagration in Clement’s doctrine: “Nulle part, a ma connais- 
sance, ni Clément d’Alexandrie, ni Origene n’emploient le mot d’apocatastase quand ils 
se référent a la doctrine stoicienne de la conflagration universelle et du nouveau départ 
de Punivers; ils ne connaissent que le mot bien stoicien de d:aKdopnors. Apocatastase ap- 
partient plutöt a la theorie astronomique de la Grande Année, laquelle n’a que des rap- 
ports accidentels avec la doctrine de la conflagration”. (“Apocatastase”, 198). However, 
I beleive this is a conclusion that results from taking the word in isolation of Clement’s 
full eschatology and the role of the “wise fire” plays in it. See the section on the Death 
to Death below. 

+ Bishop Kaye believed that Clement never resolves this tension (Some Account of the 
Writings of Clement of Alexandria [London, 1835], 255). W.E.G. Floyd disagrees: “Clem- 
ent seems to sail smoothly between the Scylla of human freedom and the Charybdis of 
divine predestination”. (Clement of Alexandria’s Treatment of the Problem of Evil, 28). For an 
in depth discussion on this issue see Sachs, “Current Eschatology”, and von Balthasar’s 
Dare We Hope, which has a section on the apokatastasıs. It must be pointed out though that 
whilst von Balthasar condones a form of Christian universalism, he sees the apokatastasıs 
as a “shibboleth...a term rightly applied to the pantheist systems” of later extremist 
disciples of Origen like Evagrius and Bar Sudali. See “Christian Universalism”, in Word 
and Redemption (New York, 1965), 136. 

* Tn two passages it is used to refer to moral improvement (Str. 2.12.55.5; 2.19.98.2) 
although this later reference clearly has further implications than Méhat claims. In an- 
other two places it is used to refer to the Hebrews’ restoration or release of the Hebrews 
from Babylonian captivity (Str. 1.21.124.3; 140.7). 

1 Str, 2.22.134.4. 
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eschatology, substituting the meaning of “eternal life” in the Pauline 
words of Rom 6.22 for the “restoration of hope”. He takes this as 
evidence, excluding the passage of Str. 2.12.55.5 where the emphasis 
is on penitence, that Clement did not use apokatastasis in the sense of a 
return to a former state, but as an act of an eschatological rehabilita- 
tion of the people of God." 

Méhat takes the passages of Str. 4.22.145.1, Str. 2.22.134.4, 136.3 
and 6 as evidence that the term ought not to be translated as a return, 
restitution or reestablishment as, for example Mondésert does.“ He uses 
the example of the word apodosis, which can be used in the sense of a 
remuneration of something held in deposit. However, while one can 
remunerate goods, one cannot restore hope in the sense of a remu- 
neration of something. Rather, Mehat suggests, we should translate 
apokatastasis much more in the vein of a release instead of a restoration, 
a final payment or a realization of prophecies, audaciously suggesting 
that Origen should have taken lessons in Greek! While Méhat makes 
a valid point about Origen’s possible misconception of Clement’s use 
of the term, making a biblical word a title in the history of heresies as 
he suggests, his article only takes a cursory look at the many Hellenic 
influences present in Clement that suggests that the term is a reaslisation, 
yes, but also a restoration. While these words have different meanings, 
they amount to the same end, with the exception that the latter entails 
a fallen or damaged state in need of reparation. As we shall see this 
is a prominent feature of Clement’s soteriology and eschatology, and 
therefore of his doctrine of apokatastasıs. All humans pre-existed with 
God before the foundation of the world,® therefore Clement’s entire 
theology revolves around what humans must do to repair the damage 
resulting from their fallen state. Restoration is an entirely appropriate 
way to translate the word for this reason alone. 

Beyond these issues, little attention by scholars then or now, has been 
given to Clement’s doctrine of apokatastasis, especially to the peculiar 
aspects of it that did not appear to have been transmitted to Origen 
or Gregory. These are the ideas of the restoration of the elect and the 
restoration of hope, which are the two most prominent aspects around 
which Clement developed his version of the doctrine. Further to this, 


‘7 “Apocatastase”, 204. 
48 SChr 38, pp. 136-137. 
9 Protr. 1.6.4. 
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however, is the idea of how the doctrine is related to the method that 
Clement uses to convey it. We have seen with Clement’s doctrine of 
anamnesis, for instance, that it is intimately related to how Clement 
conveys his material. Coming to the recollection of our pre-existence 
in the eye of God depends on gathering and harmonising the disparate 
material of the Stromateis into a unity reflecting the Word of God, and 
ascending towards universal wisdom in that unity. We have seen that 
Physiology, Cosmogony, and Theology are interdependent doctrines 
and disciplines that guide the seeker to the one true first principle, 
and that the multisystematic way in which Clement’s communicates 
this directs us to this truth without explicitly stating it. We must be 
aware then that his doctrine of apokatastasıs may well bear out this same 
relation between method and doctrine. The material on the doctrine 
is disparate and needs to be gathered together. We need to determine 
whether Clement’s doctrine of restoration is also one that is dependent 
on this method of gathering together. 


6.2. The Unity of Faith and Universal Salvation 


Clement’s doctrine of apokatastasıs begins with the simple imperative of 
the unity of faith espoused in Ephesians 4.13. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the role that faith plays in Clement’s theology in general, but it is 
particularly prevalent in Clement’s universalism. Clement calls faith a 
grace” with an “unfailing energy (Gdiintwtog Evepyeio)” that guides all 
things “to what is universal and simple (eig tò Ka86A00 åvaßıBóbovoa 
tò anAodv)”.! The “unguent of faith”, he says, anoints Christians 
because God desired them to conform to his archetype and throw off 
corruption” as he “trains them in one salvation of faith in God (eig 
Sè thv povótporov tiG Eig TOV Heöv riotems cotnpiav raidayoyâv)”.” 
“Faith will restore (n miotig ünokataothnoen)”,” and those who have faith 
can partake in the “equality of salvation (ts omtnpias thv icótnta)”. 
Faith enrols all people into God’s plan for salvation. “Faith is the one 
universal salvation of humanity (mía xadoAın ts &vOpandtytoO¢ 


50 Sh: 1.7.38.45. 

51 Sh: 2.4.14.3. 

5 Prot, 12.120.5. 
3 Paid. 1.1.1.2. 
54 Sh: 2.20.104.1. 
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cotmpia N niong)”. Clement’s universal view of faith also appears to 
extend beyond the Church’s domain. For instance he claims that “the 
beneficence of God is eternal, and that...equal natural righteousness 
reached all, according to the worth of each several race”.” Earlier 
in the fifth book of the Stromateis, he had announced that all people 
live with faith in a superior being, having the same preconception 
(xpdAnyty), “since the most universal (kaBoArKk@tata) of his operations 
equally pervade all”.”” Again emphasis is placed on faith and faith as 
a pre-conception of God.” According to Clement, God’s beneficence 
manifested itself as an equal natural righteousness to all races by virtue 
of their pre-conception of God.” Christ is Saviour, not merely of some 
and not of others, he tells us elsewhere.” 

There does appear then to be a tension in Clement’s writings about 
the nature of the Church’s universal operations and the universality of 
faith. All people have some pre-conception or faith in a superior being 
and therefore are capable of partaking in the one universal salvation. 
However, this emphasis on faith has its basis in Clement’s belief that 
Christians are a new, peculiar, and universal race born out of, but distinct 
from, the Hebrews and the Greeks. Under the new covenant prepared 
for by the Law of Moses and the philosophy of the Greeks, Christians 
come together for the edification of the body of Christ in the unity 
of faith.°' Though Clement refers to the apokatastasis of the Hebrew 
people and of the temple,” he believes that the one true salvation and 
apokatastasis can only take place under the new covenant. Ultimately 
faith was lacking to the Hebrews, and, as we have already pointed 
out in chapter three, present but unacknowledged or underestimated 
in Greek philosophy. 

He buttresses this argument for faith elsewhere by claiming that 
those who wish to live the true life must know the importance of the 
coming of the Saviour, and learn of the greatness and the newness of 


5 Paid. 1.6.30.2. 

56 Str 5.14.141.1. 

5 St; 5.14.133.8-9. Cf Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 1.10.2. 

58 See p. 89 above. 

5 Cf. Justin Martyr 7 Apol. 46 where all those who live the reasonable life, or by the 
Word are Christians, both prior and posterior to the Advent. The Word was the first- 
born of God and therefore has been present in the world for all time. 

6 Str 7.2.6.6. 

ĉl St: 4.21.132.1 citing Eph 4.13. See also Ecl. 56.3 & 60.2. 

© Str 1.21.124.3-4; Str 1.21.140.7. 

® Str 6.6.47.1. 
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his grace.°' He claims that if the Law of Moses had been sufficient 
to confer eternal life, then there would have been no need for the 
Saviour to come into the world and suffer for us. The Advent of the 
Lord, therefore, brought about a “universal calling to be a peculiar 
race® of righteousness, through the teaching which flows from faith, 
brought together (ovvéyovtoc) by one Lord, the only God of both 
Greeks and barbarians, or rather the whole race of men”. Elsewhere 
he makes this more explicit, claiming that “there is one unchangeable 
gift of salvation given by one God, through one Lord, benefiting in 
many ways”.” Though there is only one “covenant of salvation” since 
the foundation of the world, according to Clement, it was with the 
Advent of Christ that the partition separating the cultural divisions of 
the Greeks and the Hebrews was removed." Faith in the one true God 
ultimately transcends all racial boundaries and distinctions to bring 
about a genuine catholicity. 

It is this catholicity that defines the role of the “ancient and universal 
Church (thy &pyatav Koi KaBoArKkiy ExkAnotav)” according to Clem- 
ent, “collecting as it does into the unity of the one faith, which results 
from the peculiar testaments, or rather the one testament in different 
times, by the will of the one God”. The preaching (xhpvyno) of this 
New Testament had come at a fit time (Ka1pdc), when the Hebrews and 
Greeks were finally ready to receive it.” Christ even preaches to the 
souls in Hades where there took place a “universal movement (kaBoAuKh} 
kivnoıg) and translation through the economy of the Saviour”.’' Hence 
the preaching of the Gospel is a calling to unite in faith and receive 
the promise of salvation. Faith catholicises because it is not racially or 
culturally defined. “By the little grain [of mustard], as it is figuratively 
called, [God] bestows salvation on all humanity abundantly”.” “If 
you have faith as a grain of mustard, you shall remove mountains”, 
therefore “the dead man is raised up in consequence of the power of 


6 QDS. 8.1 citing Jn 1.17. 

9 Cf. Titus 2.14. 

% Sh: 6.17.159.9. See article by D. Kimber Buell, “Race and Universalism in Early 
Christianity”, JECS 10/4 (2002), 429-68. 

°” Str 6.13.106.3-107.1. 

68 Cf Eph. 2.14. 

® Sh: 7.17.107.5. 

St: 6.6.44.1. 
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believing that he would be raised”. Such is Clement’s belief in the 
power of faith to save. 

This does not alleviate the tensions we feel in modern times between 
the church and those who do not declare faith according to the church, 
but it does provide a Christian testimony to an inclusive doctrine of 
faith based on the universal phenomena of the pre-conception of the 
divine. Like Justin Martyr before him, Clement believed the Word was, 
is, and shall be, and was therefore to be understood as an a-historical 
reality as well as a historical phenomenon: the Word that transcends 
the divisions that are brought about when it is historically localised.’* 
This allowed Justin and Clement to see Christ in a much more uni- 
versal sense and see the work of the church and of the unity of faith 
in that light. 

Despite Clement’s belief in a universal faith and its capacity to enrol 
everyone in God’s economy of salvation, this does not excuse the faithful 
from attempting to acquire virtue. The whole economy of salvation 1s 
set out in the seventh book of the Stromates,” from the first principle, 
to the “blessed band of angels, and down to ourselves”. ‘This provides 
the basis for an ecclesiastical hierarchy constructed in imitation of an 
angelic hierarchy, which is itself an imitation of the order of the first, 
second, and third things.” This mention of first, second, and third things 
is an allusion to the second letter of Plato in which he enigmatically 
discusses the nature of the first principle and which elsewhere Clem- 
ent takes to be a description of the Holy Trinity.” The economy of 
salvation laid out here is then placed in the context of Ephesians 4.13 


3 Str 2.11.49.1. 

™ See Ist Apol. 26. This a-historicicity of the Logos leads Clement dangerously close 
to Docetism. Photius accused Clement, among other things, of Docetism (Bibl. Cod. 109 
Kai pt) capkobfvar tov Adyov GAAG óga). Photius was refering to the material in the 
Hypotyposes, but this does find a connection in St: 6.9.71.1-2 where Clement believes 
it ludicrous to suppose that Christ’s resurrection body demanded the normal bodily 
requirements such as food or drink. He appeared in a “phantasmal shape (6oxhoeu”, 
according to Clement, and only partook of these things so that the apostles would not 
hold a different opinion of him. Clement believes that Christ was “kept together by a 
holy energy (dvvépet ovvexouevov yig)”. See J. McLelland, “The Alexandrian Quest 
of the Non-Historical Christ”, CH 37 (1968), 355-64. Bigg writes that the Alexandrians 
“think always less of the historical fact than of the idea, less of the outward sign than of 
the inner truth” (The Christian Platonists, 52). 

® Str 7.2.9.2-10.1. 

© Cf. St: 6.13.107.2 where “the grades here in the Church, of bishops, presbyters, 
deacons, are imitations of the angelic glory”. 

7 Str 5.14.103.1 citing Plato. Ep. 2.312e. 
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where the unity of faith and the acquisition of virtue train souls to the 
“perfect man” for the edification of the Body of Christ. With the whole 
church constructed in imitation of the Holy Trinity, the Father directs 
the salvation of all through the agency of the gnostic.” 

However, whilst faith is the principle that unifies this hierarchical 
structure, the acquisition of “virtue should be the object of voluntary 
choice (aipetodoı tov BovAöuevov)”, “the law from the first”, as Clement 
says, that allows the soul to “consort with the objects of its choice”, be 
it virtue or vice.’ Souls do have the freedom to choose vice to the point 
where they are no longer attracted to the first abode and “fall down to 
the ground”: they can choose not to participate in the unity of faith. 
This issue of choice bears largely on one of the major difficulties theo- 
logians have had with the doctrine of apokatastasıs as it is understood as 
the salvation of all souls. Can a soul freely choose damnation and death, 
despite the Father “directing the salvation of all”? For Clement the 
answer is yes: “Ihe Lord hears the righteous, but the wicked he does 
not save, because they do not desire to know God’. For the Almighty 
(ravtoKp&topa) will not accomplish what is absurd”.® Hence we have 
a fundamental contradiction in Clement’s theology of universalism. On 
the one hand, God bestows on us the freedom to reject him, and yet 
on the other he somehow directs the salvation of all. Gan the human 
soul be compelled to repent in order to be saved? In order to discover 
Clement’s view on this point we need to take a closer look at what he 
believed would happen to souls after death. 


8 Clements contrast with Irenacus must be pointed out here. Clement’s economy of 
salavation is vertical in its application, but also more immediate, whereas Irenaeus’ is 
horizontal and future. Osborn is worth quoting in full here: “For Irenaus there is a still 
a narrative eschatology, a story of how man becomes God by a series of final events. 
Clement has very little final mythology. He is concerned to describe how the new hu- 
manity can be found now. Irenaeus declares in striking words that the glory of God 
is man fully alive. Only Clement gives us an extended account of that new humanity. 
Irenaeus tells us that God became man that man might become God; Clement alone 
gives us detailed decription of the man who is a god walking the earth”. (Clement [2005], 
269). 

” For pistis as a voluntary choosing (npodiipeotic) see also Str 2.2.9.2, which, as Clark 
points out, is distinctly peripatetic (Cf E.N. vi.2.1139b) (Clement’s Use of Aristotle, 23). See 
also W.E.G. Floyd (Clement of Alexandria’s Treatment of the Problem of Evil, 29-30, 33), who 
also connects it with tò abtefobotov, which came into use with the Stoics, particularly, 
Chryssipus. 

8° Str 4.26.170.1. Clement maybe referring to I Kings 8: 32 here. 
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6.3. The Death to Death 


Clement’s account of Christ anointing the feet of Judas Iscariot is 
interesting in this respect. The discussion begins with why Clement feels 
that ointments are unnecessary and promote pleasure and indulgence 
in those who use them. However, he then acknowledges the use of 
ointment in Christ’s ministry. Christ’s feet were anointed by the woman 
in Matthew 26, which Clement takes as a symbol of his teaching and 
suffering as he travels to the ends of the earth, consecrating it with 
the oil on his feet. Clement proffers the idea that the anointed feet 
of Christ also symbolise the apostles whose mission it was to preach 
the Gospel of Christ after receiving “the fragrant unction of the Holy 
Spirit”.®! “Let us adore where his feet stood’,®? that is, where the 
apostles, his feet, arrived, since, preached by them, he came to the 
ends of the earth”.”” Mystically understood, Clement tells us, the oil 
is Christ himself whose mercy extends to all.“ But the ointment with 
which he anointed the feet of the apostles was adulterated oil because 
it was also used to anoint the feet of the traitor Judas.” The anointing 
of the feet of the apostles for their ministry, despite being adulterated 
by Judas, was to ensure that the sweet fragrance of Christ reached all 
the nations of the world and to make Christ known in every place.” 
The feet of Judas were anointed despite his betrayal, and also diffused 
the sweet fragrance of Christ. Despite the oil being adulterated, the 
fragrance nonetheless manifests the knowledge of Christ everywhere. 
Clement finishes this discussion with a quotation from 2 Corinthians 
2.14-16, claiming that Christians are the sweet fragrance of the Lord 
to those who are saved, but importantly, also to those who are lost. The 
fragrance or myrrh of Christ accompanies the soul in the funeral rites 
to ensure safe passage into the afterlife. 

What is crucial about this is that Christ’s fragrance anoints all that 
come into contact with the proclamation of the Gospel through the 
apostles’ ministry, even those who choose death. As Clement adds, 
even the dead are anointed.®’ For those who heed and are saved there 


8! Paid. 2.8.61.3. 

8 Ps 132.7. 

3 Paid. 2.8.62.1. 
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is the sweet fragrance bringing life to life, but in those who are lost, 
the sweet fragrance brings death to death. Clement’s interpretation 
of the anointing of Judas’ feet by Christ is therefore used as a way 
of understanding what is exactly meant by the death to death: the 
fragrance brings about the destruction of death. The anointing of the 
world through the preaching of the Gospel assures the end of death 
itself. Simply put, life results in either case; in the life to life and also 
in the death to death. 

Elsewhere, Clement refers to Christ’s saving effect on the dead in 
terms of another Scriptural metaphor; that of the new song: “Behold 
the might of the new song!... Those, moreover, that were as dead, 
not being partakers of the true life, have come to life again, simply by 
becoming listeners to this song”.®® Though we do not have a full account 
of Clement’s view of the resurrection, this death to death suggests, as 
the author of the Excerpta claims, that “death may be released by death 
and corruption by resurrection”.*’ Those who reject the preaching, as 
Judas did, will somehow yet be restored to life. As with the analogy of 
the magnet diffusing over the steel rings cited above, it is possible for 
some not to remain attracted to the first administrator of all things 
and who choose to fall to the ground. Yet by the reckoning of the 
sweet fragrance of Christ, they may yet be allowed to live, despite their 
choosing to reject God. 

The tension is resolved for Clement by the idea of punishments 
and limitations in the afterlife. Clement likens death to sleep in order 
to demonstrate how the soul remains active without receiving stimula- 
tion from the body.” For Clement, the only difference between sleep 
and death is that on death the soul more fully departs from the body 
than in sleep.” Dreams are a sure indication of the soul’s ability to 
act, more, less or completely independently of the body. The more a 
disembodied soul remains attached to things earthly and bodily, the 
more it is afflicted when at death it is freed from the body, the agency 
through which it experienced addiction. For Clement, souls “although 
darkened by passions, when released from their bodies, are able to 
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perceive more clearly, because of their being no longer obstructed by 
the flesh”.” Indeed the soul “turns in on itself, and has a truer hold of 
intelligence (ppovioews)”.*? However, the over gratification of the body 
in the experience of the passions leads to its own desensitisation, and 
when the soul is released from its somewhat deadened or callused state, 
it is suddenly hypersensitive to the passions it succumbed to in its bodily 
life. The soul receives its meet punishment in ‘feeling’ those passions as 
pains more powerfully than when embodied. Clement elsewhere makes 
reference to certain npeoBdtepo who preferred to receive corrections 
to their soul in the here and now, fearing that after death they would 
receive the punishments all at once, making the intensity of the pain 
too much to withstand.” 

It is with this in mind that Clement interprets Matthew 5:28: “He 
that looks so as to lust, has already committed adultery”.” Lust arises 
within the mind that has not steeled itself against bodily pleasures and 
therefore leaves an impression or image that the soul retains in sleep or 
after death.” Following Plato’s Theaetetus, he tells us that “each deceit, 
by pressing constantly on the soul, impresses its image (torota) on it; 
and the soul unwittingly carries about the image of the passion, which 
takes its rise from the bait and our consent”.” In QD.S., Clement tells 
us that this leads to a form of self-punishment within the soul; an 
“internal persecution (yaAenotatocg Evöodev)” caused by the passions 
ingniting within the soul.” Clement elsewhere claims that these sinners 
are “seared” or “cauterised in conscience” because of wrong choices 
and believing in contrary doctrines.” The images impressed on their 
souls kindle the fire of their own punishment. God is free of blame in 
this respect.'°° Therefore, the soul enters its own persecution: “Earthly 
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wickedness nourished for fuel to the flames”, as Clement writes else- 
where.!”! 

In chapter four we discussed fire as a symbol of knowledge igniting 
in the soul, as it recollects its former state in the light of God. However, 
here it represents the persecution of the sinner. Clement speaks of the 
two-fold nature of fire elsewhere, pointing out both its destructive and its 
nurturing power.'” When scripture speaks of God as a “consuming fire 
(ndp KatavaAtoKov)”,'” is does so to refer both to his power to create, 
to make, to nourish and to save the body and soul. But it also refers 
to God’s power to consume and destroy. Elsewhere, Clement refers to 
this “consuming fire”, as the “wise” or “intelligent fire (np @povipov)” 
that distinguishes the material elements in the soul and burns them 
away.'°* As such this “wise fire” is ignited entirely by the choice of the 
individual concerned, whether it is towards an object of virtue or vice. 
Human free will as expressed through the wise fire is an expression of 
God’s Almighty power to destroy and save simultaneously. 

Ultimately for Clement, human freedom is uncircumscribed because 
it has the power to choose the objects contrary to God to a point where 
the soul can bring about its own destruction in fire. These souls choose 
their own death and ignite the fire of their own internal persecution. 
However, it is exactly in this destruction that the soul’s restoration to 
God is accomplished. This appears contradictory since the soul freely 
chooses its own destruction, but for Clement, the discerning fire is also 
the consuming fire of God. As Clement tells us, the destruction destined 
for damned souls exhibits the “most manifest kindness of God”, his 
“all-potent will (0éAnuc navtoxpatopikdv)”,!° because it is exactly in its 
dissolution that it is restored to God without compulsion. It has freely 
chosen to return to God, albeit in the belief that it was choosing what 
it thought was contrary to God. However, since nothing is ultimately 
contrary to God, '" his kindness and all-potent will resides in the gift of 
free will to humans, while also manifesting the ability to restore them 
to himself despite their choice of death and without circumscribing 
their freedom. This is a very difficult point to communicate, since it 
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would appear to condone the idea that giving in to every form of sin 
is actually a path to salvation. However, this view relies on an under- 
estimation of God’s love for humanity, and also of the acuteness of 
the self-inflicted pain of internal persecution. Sin is its own pain and 
ultimately removes from the soul what it most desires, which is, an 
existence separate from God. Ultimately, its individuality is removed 
by its own attempt to seek individual existence, restored to God’s unity 
in fiery or universal essence. This is a large issue in and of itself, but it 
suffices to highlight God’s power to bring death to death and why the 
wise fire of God was such a potent symbol for Clement.” 

In the last chapter we discussed this universal fire as a symbol of 
God’s power to bring the world into being from non-existence and 
return it to non-existence. '® Souls that choose death and resist God are 
restored to the divine pre-existent state via their own freedom to choose 
what is contrary to God. Since the internal persecution sets alight the 
conflagration within, the soul has chosen self-destruction. However, this 
conflagration is nothing other than fiery or universal essence, which 
Clement sees as symbolic of God’s power. God is free of blame. He 
does not achieve what is absurd, and yet directs the salvation of all by 
allowing all souls to exercise their own free will whilst restoring them 
to himself: He does not force humans to conform to himself and does 
not circumscribe their free will in any respect. This was an important 
disctinction for the gnostic to make. 

In the context of a universal apokatastasis the idea of bringing about 
death to death is discussed in the third book of the Stromateis. In a dis- 
cussion concerning the Gnostic view of the evil nature of the world, 
Clement analyses their interpretation of the words of Salome in the 
Gospel According to the Egyptians. She asks the Lord: “How long shall 
death hold sway”, to which the Lord answers, “As long as women bear 


107 Cf. Origen De Princ. 1.6.3; 3.6.6. 

108 Cf the account of the apokatastasis in Tatian’s Orat. (6.1-2) and Origen’s De Princ. 
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children”.''° Clement takes up the discussion later in the book!!! saying 
that Salome’s words refer to the consummation or end of the world: 


It is probably therefore with reference to the consummation (ovvteAeiac) 
that Salome says: “until when shall men die?”...By natural necessity 
in the divine plan death follows birth, and the coming together of soul 
and body is followed by their dissolution (61éAvotc). If birth exists for 
the sake of learning and knowledge, dissolution leads to restoration 
(Anokataotaoeng 5é N Sivo). As woman is regarded as the cause of 
death because she brings to birth, so also for the same reason she may 
be called the originator of life.!'? 


As sure as death follows birth or the coming together of soul and body 
leads to their dissolution, restoration will assuredly follow dissolution. 
As much as the female is the cause of death, she is also the bringer 
or restorer of life. Though death follows life, the divine plan for the 
world at its consummation is that life will triumph over death and be 
restored. The destruction or consummation of the world will therefore 
lead to the apokatastasis. 

For Clement then, life and death are opposites only for a dualistic 
world subject to human reasoning. From the perspective of divine 
logic, that is theology proper, death is an absence of life, but not its 
complete opposite. The opposite of life is not death but evil: “‘Behold, 
I have set before your eyes good and evil, life and death that you may 
choose life’. For it calls good ‘life’, and the choice of it excellent, and 
the choice of the opposite ‘evil’”.''? The death to death constitutes a 
logical conundrum analogous to the self-invalidation of scepticism!'* 
and to the nature of Satan himself," in that just as scepticism and 
Satan hold within themselves the seeds of their own destruction, so 
too does death lead to its own death.''° The Hindu sage makes this 
clear in his reply to Alexander’s question as to which was the stronger, 
life or death: he simply says: “Life, which withstands such ills”.''’ This 
conundrum is fundamental to Clement’s doctrine of the soul, but it 


110 Str 3.6.45.3. 

1 Str 3.9.63.1-3. 

12 Str 3.9.64.1-3. 

13 St: 5.14.96.5-6 citing Deut. 30:15-20. 

14 Str 8.5.15.2-16.1. 

115 Cf. Matt 12.26. See p. 96 above. 

"© See von Balthasar’s discussion of this conundrum in his chapter entitled “The 
Self-Consumption of Hell”, in Dare We Hope, 134-42. 

"7 Str 6.4.38.2-12. See p. 103 above. 
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also bears an analogy to his doctrine of apokatastasis in that death holds 
no sway where Christ is present. 


6.4. The Life to Life: the Gnostic Parousia 


The gnostic does not undergo fiery torture like the sinner, but freely 
crosses the threshold into the afterlife without fear of internal persecu- 
tion. This, according to Clement, is achieved through knowledge. Using 
the analogy from Plato’s Theaetetus once again, he tells us that the soul 
becomes like the wax that is softened to receive the stamp applied to 
it. Knowledge impresses itself on the soul in the same way that our 
passions do. However, whereas the impressions caused by earthly pas- 
sions sear the conscience and cause the soul’s internal persecution in 
fire, knowledge leads the soul to the good life. The soul must become 
receptive to knowledge and receive it as wax does a stamp; such knowl- 
edge prepares the soul for its separation from the body, allowing it to 
be free of the constraints and addictions of the body. 

Once again dreams offer us a clue to the state of the soul after death, 
for the gnostic will have “sinlessness in dreams”,''? “good conscience”, !”° 
and have “such dreams as are true”.'*! Ultimately it is the cleansed soul 
that is raised to God, having lightened its load of earthly cares through 
training and discipline. Working from Matt 10.39 Clement states that 
the search for knowledge is to die to sin and the earthly life.'”” One who 
gives up earthly life will have it all the greater, and conversely, one who 
lives the earthly life will have it taken away from them. The gnostic life, 
like the Platonic philosopher’s, is a preparation for death.'” 

Following Plato’s Phaedo, Clement insists that the philosophic life 
consists in training oneself to separate the soul from the body. Like 
Socrates, Clement believes that we must not regard death as an evil,'** 
but rather make the separation of the soul from the body the practice 
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of “true philosophy”.'* Elsewhere, Clement speaks of Matthew’s plea 


"8 Cf. Plato Theaet. 191c-e. 

119 Sp: 4.22.142.4. See also Str. 4.22.139.1-5; 7.12.78.5. 
120 St: 2.6.29.4. See also Str. 7.12.78.3; 7.12.79.4—-5. 

121 Paid. 2.9.82.2. 

122 St: 4.6.27.1-3. See also Str. 4.8.56.4-57.1. 

123 St: 4.3.12.5-6 following Plato Phaed. 67d, 80e, 81a. 
124 Str. 4.3.11.2. 
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to “watch, therefore, for you do not know on what day your Lord is 
coming”, in the context of Socrates’ view of the philosophic life, inter- 
preting it to mean, “study how to live, and endeavour to separate the 
soul from the body”.!”° It is a “rational death (AoyiKdg Bávatoç) urging 
the soul away”.'”” It is in the study or practice of death that one learns 
truly how to live, since only one who has let go of the world is free to 
live in it unconstrained by its intrigues and caprices.'** 

But Clement adds a further element to this idea of the practice of 
death that needs to be emphasised to understand how he understood 
the life to life, and which furthers our understanding of his doctrine 
of apokatastasıs. Clement’s gnostic is someone who has made the sepa- 
ration of body and soul a life-long study, but not for the purpose of 
making a smooth transition into the afterlife alone.'” The gnostic has 
attained this state of liberation while still in the flesh.'°° Paradoxically, 
the world has been crucified to such a soul, conversing as if in heaven, 
yet remaining in the flesh. 

There is then, a crucial distinction to be made between the death of 
the soul of the sinner and the death to sin that gnostics seek during their 
lives. Neither refers to physical death, but to different kinds of psychic 
death: the first refers to the decisive choice of sinners to destroy their 
souls, and the second, to the decisive choice of the gnostic to destroy 
passion of the soul and earthly attachment.'*! The life to life is then 
a death to sin while still living in the flesh; living as though “already 
without flesh (coc&pKoc) and already grown holy without this earth”, 
as he says elsewhere.'*? The gnostic is the subject of an underlying 
paradox, but one that is of the utmost importance to Clement. While 
the life of knowledge is the practice of death, this does not mean that 


126 Sh: 5.14.106.1. 

27 Str 7.12.71.3. 

18 This offers us a philosophical interpretation of Matt 16.25-26: “For whoever 
wants to save his life (yoyħv) will lose it, but whoever loses his life for me will find it. 
What good will it be for a man if he gains the whole world, yet forfeits his soul?” 
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the gnostic denies life in the world, nor does it mean that the world is 
an evil place, as certain heretics would have it. Quite the contrary, it is 
crucial that the gnostic attempts to depart from this world in order to 
exist in it without being fettered by earthly passions.'*’ The gnostic is 
someone who utilises the things of the world where necessary, but who 
has kept the soul free from the passions that drag it to earth. Gnostics 
do not seek death to rid themselves of the world per se, but in order to 
train the soul to exist in harmony with it. To put it another way, they 
lose their life in order to live well, that is, to bring life to life. 

It is in this context that Clement sees the gnostic as the embodiment 
of the presence (napovoia) of Christ in the world. Clement describes 
this presence as Wisdom that showed itself by the prophets and which 
Christ himself imparted to the apostles during his Advent. This Wis- 
dom constitutes the essence of the “gnostic tradition” communicated 
through the apostles and which Clement believed was to be continued 
through the gnostic.'** Elsewhere he speaks of Paul’s desire to present 
himself to the Romans in “the fullness of the blessing of Christ”, as 
exemplary of the “gnostic tradition (ywwotikhv napadooıv)” and the 
presence he believed was transmitted by Christ during his Advent.'*° 
Those few who were present when Christ imparted the gnostic tradition 
and had the mystery disclosed to them were in the fullness of Christ, 
manifesting his presence in order to bring faith to all the nations. “But 
knowledge, conveyed from communication through the grace of God 
as a deposit, is entrusted to those who show themselves worthy of it; 
and from it the worth of love beams forth from light to light”.'” The 
gnostic “rejoices in good things present (Gk: napodoıv Ayadotg), and 
is glad on account of those things promised, as if they were already 
present (Nön rapodow)”.'?? Christ “deposited” his grace in the world 
during his Advent, but after his departing, his presence was to be 
maintained in the world through the gnostic tradition. 

Ultimately the presence of the gnostic is the testimony to divine 
truth. The life to life provides proof that death holds no sway for those 
who live in Christ. Continuing the discussion from the third book of 
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the Stromateis mentioned in the last section, Clement discusses the role 
of women in the world, who, according to the false doctrine of Jules 
Cassian and those who later became known as Encratites, bring with 
them death and therefore evil. He discounts their view by recourse to 
Paul’s letter to the Philippians and to his belief that the true gnostic 
life in the flesh is the divine presence: 


In fact the woman who first began transgression was named “Life”! 
because she became responsible for the succession of those who were 
born and fell into sin, the mother of righteous and unrighteous alike, since 
each one of us makes himself either righteous or disobedient. On this 
account I for my part do not think the apostle was expressing disgust at 
life in the flesh when he said: “But with all boldness both now and ever 
Christ shall be magnified in my body, whether by life or by death. For to 
me to live is Christ and to die is gain. If, however, it is to be life in the 
flesh, that also means for me fruitful work. I do not know which I prefer. 
I am constrained on both sides: I have a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better; but to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
your sakes”.!* Here he showed clearly, I think, that the perfect reason for 
departing from the body is love of God, and that if one is to be present 
in the flesh (êv oapKi napovotos) one should give thanks remaining here 
for the sake of those who need salvation.'"! 


The course of life and death is not meant to be denigrated, but exoner- 
ated, and, as Paul’s testimony exemplifies, is accepted with gratitude by 
Clement’s gnostic. The passage from the Philippians expresses Paul’s 
confusion as to which direction he should head, toward death in order 
to live in Christ, or towards life in order to be a living example to 
others in their search for salvation.! He knows that to be with Christ 
would be better, and that death is simply another way of magnifying 
Christ, but his preference is to stay with those who need him. For this 
reason the gnostic remains present in the flesh, giving thanks to God. 
Having gone through this preparation, the gnostic lives in complete 
detachment from the world, “though still detained on earth”, as Clem- 
ent says elsewhere. '* 


139 An allusion to Eve in Gn 3.20, whose name in Hebrew means “life giving”. 


140 Phil 1.20-24. 
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As we claimed in the fourth chapter, gnostics exemplify the sac- 
ramental life, becoming the bread of heaven them selves and whose 
presence the Christian community partakes of and give thanks for. 
The gnostic gives life to life by becoming deified in the flesh. “He 
who listens to the Lord, and follows the prophecy given by him, will 
be formed perfectly in the likeness of the teacher, a god going about 
in flesh (êv oapki nepınoA@v Beöc)”.'* This is the perfect imitation of 
Christ, who, after his transfiguration, was “God in the flesh (Oeög èv 
caprio)”. The deification of the human and the incarnation of Christ 
differ only in the point from which they began, since Christ descended 
from above, and the gnostic ascended from below. “The good man is 
godlike (Beoeıöng) in form and semblance in respect to the soul. And 
on the other hand, God is like man (&v@pmnoetd1js)”.!*° The gnostic, 
like Christ, has bridged the gap between the divine and the human. 

One more element of the significance of the presence of the gnos- 
tic needs to be highlighted. The gnostic lives in the flesh but at the 
same time is free of the flesh, and this is considered a thanksgiving by 
Clement. However, in the following passage we can more readily see 
how it is that the gnostic life becomes sanctified in the light of Christ’s 
presence: 


[The gnostic] asks to live the selected life in the flesh (tov mptopévov Ev TH 
oapki Btov), a gnostic, without flesh (&oapkog), and to reach for the best 
things, and flee from the worse... He follows, on his departure... hasting 
by reason of a good conscience (dyadhv ovveiönotv) to give thanks 
(ebyaptotijoa1); and having got there with Christ shows himself worthy, 
through his purity, to possess by a process of blending, the power of God 
communicated by Christ. For he does not wish to be warm by partici- 
pation in heat, or luminous by participation in flame, but to be wholly 
light (6Ao¢ @@c).!"” 


The gnostic becomes “blended” with, and possesses, the power of God 
through Christ. Clement uses the analogy of fire to demonstrate that 
the gnostic does not merely wish to be warmed by coming near to fire, 
but wishes to be wholly light. Once again, in contrast to the fire of 
internal persecution, the igniting of the soul by divine love secures its 
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passage through fire by becoming fire. The gnostic, Clement tells us, 
is one who has become utterly purified and tested by fire,'*® but who is 
not tormented the way sinners are in their own internal persecution. In 
this sense the igniting of the soul by gnostic study, which we identified 
as the divine spark in chapter four, is in contradistinction to the internal 
persecution of the soul that has given in to the passions. The fire of 
God is simultaneously a destructive power and a salve depending on the 
condition of the soul that enters it. Hence Clement’s analogy: “Honey 
is sweet to those who are well, and bitter to those who are in fever, 
according to the state of susceptibility of those who are affected”.'*° 
The soul that sins becomes fuel for the flames and restored in the fire 
of God, but the gnostic soul can pass through fire without suffering 
torment, becoming the fire of God. As we pointed out in chapter four, 
Clement’s anamnesis ultimately brings the soul to recognise itself as a 
being of light.'” The connection between man and light is no mere 
play on words for Clement, but a full recognition of the significance of 
the presence of Christ embodied in the gnostic’s life in the flesh and 
of being ignited by the love of God. 

To conclude this section on the fate of the soul after death, it is 
apparent that Clement’s distinction between the death to death and the 
life to life bears greatly on the tension between individual sin and God’s 
universal capacity to save. Clement saw that there was no contradiction 
where God’s saving power was concerned: this is unequivocal. The dif 
ficulty he faced was that of understanding how this imperative was to 
be harmonised with the free will of the individual, which was itself the 
gift of God. The soul can freely choose destruction and death in fire 
if it so wishes, but in doing so it is restored by the very same fire that 
destroyed it, not as an individual, but in universal and fiery essence, 
the consuming fire of God. Inverse to this is the life to life where the 
gnostic spends his/her life in the attainment of knowledge, is ignited 
with the divine spark of God, and becomes the living presence of God 
in the world. The very same fire that is persecution and death to the 
sinner, is succour and life for the gnostic. 
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The crucial distinction here is that the sinner is restored universally, 
that is, in the universal conflagration or consummation of the world. 
The gnostic, however, is in some sense restored as an individual whilst 
still embodied, but one who also manifests the glory of God’s univer- 
sal presence in the world. In this way the gnostic represents Christ’s 
universal capacity to save as well. This idea needs clarification and is 
exactly the point on which Clement’s doctrine of apokatastasis hinges. 
The gnostic is an individual, but is also, in some sense, universalised 
by becoming Christ-like. This idea prevails in Clement’s doctrine of 
apokatastasis: a universalism that is inextricably tied to gnostic individu- 
als, or, as Clement calls them, the elect. 


6.5. The Gnostic’s Role in Creation and Restoration 


We began this chapter with Clement’s belief in the universal salvation 
and its connection to the unity of faith, but we have yet to see what 
Clement says explicitly concerning the way the faithful are restored. We 
have seen the way those who choose death are restored universally and 
the way gnostics bring life to life, but in order to understand how the 
simple faithful are restored we need to see how gnostics relate to the 
community of which they are a part. What role do gnostics play in 
the unity of faith and the edification of the Body of Christ? The dif 
ficulty is that Clement does not speak of Acts 3.21 and says very little 
about the restoration of all things. Clement uses the term apokatastasıs 
and its cognates generally to refer to the gnostic elect rather than to 
an eschatological restoration of the universe, or to a restoration of the 
faithful as a whole. Where he does mention or imply a restoration of 
the whole it is through the medium of the restoration of the gnostic. 
Hence, microcosmic and macrocosmic restoration is closely related. 
The whole is restored through the part. Gnostics who come to knowl- 
edge of universals become universal themselves, and in doing so help 
Christ to restore the whole. His concern with educating the Christian 
in knowledge stemmed from a belief that gnostic perfection played a 
unique role the unity of faith and in building up the Body of Christ, 
and also in the restoration of the whole world. Hence, while some 
uses of the apokatastasıs appear to refer simply to the gnostic elect, by 
extension, they have universal implications. 
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6.5.1. The Elect of the Elect 


Gnostics trained in the Wisdom of God constitute the summit of Chris- 
tian intellectual life.'?' In this respect they were the elect around which 
the church revolved. First of all, the church was created when, from the 
Greeks and the Hebrews, there arose the peculiar race of Christians 
who were the “elect race (tò yévog tò €kAeKtov)” for Clement.’ But 
from this elect race it is the gnostic elect who are regarded of highest 
value to it.” They constitute those who are “more elect than the elect 
(t@v EKAEKTOv EkAeKtOTEpoL)”; that is, the elect people drawn from the 
elect race of Christians.'’* As the elect of the elect the gnostic’s time 
in the world is a sojourn,'” before being restored once again to peace 
and immortality.!°° 

For Clement, the elect were “ ‘predestined before the foundation of 
the world’ to be enrolled in the highest adoption”.'”” This may look like 
the predestined elect of the Valentinians and Basilideans, but Clement 
was adamant that his gnostic exercise faith, reason, and free choice in 
order to attain this status.'”” It is clear that we are not to understand the 
predestined elect in the sense of being naturally saved, since, according 
to Clement, even Abraham had to choose to believe the voice of the 
Lord which spoke to him in Mamre promising him and his descendants 
the land of Ganaan.'” Clement posits that Abraham was predestined 
as an elect person, yet had to exercise his choice to believe the voice, 
doing so immediately on hearing it. This is how we are to understand 
the predestination of “the faithful and the elect”.!® 

The issue of free choice is crucial here since while it is the case that 
the elect are distinguished from the elect race of Christians, they are 
not fully distinct from them. This is to say that the exercise of choice 
in the search for the knowledge maintains continuity between gnostics 
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and simple believers. While it may be said that the gnostic can achieve 
knowledge of God above and beyond the capacity of the simple believer, 
the element of choice precludes us from making their abilities distinct 
in the way the predestined elect of the Valentinians and Basilideans 
believed. Unlike the sharp division between spiritual and psychic men 
in the Gnostic systems, Clement always distinguishes his gnostics, but 
never divides them as a race apart. His gnostics play the most active 
role in the salvation of the whole Christian community. 

It is generally in the context of this elect group then that Clement 
speaks of restoring or of restoration. Clement believed that the gnostic 
elect constitute what Matthew referred to as “peacemakers”. ‘They are 
the exemplars of peace in the world who will be “restored in adoption 
(eig vioBeciav Knokataotadnoovtan)”, having come to the knowledge 
that the opposites of creation and all that wars against the disposition 
of the mind are actually under the Providence of God and in beautiful 
harmony.'®! He says that the elect are “made eternal by knowledge”, 
“restored into perfection (eig teAeiösmta AnokadıotauevonN” and rise 
to the “nature of angels” to be “restored on the summit (ev tf &Kpa 
anokataotaceı)”.'” The summit here refers to the eighth grade or 
ogdoad where light conveys the gnostic through the mystic grades 
of progression until it “restores («nokataorhon the pure in heart to 
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the crowning place of rest («vanadoewag)”.'® These phrases all refer 
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to Clement’s gnostics who, on receiving perfection by knowledge, are 
considered “gods going about in a body of flesh”.!°* 

The apokatastasis is also characterised by the acquisition of knowl- 
edge by the elect. In the second chapter we discussed the three saving 
changes that take place in the soul, the first from heathenism to faith, 
the second, from faith to knowledge, and the third, the passage through 
the holy septenary to arrive at the Lord’s mansion.'® In the passage just 
prior to this account, the arrival at the Lord’s mansion is also referred 
to as a process of the elect soul’s restoration: 


Knowledge is therefore quick in purifying, and fit for that acceptable 
transformation to the better. Hence also with ease it removes [the soul] to 
what is akin to the soul, divine and holy, and by its own light conveys man 
through the mystic stages of advancement (tig npoKonüGg TÜG HVOTIKÀÇ) 
till it restores (@rokataotnon) the pure in heart to the crowning place 
of rest, teaching it to gaze on God, face to face, with knowledge and 
comprehension. For in this consists the perfection of the gnostic soul, in 
its being with the Lord, where it is in immediate subjection to Him, after 
rising above all purification and service.!® 


“The mystic stages of advancement” refer to the holy septenary Clem- 
ent goes on to mention in the passage immediately following and 
which we have already identified as the mystagogic phase of his divine 
pedagogy. At the uppermost of these mystic stages sits the Lord’s man- 
sion where the soul is restored to rest.!°” As the uppermost point, this 
mystic stage of rest corresponds with the eighth grade or ogdoad, the 
summit we mentioned in the last paragraph.'® This is the entrance 
into the Holy of Holies spoken of in chapter two where the gnostic 
soul, in imitation of the high priest who brings about propitiation on 
the eighth day according to the testimony of Ezekiel 44.27. It is here 
that the gnostic soul “restores” the gnostic “to the highest rest (eig thv 
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6.5.2. The Deification of the Gnostic 


For Clement the gnostic or elect soul dwells with the Lord, continues as 
his familiar friend, shares the same hearth, bears the cross with the sav- 
iour, and even becomes the Holy of Holies itself.” Like the high priest 
the soul reaches its place of rest in the eighth grade, but in so doing it 
becomes sanctified as the inner sanctuary, once again emphasising that 
the gnostic becomes a living example, or in this case, an adyton to the 
divine presence in the world. The soul is in the immediate vicinity of 
God’s presence which was said to have been contained in the Ark of 
the Covenant.'’' It is in this state that the gnostic is now able endlessly 
to contemplate God. Elsewhere, Clement refers to this as a “restoration 
to everlasting contemplation” (tf Bewpia ti aidi dnokaté&otaots).!” 
Furthermore, in this state gnostics are “called by the appellation of 
gods”, receiving deification as adopted sons of God.'” 

It is important to note that although gnostics can become deified 
and are called gods, this is not to be understood as becoming God in 
essence.'’* The gnostic becomes god-like, but not God, can contemplate 
God, but not fully comprehend the possibilities of God’s essence. As 
we established earlier, God is remote in essence, but by virtue of his 
power is very close to us. The power of God represented by Christ, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, simultaneously represents God’s 
closeness and sympathy towards us, and also his ineffability and invis- 
ibility. The gnostic is deified in the power of God, endlessly ascending 
toward God as rays of light recede into its “inaccessible” source. The 
power of God bridges the abyss separating creature and creator. What 
Clement refers to as the “restoration to everlasting contemplation” is 
necessarily paradoxical because it implies a restoration to some end, 
but it is also a place of insatiability in regards to knowing God. This 
insatiability is an “endless end (téAog &teAedtNTOVv)” as he calls it else- 
where;!? an end where the soul learns of its ultimate relation to God as 


170 St; 2.20.104.3. Elsewhere Clement calls this the “shrine of the soul (tç wuxfig tò 
&dvtov)”. (Paid. 3.2.5.3). 

171 Hence the Hebrew belief that the Ark contained the Shekhinah, the “indwelling”, 
“presence’ or immanence” of God. 

12 Str 7.10.56.6. 

173 See also St: 4.26.171.4. 

'™ Note that, as Butterworth points out, “the title ‘god’ is... never applied by [Clem- 
ent] to angels or men in the same sense as Christ”. (“The Deification of Man in Clem- 
ent of Alexandria”, 161). 

Str 7.10.56.33 Str 2.22.134.1-3. 
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divine and immortal on the one hand, and created and mortal on the 
other; capable of intimacy with him, yet separated by an unbridgeable 
abyss. Hence, “complete restoration (ù navreAv anokataortaocıg)” follows 
insatiable contemplation, which is also a “boundless joy”.'”° This is the 
state of someone who is grasping towards “the light inaccessible”, and 
who therefore endlessly ascends on the rays of God’s light, or, to put it 
another way, knows God’s immanent power, but who continually strives 
for transcendence with God in essence.” The gnostic deification can 
only be understood in the context of God’s power and essence. 

Another important point needs to be emphasised at this juncture. 
In attaining the eighth grade the gnostic is restored and deified in the 
greatness of Christ. In replication of Christ’s resurrection, this deifica- 
tion is also a return to the first day of creation: it represents a return 
to the first principle, the arché of Genesis. This is not the unbeginning 
principle (&vapxoc), or God in essence, but the manifestation of God’s 
power. In this sense, the deification of the gnostic soul also means that 
it becomes a co-worker in creation with Christ.'’? Clement expresses 
this, not in terms of arché, but in terms of the gnostic becoming a unity 
or monad. To see this connection we first of all need to reiterate what 
Clement says about the monad in the cosmogonic principle of Genesis 1, 
which we spoke of in the last chapter.'”” The monad constitutes the 
point where the light of the divine fiat brings about the material 
cosmogony after the pattern of the invisible heaven and incorporeal 
earth. To express this by means of what we have already established 
of the self-generating first principle, it is the point where the anarchos 
becomes arché, in order to give visibility and form to that which was 
invisible and formless. 

However, Clement speaks of the monad elsewhere in terms of the 
unifying principle to which the gnostic soul aspires. When the soul 
becomes impassible and is not swayed back and forth by the desires, 


176 St: 6.9.75.1-2. Elsewhere referred to as “insatiable vision (Gk: &kdpeotov... 
Béav)”. (Str 7.3.13.1). 

17 As Daniélou states, this gnosis “resembles not a transient vision but rather a sta- 
ble condition which partakes in advance of the nature of eternal life”. (Gospel Message, 
450). 

178 On the surface this appears dangerously close to the criticism that Clement him- 
self makes against the Valentinian pneumatikor. On this distinction see E. Proctor, Chris- 
tian Controversy in Alexandria: Clement’s Polemic Against the Basilideans and Valentinians (New 
York, 1995), 69. 

19 St: 514.93.4-94.3. See p. 148 above. 
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it will become an “unmixed oneness (&ypåvtæç novadırög)”,'? but in 
so doing it has attained to a unity with Christ: 


Therefore also to believe in [Christ], and by him, is to become one 
(uovaðıkóv), being indissolubly united in him; and to disbelieve is to be 
separated, disjoined, divided. '®' 


Again, one can see the imagery of communion working here. To believe 
in Christ is to become united to him in oneness, and to disbelieve is to 
become divided from him and scattered. Just as Christ is the one, so 
the person who believes will become one. 

Elsewhere, Clement claims that “God is one (Ev), and beyond the one 
and above the monad itself”.'#? Christ is both &vapyog and transcendent, 
but also év &pxf, the monad as the immanent principle of creation. 
This idea reiterates Clement’s distinction of God in essence and in 
power. The gnostic is capable of possessing, “by a process of blending 
(avaKpaow), the power of God communicated by Christ”,'? but, like 
any other of God’s creatures, is incapable of unifying in essence with 
God, who bears no natural relation to us. The monad represents that 
point of unity in the power of God to which the gnostic can aim.'** 

Nonetheless, by becoming one with Christ in the power of God 
the gnostic is unified in the principle of creation itself and therefore 
participates in Christ’s work in bringing things into harmony. 


Let us hurry to salvation, to regeneration; let us who are many hurry that 
we may be brought together into one love (eig iav &yánrny ovvayxOfivan), 
according to the essential unity of the monad (kata thv tig Hovaductic 
ovotas Evacıw); and by being made good let us analogously pursue unity, 
seeking after the good monad. The union of many in one, issuing in the 
production of divine harmony out of a medley of sounds (noAveavias) 
and scattering becomes one symphony (pia ovpowvia) following one 
choir-leader and teacher, the Word.'® 


180 St: 4.23.152.1. 

181 Sir. 4.25.157.1-3. 
Paid. 1.8.71.2. 
St, 7.12.79.2—5. 
This view of the Monad was probably Clement’s defence against the Carpocra- 
tians, whose false view of the Monad, as far as we can tell, led to the belief that if the 
soul could become united with Christ, then it was therefore consubstantial with God 
(Str 3.2.5.3). 

'85 Prot: 9.88.23. 
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This symphony is a major theme at the beginning of the Protreptikos 
where Clement discusses the new song brought into the world by the 
coming of Christ. The symphony of the new song is a metaphor for 
the composition of the world into a melodious order,'® in which the 
gnostic participates in unison with Christ, in the work of creation itself. 
When the soul hurries to salvation and regeneration, to come together 
in the “one love” of the monad, it partakes of the creative work of 
God. Clement claims that gnostics become the “causes (attıoı) of their 
own salvation”'®’ and goes as far as to say that “the gnostic even makes 
and creates himself (vai unv e@vıov «tiCer Kai Snprovpyet)”.'™ 

By glorifying the resurrection of Christ in them selves,” gnostics 
participate in the first cosmogonic act of Christ as the Word of God. 
This is most explicitly related by Clement in his discussions concerning 
the unity of the monad, which simultaneously represents the point of 
light by which the divine creates the world of itself, and the oneness 
to which the soul aspires. It represents the point at which the unity of 
God becomes the manifold things of creation, and also the point at 
which the human soul, subject to the disparities of the manifold cre- 
ation, is restored and becomes one with Christ. Finally, Clement uses 
the analogy of the symphony to show how in the monad, the soul joins 
in the choir to sing the song of creation with Christ at its head. The 
symbols of light and sound merge in the gnostic as they do in Christ’s 
cosmogonic work. Ultimately, however, what Clement is conveying is 
that gnostics, above all others and in accordance with their ability to 
ascend to the highest of God’s many mansions, are “fellow-workers 
(ovvepyot) in the ineffable administration and service” of God.'*° The 
presence of the gnostic in the world is also testimony to the creative 
work of God for the salvation of the whole world. 


6.5.3. The Restoration of the Elect 


To return to the issue of the elect of the elect in relation to the “unity 
of faith”, Clement was assured of the gnostic’s role in the edification 
of the body of Christ and in the restoration. Drawing on Ephesians 
4.11-13, coming to knowledge of the Son of God, to become the perfect 


186 Prot, 1.5.1. 

187 Sh: 6.15.122.3. 
188 Sh: 7.3.13.3. 
189 Sh: 7.12.76.4. 
19 Str 4.6.37.1. 
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man,!” Clement tells us that we are to strive to be as perfect as we can 
while remaining behind in the flesh (kai teAerodo8a1 ag ötı UcALOTO 
ETL EV OUAPKL KATAMEVOVTAC), to study the will of God until we reach 
the restoration (&noxaté&otaow) of perfect nobleness in the fullness 
of Christ. This is the completion of our training." The unity of faith 
is dependent on the role of the gnostic as an exemplar of perfection, 
and in this way the unity of faith is restored to the fullness of Christ. 
Clement’s gnostic is not a mere participant in faith, but is actually its 
core, or the goal to which it should aim.'” 

In this way the gnostic is crucial to the restoration of the whole com- 
munity of the faithful. Clement makes it clear that the gnostic, though 
only one person, is of equal value with the people.'** Since God has 
reconciled the gnostic to himself, the gnostic is honoured equally with 
the people, being restored (4noxataotoBeic) to his original condition 
with God, and from this “the whole is called from the part (kaAettat dé 
Kal EK pépovg tò nav)”. Here the reconciliation of the one leads to the 
summoning of the whole people. The implication of this, however, is 
that when gnostics are reconciled to God they have achieved something 
of universal value. In effect, the reconciliation to God means that the 
gnostics have gained something of God’s universal restorative power 
that summons all things to him. Like the magnetic attraction of the 
Hereclean stone that Clement uses as a symbol of the Holy Spirit in 
the seventh book of the Stromateis,'”° gnostics become an attractive force 
of God by becoming universally valuable. We have already examined 
how the gnostic is the one who attains to the eighth grade, the realm 
of universals “which Plato called the region of ideas, having learned 


from Moses that it was a place which contained all things universally”.'” 


191! "The perfect man is genderless, yet still referred to as “man”. See St: 6.12.100.3: 
“For souls, themselves by themselves, are equal. Souls are neither male (&ppeves) nor 
female (OnAeıoı), when they no longer marry or are given in marriage. And is not wom- 
an translated into man (Koi ph tı odrwg uerarideron eig tov &vöpa 7 yvvn), when she has 
become equally unfeminine (&@)Avvtos), and manly (&vöpıh), and perfect?” Clement 
appears to follow the Gnostic view here Cf. Exc. 21.1-22.2; 79-80.1. 

192 Str 4.21.132.1-2. 

19 See also St: 4.16.100.2. 

194 Str 2.19.98.2. Van den Hoek claims that Clement is paraphrasing Philo’s com- 
mentary on Deut. 30.11-14; 26.17 here, but that he diverts Philo’s ethical discourse of 
singularity and multitude to an eschatological one; a restoration of mankind developed 
in conjunction with Eph 4.11f. She cites Str. 2.22.134.2 & Str 4.21.132.1 as evidence of 
this (Clement of Alexandria, 103-4). See also Méhat, “Apocatastase”, 204. 

19 Six 7.2.9.4. 

196 Str 5.11.73.1-74.1. 
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As Clement writes, man, “composed of body and soul, is a universe 
in miniature (tòv ouikpov KÖouov)”,'”” but it is the gnostic who has 
come to fulfil this potential. Reconciliation to God means the gnostic 
becomes an active restorative presence to all human beings. 

Though not mentioning the apokatastasıs directly, the notion that 
the gnostic is the elect of the elect and the agent through whom the 
whole is restored is powerfully represented in the homiletic treatise, 
Quis Dives Salvetur?'” All the faithful are “godlike (eonpeneic)”, but 
there are, however, “some more elect than the elect (t®v éxAeKtOv 
ékAektotepot)”’, who, having drawn them selves like ships to a beach out 
of the flux of the world, hold within themselves the “ineffable myster- 
ies (tà &VEKAGANTA wuornpia)” and “whom the Word calls ‘the light 
of the world’, and ‘the salt of the earth’”.?°° Clement refers to these 
more elect souls as the seed (Gk: on£puo). The plural éxAextotepot, 
becomes the singular of both light and seed, suggesting that they are 
united in one with Christ. Clement tells us that all things are “held 
together (ovvéyetat)” so long as the seed remains. However, when that 
seed is “gathered (svvax8évtoc)” “all these things shall be very quickly 
dissolved (adtod navra táyiota Avßnoeran)”. This seed exists on the 
earth as a sojourner just as Christ did during his Advent, but during 
its time here maintains the creative work of the Word of God, without 
which all things would dissolve. That is to say that when the gnostic 
seed is gathered the world will cease to be. As the light of the world, 
the elect represent the light of the divine fiat that, as we mentioned 
in regard to the monad, is the principle of creation. This is further 
emphasised when the light metaphor changes to that of a seed that 
is in the image and likeness and the “true son and heir” of God with 
Christ. This once again emphasises the role of the gnostic in the unity 
of faith, but also reinforces the idea that the gnostic is one who has 
undergone a universal transformation, being counted equally with the 
whole people and on which the world itself depends to continue. 


197 Protr. 1.5.3. 

198 Philosophically speaking, this micro/macrocosmic transformation takes place 
when knowing a thing is to become that thing, where epistemology and ontology are 
one and the same thing. To know the universal is to be the universal. We will return to 
this issue in the last section of this chapter. 

9 QD.S. 36.1-3. Cf. Matt 24.31/Mk 13.27. See also Justin LApol. 28.2-3. 

200 Matt 5.13-14. 
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This idea is further confirmed by the discussion concerning the 
words of Salome in the third book of the Stromateis. The entire world 
is dependent upon the restoration of the gnostic elect: 


Those who are opposed to God’s creation, disparaging it under the 
fair name of continence, also quote the words of Salome, which we 
mentioned earlier. They are found, I believe, in the Gospel According to the 
Egyptians. They say that the Saviour himself said “I came to destroy the 
works of the female”, meaning by “female”, desire, and “works”, birth 
and death. What then would they say? Has this destruction in fact been 
accomplished? They could not say so, for the world continues exactly as 
before. Yet the Lord did not lie. For in truth he did destroy the works 
of desire, love of money, contentiousness, vanity, mad lust for women, 
pederasty, gluttony, licentiousness, and similar vices. Their birth is the 
soul’s death, since then we are “dead in sins”.™®! And this is the incon- 
tinence referred to as “female”. Birth and death chiefly involved in the 
creation must necessarily continue until the achievement of complete 
separation and the restoration of the elect (dnokatuotaoewg EKAoyis), 
on whose account even the beings mingled with the world are restored 
to the proper condition.” 


This is perhaps the most crucial passage concerning Clement’s doctrine 
of apokatastasıs. The passage claims that when Christ said that he had 
come to destroy the works of the female, he did not lie. However, since 
the world continues as it did before this would suggest otherwise. The 
list of sins he mentions still take place, yet since the coming of Christ, 
the perpetrators are, in some sense, dead. This is evidenced by the 
passage from Ephesians that claims that to give birth to sins is to be 
dead in them, not bodily, but morally and psychically.* In other words, 
the life of sin is a form of death, but despite this the world seemingly 


201 Eph 2.5. 

202 St: 3.9.63.1—4 (tr. Chadwick slightly modified) Note the Méhat suggests that it is 
difficult to distinguish whether this reference to the restoration of the elect is difficult 
to distinguish as either Valentinian or Clementine, and therefore does not treat its full 
implications (“Apocatastase”, 204). However, the reference to the restoration of the elect 
clearly comes in Clement’s correction of the heretical view and is therefore his view, and 
is eschatologically significant. See also Str. 2.8.37.6. 

203 As Casey said: “death is more a moral than a physical concept” for Clement 
(“Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Platonism”, 55). The death 
of the soul is mentioned immediately following the passage just quoted at Str. 3.9.64.1. 
Though not as explicit as Tatian (Orat. 13), Clement leaves open the possibility of the 
soul’s death. As R.McL. Wilson says, “If [the soul] continues alone, it tends downward 
towards matter, and dies together with the flesh”. (“The Early History of the Exegesis 
of Gen. 1.26”, SP 1 (1957), 420-37). Plato’s discussion in the Phaedo (81c-e) on the im- 
mortality of the soul leans in this direction, but is fully denied in Rep. 608d ff 
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continues as it did before. Despite the fact that these sins continue to 
take place, something significant occurred with the Advent of Christ in 
the world. It caused a kind of cosmic inversion whereby the life of sin 
appears merely as the semblance of life, and is really a form of death. 
Life is death and death is life, a concept that clarifies the death to death 
and the life to life of 2 Corinthians 2.16. It also helps us appreciate the 
theory behind the Christian attempt to eschew life in this world for life 
in another, but in doing so helps them gain a greater life in this world. 
The Christian is asked to leave the world in order to return to it and 
live properly. Life appears to continue and will do so until such time 
as the restoration of the elect, that is, when the seed is gathered and 
the world undergoes dissolution. 

The implication is that the world continues so long as the elect main- 
tain the presence of Christ to the world and continue to communicate 
the gnostic tradition. The gnostic is therefore crucial to the salvation 
of the unity of faith and to the world. The gnostic life is esoteric, yet 
for Clement the fact that truth was so difficult to attain meant that the 
search for it should be accorded the highest respect, and that a person 
who seeks for knowledge was therefore indispensable to the Christian 
community. Christ as teacher or educator is “the guide of all human- 
ity”, but this is accomplished through those who allow themselves 
to be fully taught in the ways of God. Hence the esoteric life acts as 
the medium through which universal adherence to the Word of God 
could be accomplished.” In what can usefully be summed up in the 
paradoxical phrase, “esoteric universalism’, Clement wanted to ensure 
that the Christian community maintained its gnostic tradition by con- 
tinuing to initiate its elect souls into the mysteries of God.” If such a 
tradition were to be broken, the result for Clement, would quite literally 
be catastrophic for the world. 


208 Paid. 1.7.55.2. 

2 Plato believed that when the soul regains the wings it lost when it came into con- 
tact with matter, it “soars high and administers the entire world” (Phdr. 246 c). Plotinus 
later used this passage to talk about regaining the human archetype and the creative 
power that goes along with rediscovering one’s universal being: “it soars high and ad- 
ministers the entire world’: becoming the all it is the maker of all”. (Enn. 5.8.7). 

206 See my article: “The Restoration of the Elect: Clement of Alexandria’s Doctrine 
of Apokatastasis”, SP 41 (2006), 169-174. The same conclusion was reached by Wyrwa in 
regards to the gnostic’s role in the Christian community. “Religiöses Lernen”, 271. 
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6.5.4. The Restoration of Hope 


One last point needs to be made concerning Clement’s doctrine of 
apokatastasıs. We have seen Clement refer to the restoration in connec- 
tion with rest and immortality, with adoption, with everlasting con- 
templation, and most importantly with the elect, but he also mentions 
it in relation to hope. He writes: “Now hope is synonymous with the 
recompense and the restoration of hope (¿Aric de OMOVOLMSs kai N THIS 
eAnidos ànóðooç TE kal ANOKATACTAOLG)”.” Elsewhere he writes: “For 
the restoration of hope is called by the same name, hope (ñ yàp fig 
EANLÖOG ATOKATKOTASIG OMOVOHOS niç eipytat)”.*°? For Clement, 
to live in hope is to be already restored because one has secured the 
promise that awaits one in the after life as a present reality, that is, in 
the here and now. “Such a one has obtained rest (dvarnenadodaı), hav- 
ing received the hope for which he hoped”, and this Clement also calls 
the “restoration of the promise (ts émayyeAtac AnoKatdoraoıv)”.” 
It is a rest that resides in hope and promise of rest, and, furthermore, 
can take place while we are still present in our bodies.”!° Once again, 
this is the prerogative of the gnostic alone. 

Clement therefore places hope in the context of the restoration, 
emphasising its two-fold nature. Drawing on Romans 6.22 and 5.4, 
Clement describes how Paul spoke of a two-fold hope as that which is 
expected and that which is received. This is the “the restoration of the 
hope (tnv tig E&Antdog &noKatéotaoww)”.”"! It is in this two-fold hope, 
in which living the life of hope is also to be restored in hope, that 
Clement sees our fullest assimilation to Christ. This state of living the 
future as though already present, is the perfect state of rest, and can 
be achieved by living according to the commandments of God. 

It is difficult to see how this perfection of hope differs from the 
perfection of faith in this regard, but certain passages do offer us a 
distinction. Clement follows the order of importance suggested in 
1 Corinthians 13.13, beginning with faith, proceeding to hope, and cul- 
minating in the greatest, love or charity. He claims that faith is the body 
of Christ, a motif we have already discussed in regards to Ephesians 
4, and hope is the soul of that body. The Lord is flesh and blood and, 


207 Str 4.22.145.1. 
208 Sh: 2.22.136.4. 
20 Sh: 2.22.163.6. 
210 Str 6.6.49.3. 

11 Sh: 2.22.134.3—4. 
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according to Clement, when he asked us to eat of his flesh and drink 
of his blood,?'? he was symbolically referring to his body of faith and 
his soul of hope. “For in reality, the blood of faith is hope, in which 
faith is held together (ovvéyetat) as by soul. And when hope expires, 
it is as if blood flowed forth, and the vitality of faith is destroyed”.?" 
Hope is the living principle of the faith, without which faith would 
be lifeless. Faith is the foundation, but is held together by the hope 
or expectation that the object of faith will be delivered. Individually 
speaking hope is what binds the mind to that which it contemplates; 
as a community, hope therefore constitutes the element that binds the 
unity of faith to that at which it aims. Hope, like faith, therefore, is 
twofold. It can, like simple faith, merely lead to opinion,?'* but it is also 
an intellectual apprehension of the thing sought for. Clement draws on 
the presocratic Parmenides, whom he believes refered to hope by sug- 
gesting that he who hopes and believes, sees intellectual objects.”’” The 
mind hopes to receive something that zs, but the hope is not detached 
from the thing that zs. In other words, the hope that something is, has 
a substantial relation to that which is. It appears that Clement is fol- 
lowing Parmenides’ line of argument that says that “thinking (voetv) 
and being (eivaı) are the same thing”.?!% Clement’s reference suggests 
that the hope has a kind of hypostatic relation to that which is hoped 
for, in the same sense that to think that something is must also mean 
that the thing exists. However, to distinguish this from believing that we 
can hope or think something into material being, Clement argues that 
this relation takes place in the mind, the realm of the real, and not in 
the realm of the senses. Furthermore, it is exactly the mind that is the 
“distinctive form” by which both God and humans are characterised, 
and therefore is the realm of real existences.” 

Parmenides’ belief that thinking and being are the same is slightly 
altered by Clement in order to justify hope as an intellectual apprehension 


212 Jn 6.54. 

213° Paid. 1.6.38.2. 

214 Str 8.3.5.2-3. See also Str 2.22.143.4 which speaks of a “twofold hope (vrth 
éAric)”. 

2 ie 5.2.15.5-16.1. Parmenides DK 28 B4. 

216 DK 28 B3 quoted at Str 6.2.23.3. See also Plotinus Enn. 5.1.8. On this enig- 
matic fragment of Parmenides see Kirk, Raven and Schofield, The Presocratic Philosophers, 
2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1983), 246 n. 2. 

217 St: 6.9.72.2. 
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that a future reward can be gained in the present life.” He would 
be just as happy saying “hoping and being are the same thing”. “He 
who by love”, he writes, “is already in the midst of that in which he is 
destined to be and has the anticipated hope by knowledge (tnv éAntda 
TPOEAN OS dià ts Yv@oEeWs), does not desire anything, having as far 
as possible, the very thing desired”.?!” Hence, hope is synonymous with 
the restoration of hope. Yet, like the perfection of faith, which has its 
basis and an incumbent need to build an intelligent faith on that basis, 
hope is simultaneously both complete and lacking, and the attainment 
of our knowledge of God is dependent upon this disjuncture. “For 
neither have we attained all, nor do we lack all”.”?° Hence there is an 
imperative to regain what we have lost or forgotten. 

Whatever the subtle differences between faith and hope, and consider- 
ing that a majority of Clement’s references to the apokatastasis refer to 
the elect, the restoration of hope is most likely another reference to the 
faithful’s reliance on the gnostic’s universal restorative presence in the 
world. Gnostics have the capacity to be restored in hope in the present 
and who communicate that hope to others as a living presence. They 
are an elite precisely because they choose to strive for knowledge in a 
way that few do, in order to know how to live life according to God 
and to exemplify Christ’s presence in the world, benefiting all Christians 
by doing so. This is what Clement describes as “gnostic love (ywwotum 
ayarn)”,- the love that is the culmination of the “sacred triad” of 1 
Corinthians 13.13, and which leads on to “rational gnosis”.??? It is the 
knowledge of God that is a good in itself, which brings about assimila- 
tion with the divine. 


6.6. Conclusion 


Lastly, a crucial analogy arises between Clement’s doctrine of restora- 
tion and the method he uses to achieve an understanding of it. The 
apokatastasis is achieved by all things being in some way attracted to 


218 Cf. Heb 11.1 which would seem to be the reverse of what Clement is claiming in 
regards to the slightly different role of faith and hope. 

219 Str 6.9.73.4. 

20 Eel. 12.1. Cf. Plato Epin. 973c quoted by Clement St: 5.1.7.6. “There is a good 
hope that after death I shall attain all”. 

21 Str 6.9.75.2. 

222 Sh: 4.7.54.1. 
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the gnostic; that is, that the gnostic acts as the Christ-like agent in the 
world drawing all things to itself and restoring them in Christ. Like 
the doctrine of anamnesis, the process is one of gathering in and of 
lifting up. The inward and upward movements have their analogy, 
therefore, in the process by which the gnostic gathers the seeds of 
doctrines contained in the Stromates. The agricultural imagery of the 
harvest that we have seen Clement use to refer to gathering the seeds 
of truth dispersed throughout his Stromateis equally applies to the affinity 
with which people are attracted to the piety of the gnostic and draw 
benefits from the fruits they yield.” These are not just the figurative 
seeds that represent the doctrines of the Word dispersed throughout a 
written work and left to be gathered in, but people, “the fruits of men” 
who, by virtue of the gnostics’ piety, have come to believe.””* The fields 
of the Stromateis represent, not only the field of ideas through which 
the gnostic searches for the truth, but the whole world throughout 
which the Word of God has been dispersed. ‘The gnostic is the farmer 
or husbandman, or rather a worker of the earth and a synergist with 
God securing the salvation of all humankind. 

Gnostics are the “husbandmen of faith (tì riotewg yewpyotc) 
Clement tells us, who gather the seeds of the faith as a farmer does his 
crop. In the context of the elect person’s role in the unity of faith, the 
analogy suggests that as the “husbandmen of faith”, the elect gather 
the faithful about them, embodying and emanating God’s saving grace. 
However, he is also speaking of the seeds of truth dispersed throughout 
the Stromateis. The doctrine of restoration is analogous to the method 
by which the gnostic gathers the seeds of truth in the Stromateis itself. 
Just as the genuine seeker gathers the seeds of truth, so too does the 
gnostic act as the attractive power of the Holy Spirit to bind the faithful 
together. This is the underlying purpose of Clement’s writing anything 
at all. With the absence of apostles in the world to transmit the gnostic 
tradition orally, God’s presence had to be maintained in such a way as 
to attract those with a gnostic propensity so that his saving work could 
°° But at the same time, this gnostic study is for the benefit of 
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continue. 


223 Str. 7.1.3.5-6. See also Str. 6.15.118.2; Str 2.18.95.2-96.2 as well as Str. 7.12.74.1— 
2 which speaks of “the divine husbandman (Oetog yenpyög)”. 

224 See also Paid. 2.10.83.1-2. 

>35 Str 1.1.18.2. 

226 Str. 7.12.77.4. 
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all those who come into contact with such people, who are dependent 
on the gnostic for salvation and restoration. 

In this respect Clement is espousing an esotericism distinct from 
Gnosticism. The elect are not naturally saved, nor exempt from respon- 
sibilities to the religious community despite being predestined, and they 
are not the only ones to reap the benefits of God’s saving grace. The 
gnostic is more or less distinguished from simple believers, but never 
distinct from them. This is an important point that Clement strove to 
communicate: the gnostic chooses to search for the knowledge of God 
and as such is distinguished from others only insomuch as they have 
the capacity to receive higher teachings. Clement’s gnostics are not an 
elect race apart from other Christians, predestined to be saved while 
others fail, but rather predestined because they have chosen to submit 
fully to the grace of salvation: a grace that is communicated through 
the gnostic to all.” Knowledge is in no sense a self-serving exercise, 
but wholly philanthropic in this respect.” As Bigg aptly put it, Clement 
is “above all things a Missionary”.”” His esoteric universalism teaches 
a universal salvation that requires the continuing initiation of its elect 
persons, and their ability to communicate the “grace of knowledge”””" 
to all. 


27 This crucial distinction between Clement’s gnosticism and heretical Gnosticism 
is pointed out by McGinn (The Foundations of Mysticism, 103), who directs the reader to 
the Camelot’s treatment of this tension in Clement’s writings (Fot et gnose, 43-48, 87-88, 
92-95, 141-42). 

23 Kovacs follows Méhat’s view that the gnostic should not be viewed as a mere 
“solitary dreamer”, (Etudes, 60-61) but one whose pedagogical task is to care for the 
souls of his neighbours (“Divine Pedagogy”, 17). However, Clement in my view, believes 
the gnostic’s duty of care extends far beyond this as well. This view contrasts with that 
of Casey’s who, in the 20s, had insisted that Clement held that “salvation was open to 
all but achieved by few”, and concludes that Clement’s universalism was “pessimistic”. 
(“Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Platonism”, 53 n. 40). This 
is to underestimate Clement’s faith in the human ability to become a universal agent in 
God’s economy of salvation (Cf. Str 7.7.41.6-7; 7.9.52.1-2; 7.13.81.4-7). 

22 The Christian Platonists, 47. 

230 Sh: 5.11.71.5. 
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Broaching the subject of Clement’s didactic efficacy through an exami- 
nation of his method and doctrine has allowed us to see the important 
implications of his work. If one examines method alone, one is left 
without a sense of what is to be achieved by it, and if one examines 
doctrine alone, one is left without an effective means of realising it. In 
Clement’s writing the two work together in a teaching which does not 
leave the initiate with a pre-formulated understanding of what is meant 
by certain doctrines, but with a sense of what is required to realise 
them fully within the soul. This is not simply intellectual work, but a 
life coupled with the moral imperative of the salvation of others: “a 
life calculated to inspire trust towards those without”.' The efficacy of 
doctrine is entirely dependent on this internal realisation of the initiate, 
which is made present to us by the gnostic tradition handed down by 
Christ during his Advent. This realisation of the initiate is the fullest 
expression of living in the image of Christ for Clement: the soul that 
has gathered together the Word of God to become the embodiment 
of those doctrines. 

This has profound implications for the way we are to understand 
doctrine. For Clement, the idea of a fully defined, a fully formulated 
or written doctrine would have been entirely against the grain of his 
pedagogy. He deferred to Socrates’ view that writing was detrimental 
to both wisdom and memory and that if we are to continue to recall 
the life of Christ as a presence in our lives, gnosis, the knowing of 
things both human and divine, is our greatest hope. In the absence of 
an oral teaching, Clement saw his role as transmitting the unwritten 
primordial tradition of the ancients into writing. He set about putting 
this tradition down in a way that simultaneously concealed the truth 
from those who were not capable of receiving it, and revealed it to 
those whom the Word had sought out to receive it. As a result, the 
literary form of the Séomateis is utterly implicated in the development 


' St 7.8.51.2. Thus Wyrwa: “Damit ist gegeben, dass religiöses Lernen niemals 
bloß eine intellektuelle Aneignung eines bestimmten Wissensgehaltes bedeuten kann, 
sondern ein Hineinwachsen in die befreiende und erneuernde Lebenswirklichkeit ist, 
von der sich die christliche Gemeinde durch die Gegenwart ihres Herrn bestimmt sein 
lässt”. “Religiöses Lernen”, 271. 
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of the initiate seeking the truth.’ It is the training ground in which 
initiates hone their skills as theologians, philosophers, metaphysicians 
and ultimately gnostic teachers. It is a training ground with a definite 
akolouthia: an arrangement of teaching evidenced in the number and 
sequence of the overall structure of the works, but whose mystagogic 
component required the haphazard or unsystematic element of the 
Stromateis which operates as a method for the initiation of elect souls. 

Few people are capable of achieving the gnostic perfection that 
Clement sets out in the Stromateis. This means that it be considered 
esoteric by necessity. Moreover, it is entirely beyond the scope of an 
objective analysis of the work to conclude otherwise since the esoteric 
core, that is, the doctrines of the Word of God, are only fully realised in 
the internal processes of those undergoing Clement’s training as initia- 
tion. An objective analysis precludes the possibility of undergoing this 
initiation since it tries to remain detached from a position of any bias 
or sceptical of the truth of its content. Given that Clement only set out 
to indicate the direction in which the initiate must head, the detached 
position will not allow for the belief that these works adumbrate a higher 
knowledge. Clement is certain that the exercise of logic and dialectic 
in understanding his work is not to be understood as equipping the 
reader or initiate with the means to analyse the material in an objec- 
tive manner. Rather, the truth itself requires commitment to it, and is 
why the Stromateis require the faith of the reader in the truth contained 
therein. Clement sees logic and dialectic as tools for the purpose of 
seeking the truth and penetrating those ideas that continue to remain 
enigmatic to us. They are not tools of argument for argument’s sake 
nor is it possible to come to the truth if one is sceptical of truth itself. 
Truth necessarily requires faith in or preconception of what that truth 
is. For Clement, how could it be otherwise? He does not separate the life 
of reason from the life of faith; in fact they are utterly interdependent 
in the life of the gnostic. The academic who does not fully enter into 
the initiation is, in this case, a sophist, and therefore not in a position 
to determine the efficacy of the work’s esoteric content. 

Conversely, one might argue that, given that Clement’s works only 
point the way to the gnostic experience of doctrine, the esoteric content 


2 As Chadwick points out (Alexandrian Christianity, 18): “It has been suggested that 
only this obscurity of his style prevented Clement from suffering condemnation like 
Origen in later centuries”. This is a point well taken and perhaps sheds some light on 
why Clement has always remained in the shadow of Origen! 
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therefore cannot be contained in them. It must lie outside the works in 
the personal experience of the gnostic. This is correct, since Clement 
assures us that the truth cannot be conveyed through writing, and that 
written instruction is merely an image of the truth. Yet it is exactly this 
imperative that sustains Clement’s works as esoteric. ‘The admission 
at the outset of the Stromatets that the written word cannot convey the 
truth in itself is the intimation of what is actually required to realise 
the truth as a reality in the Christian soul. The form of the Stromateis 
gives us the strongest indication of the inadequacy of words and their 
organisation into systematic descriptors or formulae to convey doctrine. 
Rather, the chance arrangement is designed for the purposes of shat- 
tering this idea. The initiation of elect souls requires a much more 
sophisticated approach to teaching to ensure that these souls come to 
the fullest appreciation of doctrine. 

According to Clement, the initiation of the elect through the search 
for knowledge baptises and sanctifies the gnostic soul until it becomes 
an exemplar to the unity of faith; a living and breathing thanksgiving 
whose presence is partaken of by the Christian community. But while 
any literate person can assuredly read the Stromateis, few are capable 
of comprehending its implications and assimilating its content as a 
sacramental experience. Some may see the Stromateis of notes as a col- 
lection of scrap material, others see them as containing something of 
profound significance. Where some may see haphazard notes scrawled 
down with little purpose or order, others see the akolouthia, the shape 
of Clement’s teaching and its significance in coming to know the true 
philosophy of Christ. One may get lost in the miscellany of notes, 
unable to harmonise so much that does not appear to fit any systematic 
pattern, others see much to gather and learn, and have the ability to 
create a web of meaning that is fully harmonious with the Word of 
God. Doing this is entirely the prerogative of the reader whom the 
Word of God seeks out to receive itself. The reader, under these cir- 
cumstances, can choose to become an initiate and enrol in the teaching 
that Clement felt required to put down for posterity. This cannot be 
achieved if one takes a purely objective approach to his works. One 
must believe one will find what one is looking for, as Clement’s views 
on faith and knowledge clearly testify. 

Anamnesis for Clement is the process by which the soul rediscovers 
its divine origin within the Word of God. The initiate who does the 
work of gathering and reconstructing the doctrines which have been 
scattered throughout the fields of the Stromateis will be rewarded with 
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the true gnosis as understood by Clement. Anamnesis is both a method 
and a doctrine in this respect. However, we feel the implications for 
Clement’s method and doctrine most fully in his understanding of 
restoration, where the work of the initiate in gathering the seeds of 
truth also becomes the work of gathering souls together in the unity 
of faith. Such a soul has not only come to know of the doctrine of res- 
toration, but has also come to be the agent through which it is achieved. 
Nowhere is the interrelatedness between method and doctrine more 
complete than here. 

To achieve this universal presence, however, the initiate must recon- 
struct the doctrines of physiology and cosmogony through right theology 
set out in Clement’s miscellany. The initiate can only ever catch a hint 
of what Clement himself believes to be orthodox in regards to these 
doctrines, but it is exactly this lack of confirmation which causes the 
initiate to expend so much intellectual energy striving to find pattern and 
meaning in what appears disparate and incongruous. Therein lies the 
value of Clement’s method of training souls to understand the implica- 
tions of knowing the oneness of God in regard to these sciences. 

The oneness of God is the origin of all metaphysical certainty and is 
the ground of all discussion concerning physiology and cosmogony. It is 
also, therefore, the ground of all theological discussion. For the gnostic 
at least, discussion must take place in the knowledge that God’s unity 
lies beyond all that can be spoken or thought, and beyond all that is. 
God’s depths can never be plumbed. But this leaves the gnostic with no 
tangible zsness around which to formulate theological arguments; rather 
it directs human thought to what lies beyond its ken to a place that can 
contradictorily be described as both voidness and fullness simultane- 
ously. The result is an apophatic theology that was to become essential 
to the Christian mystical tradition. Theology is the study of God as 
he is, in himself, and for theology to be effective for Clement, it must 
therefore remove all linguistic, conceptual, and ontological barriers so 
that assimilation with God’s power can take place. Once again, the 
literary form of the Stromateis, which directs the soul beyond words, 
thoughts, and being itself, is a training in a theology that is directed 
towards inner transformation rather than outward formulation. 

Clement’s promise of the rewards which will come to the initiate 
through the search for knowledge is a large one, and his works are a 
noble and demanding exercise in spiritual teaching. Yet his profundity 
is easily overlooked if one reads his works as a befuddled and primitive 
stage in the development of doctrine. Clement is a doctrinal theologian, 
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but also a metaphysician, a mystagogue, a skilled spiritual teacher, con- 
cerned not only with doctrines themselves, but also with the method of 
rekindling them to life in the Christian; of making sure that doctrines 
did not become textual solidifications, but internal transformative pro- 
cesses.” Without the method employed by Clement, the doctrines, the 
“ancestral and apostolic seeds (rpoyovirü Kat KNOOTOALKO onéppata)” 
which he claims to have received through the “blessed tradition of the 
apostles”* could not be brought to fruition. As method, the “Teaching” 
is the way one comes to knowledge: as doctrine, the “Teaching” is what 
one comes to know.” The Stromateis is the Didaskalos. Its miscellaneous 
nature creates a literary labyrinth through which the soul of the initiate 
has to pass. In this ight much more can be discovered about Clement 
as a philosopher, teacher and theologian in his own right. 


3 As J. Ferguson claims: “Clement has an unusually profound awareness” of religious 
language, insisting that “we can speak only out of our own experience, and recognise 
that the truth is far greater than we can speak or think... There is a difference between 
speaking God and speaking about God”. (“The Achievement of Clement of Alexan- 
dria”, 68). 

* Str 1.1.12.1. 

5 As Wyrwa aptly puts it: “Damit ist zugleich gegeben, dass nach christlichem Ver- 
ständnis religiöses Lernen niemals zu einem vorgegebenen, fixen Abschluss kommt, 
sondern immer auf dem Weg des Einübens bleibt, dass sozusagen das Ziel des Lernens 
nichts anderes ist als der Weg, der mit dem Lernen beschritten wird”. “Religiöses 
Lernen”,271. 
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